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On  Patriotism. 


'^HERE  arc  certain  virtues  and 
vices  fo  cffentially  conneAed 
with  huiTian  nature,  and  the  ftate  of 
fociety,  that  they  are  held,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumftances, 
nearly  in  the  fame  eilimation  ;  others 
depend  more  on  local  caufes,  or  ad* 
ventitious  circumftanccs,  and  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  the  various  revolutions  of 
fociety.  Among  the  latter  fort  may 
be  reckoned  Patriocifm  ;  a  fplendid 
virtue,  which  has,  in  all  pall  ages, 
been  held  in  high  eilimation,  and  the 
name  of  which  we  Hill  revere,  though 
we  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  ftrangcrs 
to  the  feelings  it  infpires. 

It  is  a  difagreeable,  it  is  an  invidi¬ 
ous  talk,  lltiSly  to  fcrutinize  the 
fourees  of  human  aflions  ;  when  in¬ 
dividuals  or  fociety  are  benelitcd,  it 
has  the  look  of. ingratitude  to  be  too 
fcrupuloiis  in  inveiligating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  ftom  which  this  good  has  flow- 
td.  The  moll  glorious  virtue,  and 
the  moll  fplendid  afls  of  heroifm, 
become  too  minute  for  our  apprehen- 
fion,  when  they  are  frittered  down  to 
what  are  called  their  coallitueut  parts; 
and  I  am  fcarcely  acquainted  with  a 
fyftem  of  philofophy  that  would  not, 
by  legitimate  conclufion,  analyfe  vir¬ 
tue  out  of  the  world.  But  we  mull 
femember,  that  though  an  atSlion  may 
conllll  of  numberlefs  roots  and  rami¬ 
fications,  which  taken  feparately  are 
to  virtues,  yet  it  is  the  aggregate 


fum  of  the  whole  which  we  are  to 
contemplate ;  and  thus,  we  will  often 
find  praife-worthy  actions  refulting 
from  principles  in  themfelves  indi^ 
ferent.  With  as  much  propriety 
might  it  be  faid,  that,  to  judge  of  the 
fymmetry  of  a  building,  we  mull  re¬ 
duce  it  to  thefimple  materials  of  which 
it  confills,  as  pretend  to  ellimate  the 
merit  of  aAions  by  refolving  them  in¬ 
to  their  conllituent  parts  ;  thefe  parts 
ate  frequently  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but,  like  the  Hones  in  a  building,  de¬ 
rive  their  llrength  and  beauty  from 
their  polition  and  arrangement. 

I  prcmife  thefe  obfervations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  Ihow,  that  while  1  difpute  the 
heavenly  origin  of  the  “  Amor  pa- 
trix,”  1  Hill  bow  to  it  as  the  firll  of 
terrellrial  virtues. 

I  believe  we  may  fearch  in  vain  in 
modern  times  for  thofe  rapturous 
feelings  of  patriotifm,  fo  eloquently 
dcfcribed  by  all  the  poets,  otators, 
and  hiHorians  q/  antiquity  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  we 
are  very  deficient  in  this  fundamental 
virtue.  It  mull  be  confelTcd,  we  fel- 
dom  fee  it  rife  to  the  romantic  height 
to  which  it  was  carried  in  ancient 
times.  We  do  not  fee  people  now- 
a  days,  ingulph  themfelves,  for  the 
falvation  of  their  country,  like  the 
Decii  and  Curii  of  old.  But  if  we 
do  not  come  up  to  thefe  fplendid  ex¬ 
amples,  which,  by  the  way,  are  per- 
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hiips  only  the  fi£lions  of  imagination,  ing  for  it.  Were -we  to  adapt  the 
we  tan  at  leaft  match  them  in  theo-  opinion  offome,  whoconlider  man  in 
ries  of  patriptifm  ;  and,  if  the  ha-  his  original  Hate  as  devoid  of  focial 
rangues  of  our  popular  demagogues  feelings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dif- 
fhall  ever  be  tranfmittcd  (o.poderi-  cover  the  bond  of  union,  or  afcertain 
ty,  future  generations  ,  will  view  the  links  which  connect  him  with  his 
with  alloniffiment,  the  unattainable  fpecics  “  Homo  honiini  lupus”  is  the 
fublimity  of  virtp^  and  patriotifm,  llate  of  nature,  according  to  thefs 
which  diftinguifhtcT  us,  their  great  philofophcrs,  and  a  (late  of  focitty  is 
progenitors.  We  draw  our  notions  only  an  accidental  difeovery,  an  un- 
of  ancient  patriotijm  from  the  works  natural  reilraint,  into  which  men  are 
of  their  latcr\  hiltorians  and  poets,  driven  becaufe  they  cannot  live  as  in- 
and  it  is  to  be  fufjfefted,  that  they  dependent  favages. 
cmbelliffi,  if  not  fa'bricatc,  many  of  In  a  fociety  thus  conftituted  it 
the  fafts  they  relate.'  We  know  that  would  be  abfurd  to  look  for  patriot- 
the  Romans,  in  latter. times,  were  no-  cifm  and  philanthropy  as  original  vir- 
torious  for  profligacy  and  difregard  tues.  Inftcad  of  a  principle  of  ac- 
to  their  country  ;  and  the  hiftorians  tive  benevolence,  we  fliould  have  only 
of  the  times  indulged  their  fpleen  a  forced  abllinence  from  injultice  and 
and  their  imagination  at  the  fame  oppreffion  :  and  inllead  of  the  natural 
time,  by  .contralHng  the  manners  of  ties  of  patriotifm  ;  we  fliould  find  fo- 
the  age  with  the  difinterefted  patriot-  ciety  founded  on  an  anti-focial  prin. 
ifm  of  the  Camilli,  Cincinnati,  and  ciple,  continually  leading  to  its  diffo. 
other  honeft  ploughmen  of  antiquity,  lution.  'I'his  abfurd,  and  almoft  ex- 
Taking  all  thefe  confiderations,  with  ploded  fyftem,  would  fcarcely  be 
others  that  ffiall  be  mentioned  af-  worth  noticing  did  it  not  ftand  in  di- 
ter wards,  into  the  account  ;  without  reft  oppoGtion  to  my  own  opinion, 
derogating  from  the  merit  of  the  an-  which  is,  that  man  is  born  in  fociety 
cients  ;  our  notions  of  their  patriot-  and  made  for  fociety,  and  the  fartinr 
ifm  will  be  a  little  qualified,  and  we  back  we  carry  our  refcarches,  and  the 
will  be  better  difpofed  to  do  jullice  nearer  we  approach  to  the  Trniple 
to  our  own  times.  There  were  ma-  Rate  of  nature,  the  Hrcr.gcr  and 
ny  circumftancfs,  however,  in  the  an-  purer  will  we  find  the  principles  of 
cient  Hates,  which  tended  to  produce  focial  union.  Man  is  the  moll  belp- 
a  partiality  and  attachment  to  their  lefs  ot  animals  when  introduced  into 
native  foil,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  world,  he  needs  the  tcndcreHcare 
ceafe  to  operate  in  modern  limes,  to  rear  his  feeble  frame  and  protect 
Thefe  circumHances  wc  fhall  endea-  him  from  injuries,  and  he  receives  it. 
vour  to  explaig,  in  tracing  the  origin  He  feels,  without  reafoning  on  the 
and  progrefs  of  patriotifm.  Let  us  fubjeft,  that  without  the  fottering 
afk,  then,  trom  whence  it  takes  its  care  of  his  parents,  and  the  kind  afli- 
rife  ?  Some  will  anfwcr  very  readily,  duities  of  thofe  around  him,  he  could 
From  the  love  ef  our  country  :  this  not  fnpport  his  cxillence.  He  confi- 
is  a  very  convenient  anfwer,  and  T  ders  thefe  as  necefTary  parts  and  ap- 
am  forry  that  I  am  obliged  to  feek  pendages  of  himfelf.  and  would  pio- 
for  another  ;  only,  it  is  hablc  to  this  bably,  in  his  infant  Hate,  reckon  it  ea- 
fmall  objeftion,  that  it  is  merely  ex-  fier  to  lofe  any  material  part  of  him- 
plaining  the  thing  by  itfelf,  and  a-  felf,  fuch  as  a  leg  or  an  arrn,  than  lofe 
mounts  to  this.  That  the  love  of  our  the  mother  whocareffes  and  fupports 
country  arifes  from  the  love  of  our  him.  The  fame  feeling  is  in  fome 
country.  We  muH  try,  then,  if  wc  degree  extended  to  all  w  ho  by  cullom 
can  find  fome  other  way  of 'account-  have  received  an  iulercH  in  his  affec¬ 
tions 
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tions,  snd  the  more  circumfcribed  the  race.  For  all  mankind  enjoy  com- 
fptierc  of  his  aife^ioii  is,  it  will  glow  mon  feelings  and  in  fome  mealurc 
with  the  more  intenfenefs.  His  foul  are  Under  a  fyllem  of  common  laws; 
is  divided  among  a  few  objects,  he  and  yet  we  fee  how  infufficient  ihcle 
feels  his  conneftion  with  each,  and  to  principles  are  to  produce  a  perfci‘'t  co- 
each  he  can  aflign  an  appropriate  alcfcence  ot  the  fpccies.  Oui  lacul- 
Ihare  in  his  afifedtion  ;  and  the  lofsof  ties  can  take  but  a  very  limited  range, 
one  of  them,  is  in  a  mannerthe  lofsof  and  our  heaveit-born  overflowing  af- 
fo  much  of  his  own  cxiltcnce.  Here,  fedtions,  inuil  bd  limited  by  the  grot's 
then,  we  have  the  hero  and  the  pa*  materials  and  boundaries  of  a  itii'iin* 
triot  in  his  higheil  pei  fcdlioii,  though  tain  or  a  river,  or  they  will  be  fwal- 
in  miniature,  the  hut  be  inhabits  is  lowetl  up  and  loti  in  the  great  aOyfs 
liis  country,  and  his  father  and  mo-  of  uncreated  fentiinent.  But  fiiiaing 
ther  arc  the  citizens  which  people  his  ourfelves  connedled  with  a  compaia- 
little  world.  This  conncclion  is  gra*  tively  finall  number  of  our  Ipecies, 
dually  extended,  kindred  families  rife  whicit  is  called  a  kingdomut  a  nation; 
around  him  and  fpread,  like  a  wave  perceiving  that  we  all  enjoy  the  fame 
from  the  centre  till  they  arc  loll  in  laws,  government,  and  privileges,  and 
the  great  mafs  of  human  kind.  He  moreover  finding  oiirfcbes  bound  to 
caaiKit  llnre  his  affedlion  amongft  the  this  fiK’iety  by  the  endearments  of 
individuals  who  compofc  this  innume*  private  life,  a  tli  ong,  undefinable 
rable  multitude,  he  may  have  a  kind  kind  of  afletlion  towards  it  arifes  in 
of  iiidilliiidl  feeling  of  kindiicfs  for  the  our  mind,  and  is  that  which  is  more 
whole,  yet  it  is  too  weak  either  to  he  properly  uiiderflood  by  patriotifm. 
pleafant  to  himfelf  or  ufefiil  to  fo-  But  is  this  pr.triotifin  realiy  a  virtue? 
ciety,  and  altho’  I  believe  the  origin  Yes.  VVliy  ?  That  is  not  quite  fo 
of  patriotifm  to  he  as  I  have  deferib-  eaiily  anfwcred.  Is  it  from  its  gene- 
cd  it,  yet  our  affetlions  arc  fo  little  ral  utility  to  focicty  ?  No,  becaule 
capable  of  that  wide  expanfion  which  man  has  a  tendency  to  affociale  with, 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  even  in  a  and  love  his  kind,  long  before  gene- 
vny  contrafted  circle  we  need  fome-  ral  utility  is  thought  of.  Wc  love 
thing  more  than  natural  feeling  to  our  country  and  the  focicty  with 
cement  us  into  a  harmonious  fvllem.  which  we  are  conn<dled,not  fo  much 
For  this  reafon,  laws  have  been  inlli-  from  an  idea  of  our  being  ufcfiil  to  it, 
tilted,  which  in  an  abilraC^  view  may  as  from  a  convici*on  that  its  profpe- 
he  confidered  as  the  common  parents  rity  will  be  iifcful  to  ourfelves.  JJo 
<*f  a  date,  and  the  fubje^ls  as  their  wc  love  oiir  parents,  becanfe  our  love 
children,  enjoying  the  fame  rights  is  ufcful  to  them  ?  that  would  be  a 
and  privileges.  Here  a  new  bond  of  very  good  realon  for  their  loving  us  ; 
cunncdlion  is  fuperadded  to  the  for-  but  gratitude  for  favours  received,  and 
ir.er  ties,  which  were  found  infuffici-  the  hopes  of  more  in  referve,  arc  liic 
ent  to  bind  together  the  heierogenc-  only  reafons  I  can  lee  for  our  loving 
ous  parts  of  focicty.  them.  If  we  apply  this  realoning  to 

Men  foon  lofc  fight  of  the  relation  patriotifm  we  fli  ill  find  that  the  bkf- 
which  arifes  from  the  participation  of  lings  we  derive  from  the  laws  and  iii- 
a  common  nature,  and  more  readily  II  itiitions  of  our  country,  and  the  con- 
recognizes  tlint  vthith  is  impofed  by  viclion  that  our  liappineis  depends  on 
the  cnatdion  of  common  laws.  But  their  prefervation,  are  the  only  prin- 
even  this  adventitious  principle,  in  iples  which  can  bind  mankind  toge- 
additiun  to  our  natural  feelings,  is  nut  ther  by  the  tics  of  patriotic  feelings, 
able  to  make  us  embrace  with  ardour  But  it  maybe  faid,  that  according  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  ihehuman  this  place  fell  love  is  the  only  loun- 
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«}ation  of  this  mod  exalted  virtue  ; 
and  why  not  ?  inllindtive  felf  love 
has  as  good  a  claim  to  be  reckoned  a 
virtue,  as  indiuAive  benevolence. 

But  to  cut  lliort  all  unneceflary 
difpute,  we  may  bring  the  matter  to 
this  ilTue:  We  lee  men  forming  them- 
felves  into  focietics,  by  obeying  the 
didlates  of  their  nature  ;  we  fee  tliem 
acting  in  thefe  conneftions  under  the 
influence  of  common  laws  ;  and  if  o- 
beying  the  laws  which  nature  and 
propriety  impofe  does  not  conflitute 
virtue,  1  freely  confefs  1  do  not 
know  what  will.  After  thefe  ob- 
Icrvations  on  patriotifm  in  general, 
we  fhull  now  confider  how  it  has  ope¬ 
rated  in  fume  particular  inllances ; 
and  fliall  endeavour  to  account  for 
fume  anomalous  appearances  w  hich  it 
has  ex'iibited.  We  have  many  examples 
on  record,  which  would  incline  one  to 
believe,  that  the  origin  of  patriotifm 
mull  be  different  from  what  I  have 
fiippofed  it  to  be.  For  we  have  feen 
all  the  charities  and  endearments  of 
private  life,  together  with  the  very  in- 
oividuality  of  the  perfon,  abforbed  by 
this  love  of  country.  Next  to  the 
fiiong  attachments  difplayed  in  the 
fam:ly  conneilion,  which  I  have  con- 
fidered  as  the  elements  of  fociety  and 
patriotifm,  we  will,  perhaps,  find  the 
love  of  country  moll  remarkably  ex¬ 
emplified,  in  the  cafe  of  Sparta  and 
ancient  Rome.  'I'he  membns  of 
thefe  Hates  were  conncdled  by  the 
moll  forcible  ties ;  by  a  peculiarity 
of  inilitutions,  and  by  an  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  the  manners  of  o- 
thtrs.  Often  have  om  youthful 
hearts  glowed  with  the  admiration 
of  exploits  which  I  fuppofe  derived 
their  liillre  chiefly  from. being  on  a 
level  with  our  capacity,  and  fiom 
being  as  contiatled  in  their  princi¬ 
ples  as  our  own  feelings.  '1  hefe  fen- 
timents,  received  in  onr  youth,  and 
pel  haps  imprefied  with  more  force 
than  their  own,  take  fuch  a  ftrong 
hold  of  our  underftandings,  that  it  is 
with  fome  hefuation  1  pronounce 


moll  of  the  feats  of  patriotifm,  re. 
corded  in  antiquity,  to  be  little  rife 
than  the  effects  of  illibeial  ptcjiidice. 
t  tovided  their  country  was  benefited 
or  rendered  more  illiiltrious,  they 
ituck  at  no  injuilice,  and  tlie  giofllll 
crimes  and  opprelfions  were  lan^ion- 
ed  by  tiie  venerable  name  of  Patriot- 
ifni.  Nations  Hand  in  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world  at  large,  as  indivi¬ 
duals  do  to  that  fociety  with  which 
they  aie  connected  ;  and  although  I 
am  perfedlly  juHified  in  preferring  my 
own  intercll  to  that  of  another,  when 
they  come  in  competition,  yet  no 
principle  can  juHify  me  for  Invading 
the  lights  of  another,  or  taking  what 
docs  nut  belong  to  me.  In  the  fame 
manner,  we  Hiuiiid  die  for  tlie  falva- 
tion  of  our  country,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  territory ;  we  Hiould  even 
defend  it  when  wrong!  rather  than 
fee  it  pcriHi,  but  we  Hiould  carefully 
ahilain  from  all  a6ts  of  wilful  aggref* 
fion.  We  (hould  facrificc  our  dcarell 
private  rights,  rather  than  injure  onr 
country  ;  but  I  can  fee  no  rcafon, 
why  the  love  of  country'  (hoiild  ex- 
tinguiHi  private  feeling,  and  more 
than  btutify  human  nature.  A  Spar¬ 
tan  virago,  enquiring  about  the  fate 
of  a  battle,  was  anfwcred  by  the  mef- 
feuger,  that  her  two  fons  were  llain  : 
Fool !  fays  (he,  I  was  not  enquiring 
about  my  fons ;  the  man  replied, 
that  the  Spartans  were  viftorious: 
then,  fays  the  mother,  I  rejoice  in 
the  death  of  my  fons.  This  was  the 
kind  of  patriotifm  extolled  by  the 
ancients,  hut  it  is  quite  tramontane, 
according  to  in  y  conceptions :  and 
all  that  I  can  fay  for  the  Spartan 
lady  is,  that  flic  had  liked  the  laws 
of  Lycurgiis,  which  obliged  all  men 
to  marry  (and  what  was  worfe,  to 
buy  their  wives,)  better  than  her  own 
children.  I'liough  we  mull  blame 
the  contra£led  notions  of  the  ancients, 
on  the  fnbjedl  of  patriotifm,  it  is  not 
eify  to  fay  how  they  could  have  ac¬ 
ted  otherwife.  They  were  excluded 
from  that  free  and  extenfive  inter¬ 
com  fe 
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fourfe  with  their  fpccies,  which  com, 
mcrce  has  opened  to  the  world,  and 
they  Ifldoin  vifitcd  foreign  countries 
but  as  flaves  or  conquerors.  In  rude 
Hates,  men’s  dclircs  are  few  and  eali- 
]y  fatibfjed  ;  but  they  are  of  a  very 
ipecitic  nature,  and  exactly  adapted 
to  furrounding  circumllaiices.  'I'hey 
therefoie  feel  any  diminution  of  their 
rigius  more  forcibly  than  thofe  na- 
tio^is  that  have  a  multiplicity  of  rc- 
fuurccs,  and  will  defend  with  their 
lives  what  fcarcely  any  but  tbemfelves 
would  think  worth  the  coveting. 

S  :ch  was  the  fitiiation  of  the  ancient 
Hates,  whofe  patriotifin  makes  fuch 
a  brilliant  figure  in  the  page  of  hitlo- 
rians,  and  particular  circumllances 
preferved  alive  the  fame  fpirit,  even 
when  their  dominion  and  iutercourfe 
with  the  world  became  more  extend¬ 
ed.  For  this  intercourfe  was  not 
opened  by  gradual  civilization,  but 
by  the  fword,  and  the  victorious  par¬ 
ty  was  in  general  too  proud  to  adopt 
the  cnlloms  or  improve  by  the  inlti- 
tutions  of  the  vanquilhed.  Their  in- 
tercouife  with  the  conquered  did  not 
give  them  more  liberal  views  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  but  furnifhed  them  more 
fully  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
national  vanity. 

Ftwamongll  the  ancients  bad  fuch 
liberal  views  of  human  nature,  as  to 
cunfider  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  of  one  blood,  and  members 


of  one  great  family.  S  ime  of  their 
philofophers,  however,  whofe  minds 
were  improved  by  travel  and  lludy, 
had  juiler  conceptions  of  the  relative 
Hate  of  men.  Diogenes,  who  was 
perhaps  the  (hrew’deft  pliilofo- 
pher  of  antiquity,  and  delighted 
in  ridiculing  the  narrow  prejudices 
which  fettered  the  minds  of  men,  be¬ 
ing  aiked  of  what  country  he  was, 
anfwcred  in  a  furly  manner.  He  was 


a  citizen  of  the  world ;  evldcntlv 
fneering  at  the  illiberal  prejudices 
which  were  then  generally  entertain¬ 
ed.  But  what  in  former  times  re¬ 
quired  the  fagacity  of  a  philofopher 
to  difeover  in  our  days,  w-ould  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  fagacity  of  a 
philofopher  to  concc4.  We  are  indan¬ 
ger  now  of  running  into  the  opportte 
extreme,  and  of  confidering  the  love 
of'Country  as  a  principle  incoiifillent 
with  that  which  tells  us  we  are  born, 
nut  for  a  particular  community,  but 
for  hHhnan-kind. 

By  the  extenfion  of  commcire, 
and  the  introduftion  of  luxuriec, 
fcarcely  the  ncceffaries  of  life  arc  the 
product  of  our  own  country,  and  how 
lliall  we  feel  a  warmth  of  patriotifin 
for  that  countiy,  which  docs  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  mod  neceffary  and  moll  va¬ 
lued  articles  of  common  life.  The 
barriers  which  nature  has  interpofei 
fcemingly  to  parcel  out  into  appro¬ 
priate  lots,  the  human  race,  are  bro¬ 
ken  down  ;  and  the  wide  theatre  of 
the  world  being  open  to  us,  our  af¬ 
fections  cannot  be  confined  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpot,  on  which,  we  may  fup- 
pol'e,  fomc  malignant  influciice  has 
call  our  nativity;  nor  can  our  attach¬ 
ment  to  our  country  be  fttoiig,  whei 
wc  fee  a  thoufand  other  places  equal¬ 
ly  eligible,  open  for  oyr  reception. ' 
If  it  ihali  be  judged  that  thefe  piin- 
ciples  require  any  otlter  refutation 


than  Hating  them,  it  mull  be  rcfcrvel 
for  fome  other  occafion,  and  I  (hall 
conclude  at  prefent  with  this  avowal 
of  my  own  principles,  that,  whi^ll  I 
embrace  the  whole  human  race  as  my 
brethren,  and  whilil  1  highly  prize 
the  productions  of  more  genial  climes, 
yet  none  of  them  appear  to  me  ha’f 
fo  fweei  as  the  neciar  and  avibroiiu 
of  old  Caledonia. 

p.E.j.r.- 


Anecdotes  De  Vattevillk.  , 

From  Muirhead's  yournnh  of  Travds  in  parts  of  the  late  Austrian  /.?«.•  (loutitries, 
France,  the  Pays  de  yaud,  and  Tuscany,  in  the  Tears  1787  ar.d  i  tl'v 
’T'HE  adventures  of  the  Abbe  de  little  known,  that  I  am  tein;?tcd  to 
Vatteville  are  fo  lingular,  and  fo  trace  their  outline.  He  wes  broth  r 
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to  Baron  Vattcville,  once  ambafTador  and  prefentlng  the  other  to  .the  land, 
at  tlie  court  of  London.  ’I'heAbbc,  lady  and  waiter,  fwore  he  would 

V.  hen  colonel  of  tlic  regiment  of  Bur-  blow  out  their  brains,  if  they  once 

gundy,  in  the  fervicc  of  Philip  IV.  dared  to  interrupt  his  repalf. — Hiv. 
of  Spain,  evinced  his  courage  by  re-  ing  thus  efcaped  with  impunity,  he 
peated  actions  of  eclat.  Chagrined,  encountered  various  fortunes,  landed, 
however,  with  negleCt  of  promotion,  at  length,  in  Turkey,  affumed  the 
he  religned  his  commiflion,  and  retir-  turban,  received  a  commiflion  in  the 
cd  into  the  convent  of  Carthufians,  army,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  ba- 

at  Bt  fan9on.  As  his  telllefs  fpirit  ihaw,  and  nominated  to  the  govcni- 

could  ill  brook  the  gloom  and  fdcnce  raent  of  certain  diflricfs  of  the  Mo- 
of  a  cloider,  he  appointed  aconfiden-  rea. — But  longing  to  rcvifit  his  na- 
t.ai  friend  to  wait  for  him,  with  a  live  country,  he  entered  into  a  fecret 
horfe,  without  the  gaiden  wall,  and  eorrefpondence  with  the  Venetians, 
fecretl y  proi'ured  of  his  relations  fomc  then  at  war  with  the  T urks,  obtained 
money,  a  riding-drefs,  a  cafe  of  pillols,  abfolution,  along  with  a  conliderable 
and  a  fword..  Thus  equipped,  he  living  in  Franche  Comtr,  delivered 
Hole,  during  the  night,  from  Ids  cell,  the  towns  and  forts  under  his  com- 
into  the,  giirdcn,  llabbed  tlie  prior,  mand  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
wliom  he  met  on  his  way,  fcrambled  and  was  adfually  prefented  by  Lewis 
over  the  wall,  and  rode  e'ff  at  full  XIV.  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Befan^oii. 
fpeed.  When  his  horfe  could  advance  The  Pope,  however,  who  had  grant’ 
no  fiiriheV,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  ed  abfolution,  refufed  the  bull, — and 
he  aligljt^ed  at  an  oblcure  inn,  order-  Vattcville  was  obliged  to  content 
td  all  the  meat  in  the  houfe  to  be  got  himfelf  with  the  fu  ll  deanery,  and  two 
ready,  and  fat  down  to  dinner  with  rich  abbeys.  In  the  midll  of  his  mag- 
tbe  ntmoil  compofnre.  A  traveller,  nificence  he  fometimes  deigned  to  call 
who  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  po-  on  his  old  friends,  the  Carthufiaiif, 
litcly  refjuellcd  that  he  might  be  al-  and,  at  lall,  expired  quietly  on  his 
lowed  to  lliare  with  him.  Vattcville  bed,  at  the  advanced  age  of  niiie- 
riidely  refnfed,  alledging  there  was  ly  ! 

little  enough  for  himfelf,  and,  iir.pa-  A  roturier,  guilty  of  one  half  of 
tient  of  contradiclion,  killed  the  gen-  his  enormities,  would  have  been  bro- 
tleman  on  the  fpot  with  one  piHol,  ken  upon  the  wdicel. 

Deicription  of  Alfred’/  Tower. 

From  Bril  ton' I  Bcauliei  of  ff’iitibire. 

A  L  F  R  E  D’s  Tower,  erefted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  /i.  D.  879, 

^  Mr  Henry  Hoarc,  to  comme-  On  this  fummit  erected  his  ftandard 
tnorate  a  lignal  vidlory  which  that  Againll  Danilh  Invaders, 

renowned  warrior  and  legiflatorgain-  To  him  we  owe  the  origin  of  Juries; 
ed  over  tire  Danes  near  this  fpot,  is  'I'hc  ellablifhmcnt  of  a  Militia; 
fituated  at  the  dillance  of  about  a  mile  The  creation  of  a  Naval  Force. — 
from  the  village  of  Stourton.  Alfred,  the  light  of  a  benighted 

In  a  a  gothic  niche  over  the  door  Age, 

ot  tlie  tower,  is  a  Hone  figure  of  the  was  a  Philofopher  and  a  Chriftian  ; 
great  and  good  Monarch,  under  The  Father  of  his  People  ; 
w  hich  Is  the  following  chaiadleriHic  The  Founder  of  the  Englilh  Monar- 
infcripiion ;  chy  and  L  berty. 
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TJ’Rasmus  Darwin,  the  fourth fon 
of  Robert  Darwin,  Efq.  by  his 
wife  Elifabeth  Hall,  was  born  at  El- 
fton,  near  Newark,  in  Nottingham- 
ftiire,  on  the  1 2th  of  December  1731. 
j  He  received  his  early  education  at 
‘  Chefterfield  fchool,  under  the  Rev. 
Mr  Burrows,  of  whom  he  always 
fpoke  with  great  refpeft.  He  was 
entered,  with  two  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
thers,  at  St  John’s  college.  Cam- 
I  bridge ;  and,  being  intended  for  the 
I  praftice  of  medicine,  took  the  degree 
\  of  M.  B.  in  1755,  defending  in  his 
thesis  an  opinion,  that  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  produced  by 
the  immediate  ilimulus  of  the  blood. 
During  his  rcfidence  at  Cambridge, 
Mr  Darwin  was  eleAed  to  one  of 
lord  Exeter’s  fcholarfhips,  worth  a- 
bout  16 1.  per  annum,  which,  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  father’s  income,  at 
that  time,  was  efteemed  a  defirabic 
acquifition.  In  this  appointment  he 
occsfionally  diflinguiihed  hiinfelf  by 
his  poetical  exercifes,  and  early  ac¬ 
quired  uncommon  facility  in  the  com- 
pofilion  of  them.  After  having  pre¬ 
pared  himfelf  for  his  future  profelfion, 
by  an  attendance  on  the  Ledlures  of 
Dr  Hunter,  in  London,  and  by  a  fe- 
verecourfe  of  tludy  at  Edinburgh, 
he  contemplated  the  metropolis  as  the 
proper  theatre  for  his  exertions.  De¬ 
terred,  however,  by  the  want  of  an 
immediate  introduftion,  and  the  im¬ 
probability  of  obtaining  patronage. 
Dr  Darwiir  thought  it  more  advifea- 
ble  to  fettle  in  the  country.  The  firft 
place  in  which  he  fettled,  as  a  phyfi- 
cian,  was  Nottingham,  where  he  was 
difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  practice. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Litchfield, 
with  letters  of  introduftion  to  lady 
Grefley  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Seward : 
and  here  he  refided  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  very  extenfive  reputation  and  confl- 
derable  praflice. 

In  1757,  Dr  Darwin  married  mifs 
£d.  Mag.  Aftil  1 803. 
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Mary  Howard,  daughter  of  Charles 
Howard,  Efq.  and  fhe  died  in  1770. 
By  her  he  had  five  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy.  The 
elded  fon,  Charles,  he  educated  to  his 
own  profelfion,  but  he  died  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  very  foon 
after  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  of 
fiudiesat  Edinburgh,  where  he  gain¬ 
ed  confidcrable  reputation,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  furnifh  a  criterion  for  dif- 
tiiiguifhing  pus  from  mucus.  The 
fecond  fon,  Erafmus,  was  an  attorney, 
and  praidifed  at  Derby,  where  (in 
1799)  he  walked  into  his  garden,  at 
dead  of  night,  fell  into  the  Derwent, 
and  was  drowned.  The  third  fon, 
Robert,  is  a  phyfician,  in  extenfive 
practice,  at  Shrewfbury,  and  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Wedgewood,  of  Etrnria. 

Soon  after  the  deceafe  of  his  wife. 
Dr  Darwin  commenced  his  laborious 
work,  the  Z.iencmia,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  publifh  till 
‘794- 

In  1778,  he  obtained  a  Icafe  of  a 
pi^urefquc  fpot  of  ground,  about  a 
mile  from  Litchfield,  where  a  cold 
bath  was  erefted  by  Sir  John  Floyer, 
an  eminent  phyfician  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century.  This  place  be¬ 
came  his  favourite  retreat  and  amufe- 
ment  ;  here  he  formed  a  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  and  began  his  poem  on  the 
“  Loves  of  the  Plants,”  the  feenery  of 
which  is  taken  from  thefe  fcqueflerecf 
fhades.— This  poem  is  the  fecond  part 
of  his  “  Botanic  Garden,”  but  was 
publifhed  fume  time  before  the  firfl: 
part. 

In  1780,  Dr  Darwin  was  called 
to-attend  colonel  Sachcverel  Pole, 
of  Radbourne  hall,  four  miles  from 
Derby  ;  and  a  few  months  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  colonel,  he  married  his 
relift,  Mrs  Pole,  with  a  jointure  of 
600 1.  per  annum.  The  marriage  of 
Dr  Darwin  occafioned  his  immediate 
removal  from  Litchfield  to  Radbourne, 
where 
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where  he  reOded  two  ye^rs,  till  he 
got  accomniodatcd  with  a  houfe  in 
Derby.  In  this  lad  fituation  he  re- 
mained  till  about  two  months  before 
his  death,  when  he  removed  to  Bread* 
wall  Priory,  about  three  miles  from 
Derby,  which  was  a  commodious  and 
peaceful  retirement  for  his  old  age. 

During  the  laft  few  years.  Dr  Dar* 
win  was  much  fubje£f  to  inflamation 
jn  his  bread  and  lungs  :  and  had  a 
very  ferious  attack  of  this  difeafe  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fpring  of  t8o  r,  from 
which,  after  repeated  bleedings,  h^ 
with  difficulty  recovered.  On  the 
joth  of  April  1802,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  feverc  fhivering  fit,  followed 
by  a  corrcfponclcnt  hot  one,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fymptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  his  lungs  :  .his  furgeon,  Mr 
Hadley,  took  from  him,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  twenty-five  ounces  of 
blood.  The  fever  was  removed,  and 
in  two  or  thiee  days  he  became,  to  all 
appearance,  quite  w'cll.  On  the  1 7th 
as  he  was  walking  in  his  garden  with 
Mrs  Darwin,  and  a  lady  of  about 
his  own  age,  the  latter  remarked,  that 
he  would  have  fufficient  employment 
'  for  ten  years  in  bringing  all  his  plans 
about  the  place  to  perfeftion.  “You 
madam,  (he  replied)  have  as  good  a 
profpeA  as  any  body  I  know',  of  your 
age,  of  living  ten  years  ;  I  have  not.” 
Mrs  Darwin  remarked  his  good 
looks,  fpirits,  and  ftrength.  He  faid, 
“  I  always  appear  particularly  well 
immediately  before  I  become  ill.”  He 
fat  with  his  family  in  the  evening, 
converfing  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnffs; 
went  to  bed,  and  rofe  at  fix  on  the 
following  morning  ;  wrote  fome  let¬ 
ters  till  after  feven,  when  he  was 
feized  with  a  chilly  fit,  which  incrcaf- 
cd,  and  vras  attended  with  third.  He 
then  fat  dow’n  by  the  kitchen-fire  and 
drank  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  but- 
ter  milk  ;  but  feeling  himfelf  much 
indifpofed,  he  lay  down  pn  a  fofa, 
when  becoming  more  cold  and  torpid, 
he  vva;  railed  up,  and  placed  in  an 
arm-chair,  where,  without  pain  or 
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any  emotion,  he  expired  a  little  be. 
fore  nine,  in  the  feventy-fird  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr  Darwin  has  left  a  widow  and 
fix  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls, 
by  his  lad  marriage.  There  was  alfo 
another  child,  who  died  an  infant. 
Befide  thefe,  there  are  two  natural 
daughters  (Mifs  Parkers)  whom  be 
cdablilhcd  in  a  fchool  at  Afhbourne, 
and  for  whole  indrudf  ion  and  aflidance 
he  compofedand  publifhed  his  “  Trca- 
tife  on  Female  Education.” 

During  the  whole  of  his  life.  Dr 
Darwin  was  remarkable  for  great  be¬ 
nevolence  of  difpofition,  and  it  was 
particularly  confpicuous  in  the  care  he 
took  even  of  the  lowed  animals.  The 
keennefs  of  his  feelings  on  this  fubje£l 
has  been  attributed  to  the  ftrong  ira- 
preflTion  made  upon  his  mind  by  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  tortures  of  the  in- 
quifitioa,  which  was  fliown  to  him  at 
an  early  age.  He  had  frequently  ex- 
prefled  a  drong  dtfire,  that  the  ter- 
mination  of  his  exidence  might  be 
without  pain,  having  always  looked 
upon  death  as  the  lefs  evil  of  the  two. 
He  was  of  a  middle  dature,  in  perfon 
grofs  and  corpulent ;  his  features  were 
coarfc,  and  his  countenance  heavy  ; 
if  not  wholly  void  of  animation,  it 
certainly  was  by  no  means  expreflive. 
In  his  gait  and  drefs  he  was  ratlier 
clumfy  and  flovenly,  and  frequently 
walked  with  his  tongue  hanging  out 
of  his  mouth. 

His  converfation  abounded  yvith 
very  unequal  fallies  of  wit  ;  when  he 
found  himfelf  engaged  with  a  power¬ 
ful  antagonid  in  argument,  he  had 
fometimes  recourfe  to  ridicule,  a  wea¬ 
pon  which  he  did  not  always  handle 
with  dexterity,  for  he  was  aflefted  with 
an  impediment  in  his  fpeech  which 
rendered  his  enunciation  fcarcely  in¬ 
telligible.  I 

About  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Dr 
Darwin  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the 
gout ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  to¬ 
tally  abdained  from  all  fermented  li¬ 
quors,  not  evtp  tiding  fmall  beer,  or 
a  drop 
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a  drop  of  any  kind  of  wine  ;  but  he 
ate  plentifully  of  flelh-meat,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  ufing 
for  his  drink,  at  meals,  chiefly  water 
alone,  or  cream  and  water, ^  with  tea 
and  coffee  between  them,  as  ufual. 
By  this  abilinence  from  fermented  li> 
quors,  he  kept  quite  free  from  gout 
lor  fifteen  years,  and  from  fome  other 
complaints  to  which  he  had  been  fub* 
jrd.  He  then  indulged  himfelf  occa* 
fionally  with  a  little  wine  and  water  ; 
cyder  andwater,  &c.  but  was  fpeedily 
admonifhed  into  his  former  temper* 
ance,  by  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  large 
quantity  of  food,  and  his  ftomach 
poirdTcd  a  ffrong  power  of  digeftion. 
His  advice  frequently  was  “  Eat,  or 
be  eaten  but  he  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  imprefs  a  dread  of  all  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  on  the  minds  of  his 
patients,  whofe  difeafes  he  was  too 
ready  to  reprefcnt  as  originating 
in  the  frequent  ufe  of  them.  In 
the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  he  has  alfo 
taken  an  opportunity  to  exprefs  his 
ffrong  antipathy  againft  fermented  and 
fpirituousliqnors,  by  comparing  their 
effeds  to  that  of  the  promethean  fire ; 

“  The  ancient  ftory  of  Prometheus, 
\vlio  concealed  in  his  bufom  the  fire 
he  had  ffolen,  and  afterward  had  a 
vulture  perpetually  gnawing  his  liver, 
affords  fo  apt  an  allegory  for  the  ef- 
feds  of  drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
that  one  (Itould  be  induced  to  think  the 
art  of  diffillation,  as  well  as  fume 
other  chymical  proceffes  (fuch  as  cal- 
ciiiing  gold}  had  been  known  in  times 
of  great  antiquity,  and  loff  again. 
The  fwallow’ing  drams  cannot  he  bet¬ 
ter  reprefented  in  hieroglyphic  lan¬ 
guage,  than  by  taking  fire  into  one’s 
bofom  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  effeft  of  drinking  fermented  or 
fpirituous  liquors  is  an  enflamed,  fehir- 
rous,  or  paralytic  liver,  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  critical  or  confequential  difeafes, 
as  leprous  eruptions  on  the  face,  gout, 
dropfy,  epilepfy,  infanity.” 

The  various  produdions  of  Dr 


Darwin’s  fanciful  and  philofophical 
pen,  have  long  fince  beeu  expofed  to 
public  criticiun,  and  received  an  am¬ 
ple  ihare,  as  well  of  obloquy  as  ap- 
plaufe.  Still,  however,  he  has  claims 
to  celebrity  from  the  literary  luffre 
which  adorns  his  charader,  as  a  me- 
dical  Philofopher,  a  philofophical 
Agricultor,  and  a  Poet. 

The  pretenfions  of  Dr  Darwin  to 
high  rank  as  a  medical  Philofopher 
will,  of courfe,  fubffantiate  themfelves 
in  the  merits,  numerous  and  folid  as 
they  are,  of  the  “  Zoonomia.”  In 
whichever  point  of  view  this  work 
(hall  be  confidered,  whether  as  a  mere 
repofitory  of  curious  natural  and  me¬ 
dical  fads,  or  as  a  feheme  and  fyffem 
of  pathological  and  phyfiulogical^dif- 
quifition,  is  probably  matter  of  trif¬ 
ling  import,  fo  far  as  the  reputation 
of  its  author  is  concerned.  Ey  either 
mode  of  appreciation  it  is,  unqueition- 
ably,  a  noble  effort  of  human  labour 
or  of  human  wit ;  and  though  iti<  il- 
luffrious  author  may  have  fometimes 
erred  from  excefs  of  ingenuity,  and 
been  occafionally  blinded  by  too  great 
a  love  of  fyllem,  the  Zoonomia  will 
ever  be  confidered  as  a  produdion  of 
tranfeendent  merit. 

As  a  philofophical  Agricultor  Dr 
Darwin  muff  ever  be  enticled  to  the 
higheff  confideration.  In  order  to 
profit  by  the  multitudinous  experi¬ 
ments  of  Hales,  Grew,  Malpighi, 
Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  Buffon,  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  Prieftely,  &c.  colleded  in 
the  “  Phytologia,”  it  is  not  necelTary 
to  take  poffeillun  of  the  air-built  the¬ 
ory  of  vegetation  which  is  there  con- 
ftruded,  and  fecurely  inhabit  it  as  an 
edifice  whofe  folidityis  equal  to  Use- 
legance.  Whether  the  analogy  is  in 
fad  fo  clofe  between  the  parts  and 
fundions  of  animal  and  vegetable  be¬ 
ings  ; — whether  the  anatomy  of  the 
one  fo  ffridly  correfponds  with  that 
of  the  other„as  to  induce  a  belief  that 
the  latter  arc  in  reality  an  inferior 
order  of  the  former,  poflelTed  of  a 
brain,  uterus,  onufclcs,  and  complete 
sctitout 
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nervous  fyftcm,  is  an  enquiry,  which,  lines  in  the  Botanic  Garden  to  rival 
however  curious,  mud  furcly  be  fub-  in  dignity  and  pathos  the  “  Addrtfs 
ordinate  in  comparifon  with  thofe  to  Swilcar’s  Oak,”  introduced  in  the 
grand  and  indifputable  difeoveries  Phytologia. 

which  the  application  of  chymiftry  to  As  a  profe  writer,  Dr  Darwin  was 
agriculture  has  brought  to  light.  A  incorreft  ;  his  grammatical  errors  are 
fmall  portion  only  of  the  Phytologia  numerous,  and  he  was  even  deficient 
is  devoted  to  this  fanciful  fyflem  of  in  orthography.  In  the  year  1758, 
vegetable  phyfiology :  the  fecond  he  publiflicd  in  the  Philofophical 
part,  divided  into  three  feftions,  treats  Tranfaftions,  “  .‘\h  attempt  toconfute 
on  the  economy  of  vegetation;  and  the  opinion  of  Henry  Earl,  concern, 
the  third,  on  agriculture  and  horticul-  ing  the  afeent  of  vapour  ;’*«and  “  An 
ture,  is  divided  into  fix  feAions.  account  of  the  cure  of  a  periodical 
Dr  Darwin,  in  his  charaftcr  as  a  hxmoptoe,  by  keeping  the  patient 
poet,  does  not  ftand  very  high  in  the  awake.”  This  was  followed  by  “  £x. 
eftimation  of  fome.  The  ear  is  fafei-  perirnents  on  animal  fluids  in  the  ex- 
nated  and  feduced  by  the  mellifluence  haullcd  receiver.”  He  inferted  in  the 
of  his  numbers,  but  there  is  a  harlotry  Derby  Mercury,  an  elegy  written  at 
in  his  embellifhments  which  is  un-  Matlock,  and  addrelTed  to  Mrs  Dar- 
chafte.  His  cadences  are  not  fufficient-  win  ;  another  piece  occafiontd  by 
ly  varied  for  a  poem  of  fuch  length  as  the  appearance  of  a  moft  fatal  dillem* 
the  “  Botanic  Garden indeed  there  per  among  horned  cattle,  at  Calke, 
is  an  evident  mechanifm  in  the  con*  near  Derby  ;  and  a  third  article  on 
Uruftion  of  his  lines  which  it  is  by  occafion  of  ahe  earthquake,  which  fc- 
no  means  pleafant  to  detefl.  But  an  veral  years  ago  was  felt  at  Derby,  and 
imagination  of  unrivalled  richnefs— •  in  the  furrounding  country.  In  1782, 
a  felicity  of  allufion  to  whatever  can  the  Botanical  Society  of  Litchfield 
throw  luftre  on  his  fubjeft — to  an-  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  Linneus’ 
cient  mythology  and  modern  difeo-  Systema  Vegetabilium,  the  execution  of 
verics — to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  which  was  principally  confided  to  Dr 
art ;  if  thefe  are  fome  of  the  effentials  Darwin.  His  otherwoihs  kave  al- 
of  poetry.  Dr  Darwin  may  certainly  ready  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
claim  them  as  his  own.  No  man,  this  biographical  fleetch.  He  has  left 
perhaps,  was  ever  happier  in  the  fe-  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Temple  of  Nq- 
leftion  and  compofition  of  his  epi-  ture,”  which  is  now  publiflied. 
thets,  had  a  more  imperial  command  Next  to  medicine,  mechanics,  and 
of  words,  or  could  elucidate  with  almoft  every  branch  of  Natural  Hif- 
fuch  accuracy  and  elegance  the  moft  tory,  engaged  his  attention.  He  not 
complex  and  intricate  machinery,  only  pm  futd  thefe  ftudies  wjth  great 
Who  but  Dr  Darwin  would  have  ardour  and  diligence  himfclf,  but  alfo 
thought  of  dtferibing  a  porcelain  ma-  embraced  every  opportunity  of  culti- 
nufaftory  in  verfc ;  the  powers  and  vating  and  encouraging  them  among 
conftruftion  of  a  fteam  engine  ;  the  his  numerous  connections  and  ac- 
mechanifm  of  a  w'atch  ;  and  the  com-  quaintancc.  Very  foon  aftet  he  fet- 
pkxity  of  a  cotton*mill  ?  Thefe,  tied  in  Derby,  he  inftituted  and  ella- 
and  many  fimilar  deferiptions,  to  be  bliflied  a  philofophical  fociety  and  li* 
found  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  are  in-  brary,both  of  which  were  in  a  flourifii* 
imitable  in  their  way.  In  fome  of  ing  ftate  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 
his  minor  effufions  he  is  particularly  He  alfo  took  pleafure  in  encouraging 
happy;  the  beautiful  little  fong  w’orks  in  natural  hiftory. 

**  to  May,”  is  exquifitely  finiflied;  But  though  the  learning,  tafte,  and 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  thirty  genius  of  Dr  Darwin,  were  eminently 
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dirplayed  in  tfcefe 'purfuits,  yet  there 
was  one  great  end,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  ail  his  talents  and  views  were 
dii'cdled.  He  did  not  befitate  openly 
and  repeatedly  to  declare,  that  the 
aLquIlition  of  wealth  was  the  leading 
oLje&  of  all  bis  literary  undertak* 
ings ! 

However,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
ftiilihle  to  the  value  of  reputation. 
Huring  the  lall  years  of  his  life,  the 
love  ut  fame  was  a  paiBon  which  had 
great  power  over  his  mind  ;  and  the 
iiicenfe  of  praife  was  fo  plealani  to 
liiin  that  flattery  was  found  to  be  the 
jiioll  fuccefsful  means  of  gaining  his 
notice  and  favour. 


There  are  rcafons  for  fufpefting 
tliat  Dr  Datwin  was  nut  a  believer 
in  Divine  Kcvelatiun..  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  a  gentleman  endea¬ 
voured  to  difeover  whether  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  belief  and  expeClation  of  a 
future  date  of  exiileuce  :  the  Dotlur 
was  obferved  to  fpeak  with  a  confi- 
dciable  degreeof  fedateuefson  the  fub- 
jed,  and  remarked,  that  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  extend  our  wilhes  and  views 
beyond  the  piefcnt  fccne,  and  that  it 
was  right  to  purfue  fuch  meafurcs  as 
are  likely  to  fecure  our  happinels  in 
another  world  ;  ‘‘  but,”  he  added, 
“  let  us  nut  hear  any  thing  about 
hell.”  , 
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Attention  is  the  power 

of  fixing  our  thoughts  on  the 
objeds  of  fenfc  or  intclied,  and  of 
turning  them  from  one  objed  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

In  every  mental  operation,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  underllanding  or  of  the 
will,  attention  has  a  place.  Do  wre 
open  our  eyes  to  furvey  the  beauties 
of  creation  ?  Unlefs  we  call  this  fa¬ 
culty  to  our  aid,  wc  fee  nothing.  Do 
we  attempt  to  reafon  ?  Without  at¬ 
tention,  we  can  neither  foim  pre- 
tnifes,  not  draw  concliiiions.  Is  the 
feavch  of  truth,  or  the  exercife  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  enjoined  upon  us  ?  D«- 

piived  of  this  faculty,  w’e  could  not 
form  a  defirc  for  the  one,  t  or  a  love  to 
the  other.  Its  connedion  with  the 
other  powers  of  the  mind  is  no  lets 
clofc. 

If  this  fad  be  admitted,  many  im¬ 
portant  confequenccs  will  follow  from 
it ;  fome  of  which  1  (hall  briefly  men¬ 
tion. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  attention  is 
one  of  the  firft  faculties'that  fpring 
up  in  the  infant  brealf.  *  The  pain 
which  a  child  feels  io  the  biith,  and 
the  plcafure  it  receives  from  food,  the 
firft  objed  which  it  fees,  and  the  full 


found  it  heats,  imply  the  operation 
of  attention. 

From  this  fad  it  alfo  follows,  that 
though  fume  be  naturally  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  ideots,  or,  iu  tlie  courfe  of 
life,  lofc  their  light,  their  hearing,  or 
their  reafon  ;  yet  all  are  endued  with 
this  faculty,  and  no  one  ever  lofes  it 
totally.  Such  a  want  would  imply 
a  privation  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  in  other  words,  a  privatio.n  of 
mind  itfelf. 

As  while  we  are  awake,  one  or  o- 
thcr  of  our  faculties  is  always  oper¬ 
ating,  it  ncceflarily  follows  from  this 
fad,  that  attention  is  then  conftant- 
ly  in  adioii  ;  that  in  fletp  it  is  often 
employed,  otnerwife  our  dreams 
could  afford  us  neither  pleafure  nor 
pain  ;  nor  could  wc  afterwards  re¬ 
member  them ;  and  indeed,  if.  as 
fome  fuppole,  we  conftantly  think 
in  fleep,  that  even  while  we  are  in 
that  Hate,  this  faculty  is  conftantly 
in  exercife. 

From  the  very  clofe  connedion 
that  fubfirts  between  this  faculty, 
and. the  other  mental  powers,  it  alf6 
neceffarily  follows,  that  their  ftatc 
will  depend  much  on  the  culture 
which  attention  face  received.  This 
indeed 
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iiidetd  daily  experience  conBrms.  even  been  told  of  an  idiot,  who  could 


On  reading  a  book  attentively,  we 
Lave  a  full  and  accurate  rccolledtion  of 
its  contents  ;  but  when  we  read  with¬ 
out  attention,  nothing  is  retained  by 
the  memory.  In  like  manner,  we 
judge  and  reafon  juftly  and  accurate¬ 
ly,  w  hen  we  give  due  attention  ;  but 
without  that  we  arc  fure  to  run  into 
the  mazes  of  error.  Dr  Reid  relates, 
that  Sir  liaac  Newton,  to  one  who 
complimented  him  upon  the  force  of 
his  genius,  which  had  made  fuch  im¬ 
provements  in  mathematics  and  na* 
tural  philofophy,  is  faid  to  have 
made  this  mudelf  and  judicious  re¬ 
ply  ;  Tliat  “  if  he  had  made  any  im- 
jirovcment  in  thefe  fciences,  it  was 
owing  more  to  patient  attention,  tlian 
to  any  other  talent 

This  faculty  fomc  philofophers  re¬ 
fer  to  the  underltauding,  others  to 
the  will.  The  fail  which  I  have 
ilatcd  feems  to  determine  the  point. 
Attention  mull,  I  think,  be  confider- 
td  as  an  intclletlual  power,  becaufeit 
is  elfential  to  the  acquilitionof  know¬ 
ledge,  without  which  the  will  itfclf 
w  oul  J  not  aCu  To  tlris  it  may  not  be 
itiiprcper  to  add,  that,  attention  is 
rot  always  a  volunfary  aft  of  the 
mind.  A  man  in  love,  often  thinks 
of  the  objeft  of  his  alfiftion,  when 
lie  widrts  to  banilh  her  from  his 
thoughts.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  how  can 
attention  be  referred  to  the  will  ?  It 
mud  therefore  be  confidercd  as  an  in- 
tclleftual  power. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  at¬ 
tention  is  a  faculty  of  which  no  one 
is  entirely  deditute.  But  though 
this  be  the  cafe,  different  perfons  pof- 
fefs  it  in  very  different  degrees.  This 
diverfity  is,  perhaps,  partly  natural, 
partly  the  tft’eft  of  culture.  The 
Gependcnce  of  memory  on  attention, 
I  formerly  noticed.  Yet  we  often 
find  peifor.s  pofTeft  of  the  bell  me¬ 
mories,  in  circumftar.ces  in  which 
they  had  neithar  means  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  improve  attention.  1  have 
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give  a  very  dillinft  account  of  fer- 
rr.ons  which  he  heard.  The  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  attention  nc- 
ccflary  in  fuch  cafes,  is  certainly  na¬ 
tural.  That  prafticc  and  art  alfo 
produce  diverliiics  in  the  llrength  of 
this  power,  I  need  not  prove,  for 
who  doubts  it  ? 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
remark,  that  blind  people  generally 
poflefs  this  faculty  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree.  They  are  under 
the  neceflity  of  attending  very  clofe- 
ly  before  they  acquit  e  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  thus  they  form  a  habit  of 
attention.  At  the  fame  time,  their 
thoughts  are  not  dillrafted  as  thofe 
of  other  men,  by  the  view  of  exter¬ 
nal  objifts.  The  llrength  of  this 
faculty  in  the  blind,  partly  accounts 
for  the  amazing  fuccefs  with  which 
fomc  of  them  have  profccuted  literary 
purfuits,  particularly  the  languages, 
geometry,  optics,  adronomy,  with 
the  other  branches  of  natural  philo¬ 
fophy  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  had  the  bent  of  their  genius 
turned  them  to  pneurnatological 
fpeculations,  their  fuccefs  would 
have  been  even  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary. 

The  attention  of  different  men  va¬ 
ries  even  in  kind.  A  metaphyftcian 
can  carefully  obfetvc  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,'  while  his  thoughts 
wander,  when  he  examines  fenftble 
objefts.  The  mind  of  a  geometer 
can  follow  the  longed  mathematical 
demonllration  without  wavering. 
Others  can  attend  only  to  proverbs, 
and  anecdotes,  and  fragments,  and  o- 
ther  fuch  unconnefted  pieces. 

It  mud,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  gcneralrty  of  men,  the 
power  of  attending  to  fenfihle  objefts 
is  prevalent.  This,  perhaps,  is  in  its 
own  nature  more  ealy  ;  and,  by  the 
wife  ap.pointment  of  Providence,  it  is 
confirmed  by  early  and  long-continu¬ 
ed  habits. 

We 
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We  are  not,  however,  able  to  give  proving  this  faculty.  Let  os'  often 
the  fame  attention  to  the  perceptions  confidcr  the  veiy  c’ofe  connexion 
and  fenfations  of  all  the  fenfes.  To  which  fublills  between  attention  and 
thofc  of  fight  and  touch  we  can  attend  the  other  intellettnal  powers.  Let 
more  clofely,  and  fur  a  longer  time,  us  compare  the  proficiency  of  thofe 
than  to  thofe  of  fmell,  or  tatle,  or  men  wliofe  power  of  attention  hat 
hearing  ;  though,  perhaps,  blind  peo-  been  feeble  with  that  of  thofe  who 
pie  may,  in  fome  meafurc,  fotm  an  have  polTefled  it  in  the  highell  degree. 


exception  to  this  remark. 


And  while  engaged  in  fiich  coiitem. 


In  moft  men  too,  fccnes  prefent-  plations,  let  us  be  animated  with  an 
ed  to  the  imagination  fix  attention,  ardent  defire  of  improving  this  facul* 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  our  mind  or  ty. 

our  body  is  overcome  with  labour,  we  With  a  view  to  the  improvement 
can  read  with  pleafuro  the  defciip-  of  attention,  let  ns  daily  fend  up  our 
tions  of  the  poet,  or  the  orator,  tlio’  moll  fervent  fupplications  for  the  aid 
perhaps  unable  to  do  any  thing  clfe.  of  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom 
Paffion  aho  fixes  attention.  The  comelh  every  good  and  perfcdl  gift, 
mind  of  an  untutored  favage  dwells  'i'his  indeed  is  a  rule,  u  liich  applies 
on  the  obje£l  of  his  alTeflioti,  without  to  many  other  cafes,  but  it  feems  not 
a  wandering  thought.  Put  him  in  improper  to  introduce  it  here  »•»  par- 
a  rage—he  thinks  of  you,  and  of  the  ticular,  on  account  of  the  extenfive 
injury  which  you  have  offered  him,  influence  of  attention  over  the  other 
as  clofely  as  Newton  ever  followed  mental  powers,  and  even  over  the  ac- 


any  geometrical  demonllration. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  rc- 


tions  of  life,  efpctially  fince  tlie  Un¬ 
dent,  vainly  confident,  is  too  apt  to 


mark,  that  this  a6t  of  the  mind  is,  in  ncgle^l  it. 

many  cafes,  difcoveied  by  external  If  wc  wifli  to  improve  attention, 
appearances.  When  liflening  ‘to  wc  mull  avoid  indulgence  of  the  paf- 
founds,  wc  obferve  the  utmoll  filence,  fions.  “  A  perfon,”  to  life  the  words 
and,  on  account  of  its  connexion  of  Dr  Watts,  “  a  perfon  under  the 
with  the  internal  ear,  fometimes  open  power  of  love,  or  fear,  or  anger,  great 
our  mouth.  On  objects  of  fight,  pain  or  deep  forrow,  hath  fo  little 
our  eyes  are  intently  fixed.  Attcii-  government  of  his  foul,  that  he  can- 
tion  to  ideas  of  pure  iptelleft  is  mark-  not  keep  it  attentive  to  the  fubje<^l  of 
ed  by  the  head,  and  eyes,  and  body  ;  his  meditation.  The  pafllons  call  a- 
vith  many  other  of  our  members  re-  way  the  thoughts  with  inceflant  im- 
maining  in  a  fixed  pofition.  But  portunity  towards  the  objcdl  that  ex- 
when  paflion  intermingles  with  our  cited  them  \  and  if  we  indulge  the 
thoughts,  attention  is  often  aocom-  frequent  rife  and  roving  of  palTions, 
panied  with  violent  motions  and  agi>  we  (hall  thereby  procure  an  iinfleady 
tations  of  the  corporeal  fyilem,  as  in  and  inattentive  habit  of  mind.  Yet 
the  cafe  of  excelfive  joy  and  forrow,  this  one  exception,”  he  adds,  “  mud 
anger,  and  fear.  be  admitted ;  namely,  if  wc  can  be 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  at-  fo  happy  as  to  engage  any  pafiion  of 
tention  is  a  faculty  fufceptible  of  the  foul  on  the  fide  of  the  particular 
great  improvement.  By  what  means,  ftudy  which  we  Are  purfuing,  it  may- 
then,  it  may  be  afked,  can  it  be  im-  have  a  great  influence  to  fix  the  at- 
proved  ?  Some  of  thefe  I  (hall  brief-  tention  more  (Irongly  to  it 
ly  ftate.  In  order  to  improve  attention,  our 

We  ought  frequently  to  revolve  in  place  of  ftudy  (hould  be  removed  from 
pur  miud  the  vail  importance  of  im-  the  bulUe  of  the  world,  and  fronv 

whatever 
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■whatever  elfc  lias  a  tendency  to  dif- 
tract  the  mind.  Dentollhencs,  it  is 
vi-tll  known,  in  order  to  be  Icfs  fub- 
jftt  to  dillradtion,  caufed  a  fmall 
chamber  to  be  mitdc  for  him  under 
ground,  in  -which  he  (hut  up  himfelf 
whole  months,  (having  the  one  half 
of  his.  head  and  face,  that  he  might 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  go  out.  Des 
Cartes,  if  I  millake  not,  when  he 
wilhed  to  think  very  clofcly  on  any 
iubjeCt,  lay  in  bed  with  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  the  windows  of  his  room 
fhut.  'Though  there  would  be  no 
propriety  in  imitating  either  of  thefc 
great  men,  yet  the  principle  ou  which 
they  proceeded,  was  certainly  jull. 

The  time  we  devote  to  lludy,  alfo 
deferves  notice.  The  morning  has 
univefhtlly  been  approved  as  the  mod 
proper  (eafon  for  fixing  attention,  as 
then  both  the  body  and  the  mind  are 
refielhed.  Next  to  the  morning,  we 
may  rank  the  forenoon,  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  the  evening  between  tea  and 
flipper.  After  a  full  meal,  attention 
is  comparatively  in  a  torpid  (late. 
They  who  value  health,  will  lludy 
neither  then  nor  during  the  night, 
as  Inch  Itydies  have  a  tendency  either 
to  prevent  digellion,  or  to  produce 
hcadachs  and  weak  eyes,  and  broken 
fleep,  which  in  the  end  ruin  the  con- 
ilitutinn. 

Some  writeiT  have  aflerted,  that  hot 
weather  is  very  unfavourable  to  atten¬ 
tion  ;  others,  however,  as  confidently 
deny  this.  Which  of  thcl'c  are  in 
the  right  I  pretend  not  to  fay. 

On  tliis  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  ftu- 
dy  mud  never  be  too  long  continued. 
The  miivi  can  no  more  be  conftantly 
employed  with  effeft,  than  the  body. 
Attention  long  continued,  befides 
hurling  the  conftitution,  becomes 
languid  and  inaftivc.  To  refit  and 
Toulc  it,  relaxation  and  excrcife  muft 
be  employed. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only  in 
general  of  the  means  for  improving  at¬ 


tention.  It  is,  however,  necelTary  that 
we  be  more  particular. 

In  our  firll  attempts  to  improve 
attention,  we  muft  direA  our  thoughts 
on  whatever  is  moll  interefting.  We 
(hould  frequently  furvey  the  beaut i- 
ful  feenes  which  nature  and  art  every 
where  prefent ;  we  (hould  perufe  the 
works  of  the  bed  poets  and  hiftorians, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  we  (hould, 
ourfelves,  write  on  thofc  fubjefls  that 
are  moft  interefting  to  us.  To  this  I 
may  add,  that  it  would  tend  much  to 
the  improvement  of  attention  were 
we  to  form  drawings  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  feenes  we  meet  with,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  poet  or  the  hiftorian, 
or  whether  they  come  under  our  own 
eye.  Thus  we  would  conjoin  amufe- 
ment  and  improvement. 

Having  for  fome  time  exercifed 
attention  in  this  manner,  we  might 
next  turn  our  thoughts  to  fubje£ls  of 
a  more  abllraft  nature,  beginning  with 
thofc  that  are  mote  interefting.  Here 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  ftudics 
will  naturally. claim  our  notice.  Wc 
(hould  now  alfoftudythofe  writerswho 
are  moft  remarkable  fur  clearnefs  and 
clofcnefs  of  rcafoniiig. 

Such  arc  fome  hints  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  faculty.  Were  we 
carefully  to  put  them  in  praftice, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at¬ 
tention  would  daily  acquire  new  vi- 
gour. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  faculty, 
I  fliall  only  further  remark,  that  tho’ 
man,  of  all  animals,  poffeffes  it  in  the 
higheft  and  moft  perfect  degree,  yet 
to  him  it  is  not  confined.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  fpecies  of  qua¬ 
drupeds,  or  birds,  or  infeflB,  orfilhei, 
deftitute  of  it.  Of  this,  our  obfer- 
vations  on  thofe  animals  that  come 
nndvr  our  own  cognizance  muft  con¬ 
vince  ns.  With  refpeft  to  the  others, 
as  none  of  them  arc  totally  deftitute 
of  fenfes,  fo  neither  can  they  be  of 
the  power  of  attention. 
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Concluded  from  piige  1 9  7. 

relations  of  lime  or  fucceflion,  be  from  exhibiting  his  genuine  and 
arc  among  the  moft  important  of  complete  portrait.  'I'hey  are,  be- 
thofe  to  which  ail  created  and  uncre-  fides,  univtifaliy  deficient  in  corredt- 
ated  things  arc  fubjeft.  They  arc  nefs,  even  in  thit  numbering  of  the 
the  principal  relations  of  all  the  times  of  cvcnlE,  which  is  their  pri- 
rhanges  which  exifiences  undergo,  mary  .concern. 

NcgieCf  the  confidciation  of  thefe,  (if  the  Chronicle, alinoft  in  its hrit 
and  remembrance  ceafes,  and  all  perfcAion,  Sir  David  Dairy mpic’s 
thought  is  cunfufion.  Obferve  care-  Annals  of  Scotland,  and  prehdent 
fully,  in  regard  to  any  particular  ob-  Hcnault’s  Chronologic.il  Abridgment 
jtCl,  the  relations  of  time  ;  and  the  of  the  Hillory  r-'"  France,  furnilh  two 
knowledge  of  thefe,  even  alone,  lhall  excellent  examples.  Although  not 
fupply  in  fomc  degree  for  the  want  of  free  from  faults,  they  are  in  all  the 
»ivid  remembrance  of  the  imagery  proper  excellencies  of  the  Chronicle 
and  the  fentiments  to  which  they  arc  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  other  works 
in  this  cafe  to  be  referred.  of  the  fame  fort,  to  which  one  can 

'I'iiis  importance  of  the  relations  of  readily  refer,  that  they  may  be  witii 
time  or  fucceflion,  has  app^ard  to  reafon  fpccified  as  models  tor  thole  to 
mankind  often  fo  very  great,  as  to  follow,  who  (hall  hereafter  attempt 
cnnftiuitc  the  very  ell'ence  of  all  the  any  in  the  form  of  Chronicles, 
clianges  in  nature,  and  in  hu.man  af-  Such  are  the  particular  ufes  of  the 
fairs.  To  mark  and  record  the  re-  Chronicle  in  hiil.'ry,  that  it  were  to 
lative  times  of  events,  has  hence  feem-  be  wiflied  that  in  a  literary  age,  fuch 
cd  to  thofe,  who  did  not  rightly  ap-  as  the prefent,  every  nation  would  pro- 
piehend  the  ctfcntial  character  of  hu-  cure  its  hillory  to  be  written,  as  well 
man  knowledge,  to  conllitute  all  that  in  the  form  of  a  Chronicle,  as  in  that 
was  valuable  in  hillory.  “  Chrcnicles,  of  Epic  Hillory.  The  talk  fliouldbe 
cr  Records,  exprelTmg  the  times  when  performed  with  the  moll  folicitous 
•  certain  phenomena  occurred,  with  care.  Not  a  fmgle  date  fliould  he  left 
run  parativcly  fmall  regard  to  mark  in  any  degree  doubtful.  To  the  enu- 
lo  the  imagination  the  very  form  and  meration  of  the  dales  Ihould  be  added 
prilTure  of  thofe  phenomena  them-  the  bell  reprefentations  which  this 
fclvcs,”  have  been  produced,  where  fpecies  of  writing  can  admit,  of  cha- 
the  majclly  and  power  of  legitimate  rafters,  feenes,  and  all  the  changing 
tpic  hillory  were  much  rather  want-  pl^enomena  which  belong  to  the  hii- 
«d,  and  the  compofition  of  hillory  tory.  Infinite  ufe  might  be  derived 
has  been  degraded  to  a  mere  talk  of  from  a  Hillory  of  England  written  in 
enumeration  and  arithmetic.  thisform,withadcquatc  Ikill  and  pains. 

In  the  form  of  Diftionaries,  and  in  The  phenomena  of  nature  liave 
various  otlier  compends,  Hillory  con-  been  much  lefs  frequently  than  thofe 
tinues  to  be  written  in  the  way  of  of  focial  life,  commemorated  in  Chro- 
Chroniclc,  by  the  compilers  of  the  nicies.  Yet  fcicnce  would  even  now 
prefent  time.  The  greater  part,  how-  be  exceedingly  benefited  by  a  ebro- 
ivet,  of  the  compilations  of  this  fort,  nological  arrangement  of  all  thofe 
are  as  far  from  fciving  the  proper  great  phenomena  among  the  changes 
ufes  of  hillory,  as  a  rod  marked  with  of  nature,  of  which  any  knowledge 
the  lengths,  refpeftively,  of  the  feet,  can  be  acquired,  from  inferences  fug- 
thc  legs,  the  thighs,  the  trunk,  the  gelled  by  a  careful  furvey  of  the  pre- 
iicck,  and  the  head  of  any  roan,  would  fent  condition  of  exterior  and  mattri- 
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al  things,  from  tranfient  hints  and  me¬ 
morials  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  volumes  of  civil  hillory,  or  from 
the  writings  of  ancient  philofophers 
and  naturalills. 

Of  Hiftorical  Compofitions,  the 
moft  perfeA  fpecies  is  that  to  which 
we  may  give  the  name  of  E*’ic  Htjlsry. 
It  differs  from  the  perfeftion  of  epic 
poefy  in  nothing  but  its  ufe  of  profaic 
meafures  alone,  and  its  rigorous  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth  in  fadls.  From  the 
other  fpecies  of  hiilorical  compofition, 
it  differs  particularly  in  its  care  to 
combine  into  one  whole  all  the  faAs 
which  it  relates,  it  mull  not  exhibit 
a  fuccefiion  of  unconnefted  incident, 
but  a  feries  of  fmaller  tranfadlions, 
confpiring  to  fome  one  common  end. 
Its  fphere  comprehends  all  the  excel¬ 
lencies  proper  to  all  the  other  forts  of 
profaic  compofition.  ft  deferibes  fee- 
iiery  ;  it  paints  chara£lers  ;  it  marks 
the  fucccfTion  of  events  in  fnch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  he 
were  prefent,  and  if  not  the  firfl,  yet 
eminently  the  fccondary  agent  in  ef- 
ftdling  them ;  it  difdains  the  meagre 
difplay  of  merely  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  tranfaftion  • ;  and  afpires  to  re- 
prefent  in  epifode,  or  without  even 
any  feeming  fufpenfion  of  its  aftion, 
or  digreffion  fiom  its  courfe,  the 
whole  fyilem  of  life,  both  public  and 
private,  of  the  people,  whofe  llory  it 
tmdertakes  to  exalt  and  immortalife. 
It  includes,  among  thofe  things  which 
it  particularly  delineates,  a  variety  of 
charadlers  fufficient  to  exemplify  the 
fi'veral  leading  fpecies  of  charadler, 
common  among  men  in  that  era  of 
the  progrefs  of  civility  and  refine¬ 
ment  to  which  its  narrative  belongs. 
There  is  no  combination  of  events  in 
human  affairs  from  which  fome  gene¬ 
ral  truth  moral  and  pradical,  does 
not  llrikingly  and  naturally  refult. 
Hence,  though  the  hiftorian  may 
not  perhaps  firfl  think  of  fome  fuch 
general  truth,  and  then  look  about 
for  fome  feries  of  events  to  illullrate, 
and  enforce  it  in  hiilorical  narra¬ 


tive  ;  yet,  if  his  compofition  poffcfs 
the  true  unity  of  Epic  Hillory,  fome 
one  great  prat^ical  truth  will  never 
fail,  even  without  his  particular  care, 
to  be  by  its  whole  cffocl  deeply  im- 
prclfcd  upon  t  he  mind  of  any  reader. 

An  hiilorical  compofition  which 
has  not  a  common  tendency,  like  this, 
cf  all  its  parts,  may,  from  this  defect, 
oven  alone,  be  inferred  to  want  that 
unity  of  defign  and  action,  without 
which  it  cannot  deferve  the  name  of 
Epic  Hillory.  Although  confined 
to  llriA  truth  of  fafts,  the  epic  hif¬ 
torian  may,  however,  produce  almoll 
all  the  fpeciofa  tniracula  which  are  to 
be  expeiled  in  the  llrains  of  the  epic 
poet.  He  needs  only  to  expand  and 
expatiate  in  his  narrative,  where  it 
prefents  nothing  but  wdiat  is  new, 
grand,  and  important,  to  contraft  it 
where  there  are  not  new'  events  in 
human  fortune,  new  difplays  of  hu¬ 
man  paflion  and  charaftcr,  new  cncr. 
gies  of  a6lion,  new  feenes  of  external 
nature,  nor  new  changes  in  its  phyli- 
cal  phenemona  to  be  brought  into 
view.  Except  only,  that  the  hillo- 
rian  mull  adhere  to  truth  of  facts,  as 
rigoroully  as  to  the  truth  of  nature; 
and'that  he  is  free  to  ufe  none  but 
profaic  rythms :  in  all  other  rcfpedls, 
the  excellencies  of  the  Epic  Hillory, 
and  of  the  epic  Poem,  are  the  very 
fame. — Long  fpeeches,  the  nature  of 
hillory  does  not  indeed  admit,  be- 
caufe  fuch  fpeeches  arc  fcarcely  to  be 
procured  genuine,  becaufc  they  arc 
not  to  be  feigned  without  convening 
hillory  into  romance  ;  becaufe,  unicfs 
they  exhibit  chara£terellic  burlls  of 
paflion,  biafles  of  prejudice,  or  ha. 
bits  of  ratiocination,  it  were  better 
to  interweave  the  matter  they  exprcis 
with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative.  Nei¬ 
ther  arc  long  fpeeches  among  the 
proper  beauties  of  epic  poetry.  Un- 
lefs  introduced  upon  thofe  principles 
alone,  which  are  here  fpecified  for 
hillory,  they  will  always  deform  the 
poem  which  they  fill,  and  will  make 
it  necelTarily  uninterclling  and  Un- 
guld 
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fruid.  Very  (hort  and  ftrongly  cha-  tions,  with  which  it  has  intercourfe, 
TKClerilUc  fpceches,  the  epic  hiltorian  will  conftitute  a  particular  fort  of  a* 
ought  to  ufe,  lie  may  procure  exaft-  gents  of  the  fame  character  with  the 
ly  as  they  were  uttered>  and  will  fail  principal  nation.  Another  fpecics  of 
eggregioufly  in  hisdefignif  he  carelef-  agents  will  be  thofe  private  perfons, 
ly  rrjeft.  But  ihefe  are  the  only  fort  kings,  minifters,  generals,  and  othets, 
of  fpecches  which  can  be  of  true  ad-  who  infpire  the  defigns,  guide  the 
vantage  in  epic  poefy.  The  poet  paffions,  and  direft  the  energies  of 
ought  indeed  to  ufe  them  often  ;  the  the  nations  to  which  they  refpeftively 
hiltorian  more  fparcingly.  But  this  belong.  1  hefe  will  form  the  machi- 
is,  as  to  fpeeches,  the  only  difference  nery  of  the  piece.  Their  agency  will 
of  the  rule  between  the  two.  In  ge-  be  abfolutely  that  of  Homer’s  Deities, 
neral,  the  epic  hiltorian  may  fcatter  Though  one  fuccefRon  of  them  may 
through  his  work  a  larger  fuare  of  at-  pafs  away  from  the  fight,  after  ano- 
traftive  wifdom  than  can  be  fitly  ther;  yet  the  unity  of  the  general  de- 
brought  forth  in  a  diredt  and  undif-  fign  needs  not  for  this  to  be  broken, 
guifed  form  by  the  poet.  The  poet,  becaufe  nations,  not  private  perfons, 
on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  deal  are  the  agents  on  whofe  fate  and  con- 
fomewhat  more  than  the  hiilorian,  in  dudt  that  unity  depends.  Befides,  a 
the  pidturing  of  partjpular  imagery,  national  hillory  may  be  compofed  of 
in  the'effufion  of  particular  fentimenis,  a  feries  of  epic  hiltories  of  fuccclllve 
in  the  play  of  dramatic  dialogue  and  grand  events  under  which,  meaner 
adtion.  and  fubordinate  ones  may  be,  with 

There  can  he  no  feries  of  events,  the  greatcll  propriety,  grouped.  The 
to  be  at  any  time  related,  which  may  HilloryofEngland,  for  inftance, might 
not,  in  the  hands  of  a  (kilful  writer,  be  fubdivided  into  the  hillory  of  the 
be  wrought  together  into  the  epic  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
form.  'I'he  hillory  of  any  particular  this  ifle,  the  hillory  of  the  Union  of 
war,  or  treaty,  or  revolution,  or  royal  the  principalities  of  the  Anglo-Saxou 
fucccfGon,  has  obvioufly  an  unity  of  Heptarchy,  the  hillory  of  the  Nor- 
defign,  which  may  give  it  an  epic  man  ConqiieH,  involving  that  of  the 
contexture  of  the  pans.  Is  the  whole  perfedl  ellablilhment  of  feodifm,  the 
hillory  of  a  nation  to  be  related  from  hillory  of  the  gradual  fubverfion  of 
the  very  origin  of  their  national  union,  feodifm,  which  was  finally  accompbfli- 
to  the  time  of  their  attaining  to  emi-  ed  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  hif- 
nent  greatnefs  of  civilization  and  do-  tory  of  the  ellabliflunent  of  a  dynafty 
minion,  through  the  courfc,  perhaps,  of  kings  in  this  ifle,  a  ncceflary  confe- 
of  many  centuries  ?  Even  in  this  it  is  quence  of  the  revolution,  which  has 
not  impofllble  to  find  a  principle  of  been  confummated  only  in  the  prefent 
combination,  by  w'hich  due  unity  of  reign  by  the  entire  fubmiflion  of  the 
delign  may  be  given  to  the  work.  Jacobites,  by  the  dilTolution  of  the 
Let  the  writer  of  fuch  a  hillory  take,  Whig  party,  and  by  the  reduftion  of 
as  his  general  view  in  it,  to  trace  in  the  anllocracy  to  a  due  dependence  on 
this  particular  nation  the  progrefs  of  the  people  and  the  crown.  The  hif- 
civility  from  the  rudell  form  in  whidi  tory  of  any  other  nation  might,  by 
aflbeiated  men  can  be  contemplated,  fimilar  fehemes  of  arrangement,  be  rc- 
to  the  hig'nell  refinement  to  which  dcced,  with  the  greatcll  advantage,  to 
they  fliali  appear  to  have  in  this  in-  the  epic  form. 

fiance  arrived.  In  this  view,  the  na-  None  of  the  hillorical  books  of  the 
tion  will  become  as  it  were  an  indivi-  Holy  Scriptures  arc  of  any  other 
dual.  It  will  be,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  charadlcr  than  chronicles  or  memoirs, 
the  heio  of  the  tale.  Surrounding  na-  Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  hif- 

tory. 
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tory,  has  obfcrved  the  epic  manner 
of  compijlition,  more  than  almoft  any 
fuccccding  hiflorian.  His  d.fign  was 
t  J  give  the  hiftory  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Greeks  over  the  Afiatics  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  hofts  of  Xerxes.  To 
this  primary  delign,  every  part  of 
his  book  is  moicor  Icfs  dircftly  fub- 
fervient.  He  explains  who  were  the 
different  tribes  and  nations  of  the 
Aliatics,  who  were  the  diftcrent  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Greeks,  what  were  re- 
fpfCtiveiy  the  f“ttlements  and  the  na¬ 
tional  chaiaiteis  of  thefe  people,  and 
I.ow,  in  coiifeqiicnce  of  the  mutual 
lelations  thus  eoiiilitutcd,  the  Greeks 
and  Afiaties  becoming  enemies,  pro- 
fecuted  their  humilities  to  a  termina¬ 
tion  lo  gloTinus  and  fortunate  for 
Greece,  in  the  cxpaiifioii  of  the  de¬ 
tails,  a  reader  may  foine times  poflibly 
forget  the  general  delign  ;  but  the 
autiior  appears  not  tc  have  ever  ’oil 
fight  cf  it.  The  hiltoiy  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  is  rathi  r  a  chronicle  thau  an 
epic  hiftory,  in  its  form  :  and  yet  it 
poifeffes,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the 
bei’e  excellencies  of  the  epos.  Livy 
has,  ill  his  work,  many  of  the  bell 
Cjiialities  of  epic  hiftory  ;  but  wants 
due  unity  and  compiehenfion  of  de- 
fign.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  the  biographieal  writings  of  Taci¬ 
tus  ;  for  all  liis  remains  arc,  proper¬ 
ly,  pieces  of  biography.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  Salluft  have,  indeed,  epic 
unity  of  hiftorical  defigir ;  but  are 
deficient  in  dignity  and  variety.  Of 
all  modern  biltorians,  Robertfon  has 
attained  the  ncarefl  to  the  genuine 
power  of  epic  hiftory.  His  hiftory 
of  Scotland  is  that  of  the  triumph  of 
tpieen  Elifabeth,  and  of  the  pr.-ftiy- 
terian  reformation,  in  the  ruin  and 
death  cf  Mary,  and  in  the  difap'point- 
ment  of  every  enterptife  and  intrigue^ 
for  the  relloration  of  popery.  His 
hiftory  of  America,  is  that  cf  the 
cllabliftiincnt  of  the  Spanilh  power 
nr  Me.xico,  Peru,  and  the  furround- 
iiig  coiintiies.  His  hiftory'  of  the 
rcigii  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth. 


was  intended  to  difplay  the  eftahIKh* 
ment  of  the  preient  and  refpedive 
political  conftitutions  of  the  diftcrent 
ftates  of  Europe,  and  of  the  fevcral 
relations  and  interefts  by  which  they 
are  mutually  conneded  with  one  ano- 
ther.  Hence  it-  is,  that  of  all  hillo- 
rians,  Robertfon  is  felt  to  have  the 
greateft  power  to  excite  and  enchain 
curiofity.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  read¬ 
er  of  his  works  feels  in  the  perufal, 
as  if  his  attention  were  fixed  on  an 
epic  poem.^  Clarendon’s  hiftory  of 
the  grand  rebellion  pottefTes  an  epic 
unity  of  defign  ;  but  the  author  was 
not,  like  Robertfon,  mailer  of  the 
epic  power  of  animating  narrative, 
and  .of  unfolding  the  evolution  of 
events. 

The  proper  form  of  biography  is 
alfo  the  epic,  'fhe  defign  of  eath 
particular  biographical  narrative  flrould 
be,  to  explain  the  whole  influence  of 
the  man  on  fociety,  and  the  reflex 
influence  of  fcciety  und  nature  on  his 
abilities  and  enjoyments.  There  lives 
not,  there  never  has  lived,  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  who  has  not,  in  his  charader 
and  circumftanccs,  enough  of  pecu¬ 
liarity  diftinguilhing  him  from  all  the 
reft  of  mankind,  to  render  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  if  it  were  written 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  it,  and  with 
due  diferimination,  valuable  for  the 
difplay  of  fome  inllrudivc  novelty  in 
the  general  charadcr  of  human  nature. 
But  then  it  is  only  in  biography,  writ¬ 
ten  with  epic  unity  of  defign,  and 
with  epic  power  of  imagery  and  fen- 
timent,  that  fuch  advantages  can  be 
found.  Perhaps,  of  all  biographical 
compofitions,  thofe  in  which  Fon- 
tent'lle  commemorates  the  lives  and 
merits  of  a  number  of  the  French  a- 
CcMemlcians,  approach,  though  fliort, 
the  neareft  to  the  charader  of  epic 
biography,  Condorcet,  in  his  lives 
of  Turgot  and  V’oltaire,  perhaps  ri¬ 
vals  the  excellence  of  Fontcntlle.  \Vc 
have  few  fpnetimens  of  this  fort  of 
biography  in  Englilh.  The  bell  are  Dr 
Johnfon’s  lives  cf  Savage  and  of  Pope. 
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From  the  Pbilofopkiiul 

IXlasd  navigation  lias  now  been  fo  ncially  known,  in  oi  Jcr  to  prevent  Fii' 
long  and  cxtenfively  praclifed  in  tore  inifapplicationof  talenls  and  cap- 
Grtal  lb  itain,  that  the  bent  Ills  ari-  iul. 

I'liig  from  it  ai*  geneially  felt  and  ac-  In  planning  a  new  canal,  it  (liould 
knowledged  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  be  carefully  eoniidered  under  which 
whether  ihe  iinpiovemcnts  in  agricul-  of  the  fortgoing  heads  the  ufes  of  the 
tare,  manufaftnres,  or  commerce,  arc  canal  ought  to  be  clafled.  Cates 
mod  indebted  to  the  numerous  canals  will  fometimes,  uo  doubt,  oecui  , 
which  now  interfe£t  the  country  in  where  the  fevered  purpjits  above 
all  directions,  or  to  other  caufts.  mentioned  will  in  fume  meafuie  be 

It  is  not  my  iiiteiiUon  at  prtfent  combined  ;  but  they  will  rarely  be  fo 
to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  equally  balanced,  as  to  create  a  dif- 
{.reat  national  improveniem,  not  to  ficuliy  in  difcovtring  the  predomi- 
enter  deeply  into  the  general  princi-  nant  fcaUires.  The  general  purpofes 
pies  of  it :  what  I  chictly  aim  at  in  of  the  canal  being  judieioully  deter- 
lliis  llight  (ketch  is,  to  draw  the  at-  mined,  all  the  following  Heps  Ihoidvl 
tentiun  of  the  people  who  are  con-  be  taken  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
cerned  in  laying  out  new  canals,  to  principal  end. 

fume  eircumllaiiccs  wbith  appear  to  If  the  canal  is  for  tl.e  pnrpofe  of 
me  to  be  very  material  to  the  intcrefts  carrying  fuel  and  raw  materials  to 
of  can.H  companies  and  to  the  coun-  fome  maniifacf  uring  town  ordidrict, 
try  at  large.  and  cxpoiting  the  manufaduredgoods 

In  confidering  the  fubjtcl,  I  fhall  from  thence,  or  for  carrying  the  pro- 
bcglcaveto  date,  that  canals  are  chief-  duce  of  mines  to  the  fea-lhores, — ihe 
ly  for  the  purpofc  of,  line  of  canal  Ihould  be  niadc  in  as 

i(l.  Carrying  fuel  and  raw  rraterl-  Ihort  a  dindion  as  the  nature  of  tl;c 
als  to  forne  ntanufadluring  towns  or  country  will  admit  of,  even  if  this  line 
didricls,  and  for  exporting  manufac-  Hiould  be  attended  wah  fome  txira- 


tiired  goods, 

2dly,  Carrying  fuel  for  domeftic 
purpofes  ;  manure  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture  ;  tranfportlng  t!ie  produce 
of  the  didricts  through  which  the 
canal  pafTes  to  the  diiTcrcut  markets  ; 


ordinary  cxpence  ;  and  that  mode  i>f 
conveyance  iliould  be  adopted  whiclt 
is  lead  liable  to  be  interrupted,  becaufe 
in  thofe  cafes  much  depends  upon  a 
eonilant  and  regular  fupply. 

If  the  canal  is  chietly  fur  the  pur- 
and  promoting  agricultural  purpofes  pofes  of  agriculture,  thofe  lines  ate 
in  general.  to  tc  fought  for  which  will  accum- 

3dly,  Carrying  the  produce  of  modnte  the  country  moil  perfectly  at 
mines  to  the  fea  Hiorcs.  the  lead  pofiible  expencc.  Tills  will 

Thefe  appear  to’  be  the  leading  not,  in  general,  be  effected  by  (hort 
points  by  which  our  views  ought  to  and  dired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
be  guided  in  planning  new  canals,  circuitous  and  level  lines,  fneli  as  will 
The  fupplying  the  didrid  through  vilil  many  parts  of  the  country,  car- 
which  the  canal  paffes  with  groceries  ry  fuel  and  manure  into  evtty  quarter, 
and  merchant  goods  is  a  very  fecond-  and  take  off  the  produce  of  the  lainl 
aty  confideraiion  ;  experience  has  for  b.iek  carriage.  Merchandise,  al- 
taught  tills  leffon  to  the  perfons  who  though  a  very  inferior  eonfideration, 
are  concerned  in  the  canals  already  will,  Ly  the  fame  means,  be  cxtenfive  - 
made  ;  and  it  is  proper  this  fourcc  of  ly  and  equally  dillributed.  When 
difappoinimcnl  (lioulJ  be  made  ge-  the  carriage  of  thofe  heavy  bat  ne- 

Ceffary 
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cefTarr  articles  is  rendered  cheap,  and 
the  fupply  convenient,  the  coni'ump- 
tion  will  incteafe.  The  very  ufe  of 
hniC  as  a  manure  is  in  general  fufli- 
cfent  to  create  a  conliderable  revenue 
npon  a  canal,  when  the  coal  and  lime- 
lione  can  he  carried  along  the  canal 
at  a  moderate  cxpence.  As  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  mud  incrcafe  the 
•rvealth  of  the  inhabitants,  more  arti- 
<Ies  are  required  to  lupply  their  mul¬ 
tiplied  wants;  the  polleflion  of  capi¬ 
tal  prompts  them  to  enter  upon  new 
employments,  and  the  demands  of  all 
create  an  addition  of  bufiiicfs  upon  tlie 
canal. 

Many  other  advantages  attend  cir¬ 
cuitous  and  level  canals.  If  there  arc 
upland  countries  above  the  levil  of 
the  canal,  fome  cheap  and  convenient 
I'tnatiors  may  be  felefled  where  the 
wade  water  of  the  uplands  can  be 
<  nlltc>ed  into  refervoirs  to  be  form<  d 
for  this  purpofe.  From  thofe  refer- 
w  irs  the  water  maybe  taken  into  the 
c?Tia's.  At  various  points  of  the  ca- 
r  ?l,  where  there  are  falls  immediately 
on  the  lower  fide,  mills  may  be  erec¬ 
ted  for  grinding  corn,  or  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  n'P.nufactures  :  in  many  parts, 
two  or  tliree  overdiot  wheels,  of  fuf- 
I'cient  diameter,  may  be  placed  below 
each  other :  when  the  water  has  per¬ 
formed  thofe  lueful  offices,  it  w'ill  fall 
into  the  Ijrooks,  and  prove  a  plentiful 
;tnd  regular  fupply  to  other  works  in 
the  courfe  of  each  (Iream. 

Improvements  in  agticulture  may 
a’. To  he  greatly  promoted  by  iifinm  a 
part  of  the  wafte  water  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  irrigation.  For  a  canal  car¬ 
ried  over  a  country  upon  a  high  le¬ 
vel  would  prove  an  extcnfive  top 
drain.  Not  only  the  land  adjoining 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  but  all  which 
lies  below  the  level,  may  enjoy  the 
life  cf  the  water  for  irrigation  ;  and 
tlie  brooks  and  rivers  will  be  the  tail 
drains  of  the  country. 

Coiledfing  tire  walle  water  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  heavy  rains,  will  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  every  re.^ped :  it  will 


be  the  means  of  preventing  high  and 
rapid  floods  ;  it  will  be  converting  to 
uleful  purpofes  that  which  flows  off 
to  idle  walle,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
to  politive  milchief. 

The  ufeful  purpofes  to  which 
brooks  and  rivers  are  now  applied, 
will  not  be  injured,  but  improved;  as 
there  will  be  a  more  plentiful  fupply 
in  fummer,  and  a  better  regulated 
one  (luring  the  winter  months. 

Paiiianient  would  not  hefitate  to 
grant  canal  companies  the  power  of 
making  refervoirs,  and  receiving  a 
reafonable  rccompencc  for  the  water 
luppliecl  front  the  canal  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  hccaiife  it  would  injure  no  per- 
Ton,  and  accommodate  all :  it  will 
be  fiirnifliing  additional  powers  to 
IJritilli  indiillry,  and  creating  perman¬ 
ent  wealth  to  the  nation. 

I  undetftand  that  this  mode  of 
manaoing  water  has  long  been,  prac- 
tifed  in  Italy,  cfpicially  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  where  a  confiderahle  revenue 
is  derived  by  the  wafte  water  of  ca¬ 
nals  ;  and  the  regulations  refpeffing 
it  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Icgiflaturc  of  that  country. 

If  I  am  riglrt  in  the  foregoing 
ftatements,  it  will  be  cafy  to  apply 
them  to  diflerent  diftricls  of  country, 
and,  by  a  careful  and  impartial  judg¬ 
ment,  to  decide  upon  the  cliarafter 
of  each  canal. 

It  is  probably  not  fufficicntly 
known  what  quantity  of  rain  water 
falls  in  the  courfc  of  a  year  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  it  there¬ 
fore  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the 
following  ftatement,  which  will  be 
fome  guide  with  regard  to  this  fub- 
jeft  ;  and  if  along  with  this  wc  take 
the  accounts  of  perfons  accuftomed 
to  make  obfervations,  a  tolerably  cor- 
reft  eftimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
average  quantity  of  water  which  can 
be  colledted  in  each  diftricJI :  it  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  exceed  the  ex- 
pe(ftatioii8of perfons  who  Itave  not  paid 
attention  to  this  important  fubjecl. 

Rain 
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Rainfalls — At  London,  being  the  Iiith. 

average  of  the  following  Years;  Lincolnfliire,  extrefl-.c  wet  -  24 

•774.  5*  6,  7,  S,  9,1780;  1789,  Liverpool  -  -  -  34^ 

90,91,92  Inch.  2i:f  Townley,  in  Laiicaniire  -  -  4ii- 

Upminillcr,  in  EITex,  average  Kendal,  in  Weilmoreland  -  61^ 

of  1700,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  •  -  19-5  Dumfries,  in  Scotland  -  -  36^ 

L’incolndiire,  in  medium  feafun  18  Glafgovv,  ditto  •  •  *31 

The  History  ^Knowledge,  Literature,  Taste, Great  Eri- 
TAIK,  durir.g  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  11. 

Contluded  ftom  Page  150. 


/^XFORD,  in  the  time  of  the  ci- 
vil  war,  feems  to  have  hccu  the 
only  place  in  the  kingdom  wluie.wa- 
fca/  founds  were  allowed  to  be  heard  : 
for  that  city,  during  a  conltderable 
time,  being  the  royal  relidence,  not 
only  the  lioufehold  mulicians,  but 
many  performers  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  cathedrals  of  the  capital,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  flocked  thither  as  to  a  place 
of  fafety  and  fubtillence.  However, 
after  Charles  I.  was  obliged  to  quit 
this  poll,  and  had  been  totally  defeat¬ 
ed  at  Nafeby,  they  were  neceffarily 
difperfed,  and  thofe  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  And  an  afyliim  in  the  houfe 
offome  fecrct  friend  to  royalty  and 
to  their  art,  were  obliged  to  betake 
themfelvcs  to  new  employments. 

Ten  years  of  gloomy  filence  tlao- 
fed,  before  a  ftring  was  fuffered  to  vi¬ 
brate,  or  a  pipe  to  breathe  aloud,  in 
the  kingdom,  as  we  hear  of  no  mufic- 
meetings,  clubs,  or  concerts  till 
1656  ;  when,  by  the  indullry  of  An¬ 
tony  Wood,  whofe  paflion  for  the  art 
inclined  him  to  regard  every  thing 
connciEled  with  it  as  worthy  of  a  me¬ 
morial,  we  have  an  accurate  account 
of  the  (late  of  pra^ical  mufic  in  this 
univerfity  and  age. 

The  obligations  of  Euglifh  hifto- 
rians  and  biographers  to  this  diligent 
antiquary  are  fuch,  that  he  merits  an 
honourable  niche  in  every  literary  fa¬ 
brication  to  which  he  has  contributed 
materials. 

Antony  Wood,  whofe  life  was 


fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  dead,  and 
whofe  labours,  lince  his  dcciafc, 
have  fo  much  facilitated  the  inquiries 
cf  the  living,  was  born  at  Oxford 
1632.  In  his  life,  written  by  iiim- 
felf  with  the  Cmplicily  of  ancient 
times,  he  tells  us,  “  that  in  1651,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natuial  and  in- 
fatiablc  genius  to  mulic.  He  txercife  J 
his  hand  on  the  violin  ;  and  hiving 
a  good  ear  to  take  any  tune  at  lirit 
Iiearing,  he  could  quickly  dt<iw  it  out 
from  the  violin,  but  not  with  the  fame 
ftrings  that  others  iifed.  He  wanted 
underilanding,  fiiends,  and  ir>oney, 
to  pick  him  out  a  good  mailer,  other- 
wife  he  might  have  equalled  a  capital 
one  on  that  inllrumeiit,  and,  in  ling- 
ing,  vied  with  any  peifon  then  in  the 
univerfity.”  However,  he  procured  a 
mailer  Charles  Grifliths,  one  of  the 
mulicians  belonging  to  Oxford,  whom 
lie  then  thought  to  be  a  moll  excellent 
artiil,  though,  when  he  w'as  hlmfelt 
improved,  he  found  that  he  was  not 
fo  : — but  he  obtained  at  lail  a  profici¬ 
ency  in  mufic,  and  frequented  w’eekly 
meetings  of  muficians,  tiie  merits  of 
whom  he  details  very  tlaboratcly.  I.t 
another  place  he  fays,  “  that  heraldry, 
muiic,  and  painting,  did  fo  crowd 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
them  ;  and  by  mufic,  and  tare  books 
in  the  library,  his  life  was  a  perfedt 
EljJiutn,  having,  beCdcs,  a  gencrofity 
of  mind,  and  a  hatied  of  all  chat  was 
fervile,  fneakiiig,  or  advantageous  for 
lucre  fake.”  if  this  minute  biogra¬ 
pher  is  femetimes  wanting  in  talle 
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and  fcleclion,  to  give  liis  records  due 
iinp<-.rtance,  it  niiiil  be  afcribed  to  his 
eoiiftant  habit  of  niniiing  memoran¬ 
dums  of  every  peifon,  ttanfadfion, 
and  circiuritlance,  witliin  his  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  uncouth  language  of  his 
early  youth.  This  dialctt  alone  ren¬ 
ders  his  wtitings  frccjuently  ridiculous, 
tlnnigh  tliey  contain  fuch  information 
us  cannot  be  obtained  any  wheieclfc, 
'i'iic  few  opportunities  he  had  of 
knowing  the  gradual  changes  in  onr 
» olloquial  language  by  conveifmg  with 
men  of  tiie  world,  and  being  debarred 
the  peuifal  of  elegant  books  by  bis 
favourite  courfe  of  reading,  degrade 
him  to  a  level  wiili  writeis  inlinitt'.y 
his  Inferiors  both  in  ufe  and  entertain 
ment.  Wood  was  perhaps  too  much 
an  entliufiall;  in  mufic  to  fpeak  of  its 
efiedlswith  crilieal  and  philofophical 
ptecifion  :  however,  without  his  aflill- 
ance,  the  (late  of  the  art,  as  well  as 
the  anecdotes  of  the  profeflbrs,  would 
have  been  diificult  to  find. 

Tile  nation,  tired  of  tbe  ferioufnefs 
appumching  to  gloom,  which  marked 
the  repub'hc  with  Cromwell  at  its 
iiead,  manifefted  their  joy  at  the  re- 
fleiration  of  a  monarchy  by  every’  pofii- 
lile  demonllration — the  viol  and  the 
fong- again  were  heard  in  their  llreets, 
and  the  facred  mulicians  again  appear¬ 
ed  in  their  cathedrals.  Biit  many 
who  had  been  degraded,  and  involved 
in  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war,  and 
thefubverfjonoflhecdablilhedchurch, 
died  during  the  conflidl.  Of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Chatles  the  firft’s  chapel, 
none  appear  to  have  claimed  their 
ioraier  llatiou  but  Dr  Wilfon,  Chrif- 
lopher  Gibbons,  and  Henry  Lawes. 

During  the  nfurpntion  of  Crom¬ 
well,  it  was  deemed  elTential  to  true 
religion  that  no  organs  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  churches,  that  ca¬ 
thedra!  fervice  fliould  be  totally  abo- 
lilhed*,  and  all  whofe  funftions  had 
been  to  alTift  in  fuch  profane  vanities 
fltould  betake  themfelves  to  feme  cm 

*  There  are  many  perfons  who  ftill  t 
to  wilh  the  abolition  of  the  cathedral  fe 
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ployments  Icfs  olfenfive  to  the  I.ord. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  tenets,  tire 
churches  liad  been  ilripped  of  their 
organs,  libtaries  and  repofitorjcs  ran- 
lackcd  for  mulical  fervice  books  of 
every  kind,  whirh  being  all  coiifidcr- 
ed  alike  fuperllitious  and  ungodly, 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  tb; 
utmoll  efforts  nfed  for  a  total  extirpa. 
tion  ; — and  indeed  wilh  fuch  fuccci?, 
tliat  when  the  heads  of  the  church  fet 
about  re-cllabli(liing  cathedral  mufic, 
it  was  equally  diflicnlt  to  find  inilrii- 
ments, books,  performers,  and  fingers, 
able  to  Complete  the  duty'.  Organ- 
builders,  organirts,  and  clioirmen,  har¬ 
ing  been  driven  to  feck  new  means  of 
fublillence,  the  former  became  com¬ 
mon  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  thofe 
of  the  latter  who  did  not  enter  the 
king’s  army  privately  taught  the  lute, 
virginal,  or  fuch  mifcrable  pfalmody 
as  was  publicly  allowed.  A  fuflicieiit 
number  of  workmen  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  fupply  of  organs  not  being  found 
ill  out  own  country,  it  was  judged  ex¬ 
pedient  to  invite  foreign  builders  of 
known  abilities  to  fettle  among  us; 
and  the  premiums  offered  on  this  oc- 
cafion  brought  over  the  t  wo  celebrated 
workmen  Smith  and  Harris.  Ber¬ 
nard  Schmidt,  as  the  Germans  write 
his  name,  was  accompanied  by  liis 
two  nephews  as  aflillants.  To  dif- 
•ifnguifh  him  from  thefe,  as  well  as 
to  exprefs  the  reverence  due  to  his  a- 
bilities,  whieh  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  liis  profeffion,  he  was  called  Father 
Smith. 

An  organ  is  fo  operofe,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  comprehenfive  a  piece  of 
inechanifm.that,  to  render  itcompletc 
in  tone,  touch,  variety,  and  power, 
(exclufjve  of  the  external  appearance) 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greateft  efforts 
of  human  ingenuity.  Smith  was  fo 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  wood  as 
never  to  ufe  any  that  had  the  leall 
knot  or  flaw  in  it,  and  fo  tender  of 
-his  reputation  as  never  to  wafte  his 

time 

hink.  it  did  not  evince  a  bad  tajle  in  mufic 
rvice. 
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time^  in  attempting  to  mend  a  bad 
pipe  :  if  it  had  any  radical  defed,  he 
threw  it  away  and  made  another. 
This  accounts  for  the  equality  and 
fweetaefs  of  his  dops,  as  well  as  the 
foundnefs  of  his  pipes,  to  this  day. 
Smith  had  not  been  many  montlis 
here  before  Harris  arrived  from 
France,  with  his  fon  Reuattis  Harris, 
who  on  the  death  of  bis  father  be¬ 
came  a  very  formidable  rival  to  Smith. 
The  contention  between  thefc  emin¬ 
ent  art  ills,  at  the  time  of  evening  the 
admirable  organ  which  now  Hands  in 
the  Temple  church,  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  violence  as  never  happened 
before  or  iince  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 
About  the  latter  end  of  Chas.  the  fe- 
cond’s  reign,  the  mailer  and  benchers 
of  the  Temple,  determining  to  have  as 
complete  an  organ  as  poibble  in  their 
church,  received  propofals  from  both 
thefe  eminent  artifls,  backed  by  the 
recommendations  of  fo  equal  a  num¬ 
ber  of  powerful  friends  and  (kilful  or- 
ganills,  that  they  were  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  which  to  employ  :  they  there¬ 
fore  told  the  candidates,  that  if  each 
would  crcfl  an  inftrument  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  church,  they  would 
retain  that  which  by  the  greatcil  num¬ 
ber  of  excellencies  Ihould  be  allo;wed 
to  merit  the  preference.— Smith  and 
Harris  agreeing  to  this  propofal,  in 
eight  months,  each,  with  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  his  abilities,  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  inftrument  fur  the  trial.  Dr 
Tudway,  an  eminent  mufician,  per¬ 
formed  on  Smith’s  organ ;  and,  till 
the  other  was  heard,  every  ""one  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  mull  be  chofen.  Har¬ 
ris  employed  Lulli,  organift  to  Ca¬ 
tharine,  to  touch  his  organ,  which 
brought  it  into  favour ;  and  thus  they 
continued  vying  with  each  other  fur 
nearly  ^  twelvemonth.  At  length, 
Harris  challenged  Smith  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  reed-ftops  in  a  given  time:— 
thefe  were  the  vox  humana,  Cre- 
morne,  and  fome  others.  The  ftops, 
which  were  newly  invented,  or  at  leail 
new  to  Englifh  ears,  afforded  great 
Ed.  Mag,  ^pr'il  1803. 


delight ;  and  the  imitations  were  fo 
exadt  on  both  Tides,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  who  had  heft  fuc- 
ceeded.  At  lail  the  decifion  was  left 
to  lord  chief  juftice  Jeffries  (after¬ 
ward  king  James’  pliant  chaneellor) 
and  he  terminated  the  controverfy  in 
favour  of  Father  Smith  ;  fo  that  Har¬ 
ris’s  organ  was  taken  away  without 
lofs  of  reputation,  having  fo  long 
pleafed  and  puzzled  better  judges  than 
Jeffries. 

Thefmall  ftock  of  mufic  with  which 
the  king’s  chapel  began  becoming  in 
a  few  years  Icfs  delightful  by  frequent 
repetition,  and  Charles  perceiving  a 
genius  for  cumpolitioo  in  fome  of  the 
young  people  of  the  chapel,  he  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  cultivate  it ;  and 
many  of  the  firll  fet  of  chorifters, 
even  while  children,  compofed  fer- 
vices  which  are  dill  ufed  in  our  ca¬ 
thedrals.  Dr  Tudway,  in  affigning 
reafons  for  the  change  of  ftyle  in  the 
mufic  of  the  chapel-royal,  fays,  His 
majefty,  who  was  a  briftc  and  airy 
prince,  coming  to  the  crown  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  was  foon  tired  with 
the  grave  and  folemn  way  eftablithed 
by  Tallis,  Bird,  and  others,  and 
ordered  the  compofers  to  add  fym- 
phonies,  accompanied  by  violins  cor¬ 
nets,  and  fackbuts,  with  other  inftru- 
ments.  to  all  their  anthems  and  ritor- 
nels.  The  old  mafters.  Dr  Child, 
Dr  Gibbons,  and  Mr  Low,  orga- 
nifts  to  his  majefty,  hardly  knew  how 
to  compofe  with  thefe  new-fangled 
ways,  but  proceeded  in  their  old  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  therefore  there  arc  only 
fome  fervices  and  full  anthems  to  be 
found  of  theirs.  In  five  years  time, 
fome  of  the  brighteft  children  in  the 
chapel,  as  Pelham,  Humphrey,  and 
John  Blow,  &c.  began  to  be  mafters 
of  compofition,  fo  that  every  month 
they  produced  fometliing  new,  with¬ 
out  which  indeed  they  could  not  hope 
to  pleafe  his  majefty.”  As  French 
mufic  under  this  reign  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  kimwit  in  England  than  Italian, 
there  arc  in  tlie  melody  of  Humphrey, 
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and  that  of'Purcdl,  paflago  which  genius  and  abilities,  but  all  tlie  muH- 
remind  us  of  Lulli,  whom  )3harles  cians  of  the  feventcciith  century,  ex> 
pointed  out  to  his  muficians  as  a  mo*  cept  Purcell.  Thefc,  however,  pre* 
del.  Humphrey  was  fent  out  bythe  pare^  the  way  for  his  bold  and  origi* 
king  to  Paris  to  iludy  under  him,  and  nal  genius  to  expand  ;  and  feveral  of 
was  the  firft  of  church  compofers  who  his  wonderful  melodies  and  happy  li- 
had  the  lead  idea  of  mufical  pathos,  cences  appear  to  have  been  Bril  fug* 
Captain  Henry  Cook^  mailer  of  she  gelled  by  thefc  fcllow-ftudcnts.  Yet 
chapel,  had  been  elleemed  the  firft  what  they  had  flightly  touched.  Pur* 
tnulician  of  his  time  till  his  fcholat  cell  treated  with  the  force  of  a  Mi* 
Humphrey  came  into  notice,  on  whofe  chael  Angelo,  whufe  abilities  render* 
celebrity  Cook  died  of  grief.  ed  the  difficult  eafy,  and  gave  to  the 

Humphrey  was  appointed  to  fill  iut,  what  would  have  been  in  lefs 
his  place,  which  he  did  not  long  live  powerful  hands  diftortion,  effect  and 
to  enjoy.  He  died  much  regretted  at  grace.  Wife  was  a  native  of  Sahf* 
the  age  of twenty*fcvcn.  bury;  in  which  cathedral  he  was  or* 

John  Blow  was  a  fcholar  of  Cook,  ganill,  and  afterward  a  gentleman  of 
His  compofitions  for  the  church  have  the  chapel-royal.  In  i685,  he  wai 
immortalifed  his  name  among  his  preferred  to  the  place  of  almoner,  and 
countrymen.  Many  of  his  prod  unions  matter, of  the  boys  at  St  Paul’s.  He 
are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Handel,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  great  favour 
in  the  grand  ftylc  of  choral  mufic ;  with  Charles,  who  aliigiied  him,  as 
and  though  it  has  been  obje61cd  to  king’s  organift  for  the  time,  the  pii- 
him,  that  he  has  frequently  violated  vilege  of  playing  to  his  majetty  on  the 
rule,  and  that  there  arc  crudities  in  organ  at  whatever  church  he  was  pre- 
his  counterpoint,  his  uncommon  har*  fent. 

monies  are  fo  well  juttified  by  effeft.  The  firtt  fet  of  chapel  boys  having 
his  fubjcAs  of  fugue  arc  fo  bold  and  matured  into  men  fuch  eminent  mailers 
mattcrly,  and  his  pathetic  expreffion  as  Humphrey,  Wife,  and  Blow,  ex* 
fo  Hrikingly  affcAing,  that  the  bell  cites  a  curiofity  concerning  their  im* 
critic  in  church  mufic  which  England  mediate  fuccelfors  ;  and  th'S  fecond 
can  boaft*  has  left  a  printed  tettimony  clafs  not  only  produced  Dr  Tudway 
in  his  favour,  pointing  out  “  Dr  and  Dr  Turner,  who  afterward  ar*  ' 
Blow’s  talent  ofnev)  niodtdation  as  his  rived  at  dillinguilhed  excellence,  but 
pcculiarexccllence.”  Blow  was  matter  Henry  Purcell,  who,  during  a  Ihort 
to  our  Englilh  Orpheus,  Purcell !  life,  and  in  an  age  almott  barbaious 
and  moft  of  his  pupils  were  eminent  for  every  fpecies  of  mufic  hut  that  of 
in  their  art.  He  died  in  the  fixtieth  the  church,  manifetted  more  original 
year  of  his  age:  and  tlvpugh  he  did  genius  than  any  mufician  in  fimilar 
not  arrive  at  great  longevity,  yet,  by  circumftances  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
beginning  his  courfc,  and  mounting  to  The  fine  arts  depend  fo  much  on 
the  fumrait  of  his  profeffion  early,  he  the  encouragement  of  the  great,  that 
enjoyed  a  profperous  and  eventful  they  have  never  flourilhed  in  any 
liiV.  •  kingdom  where  its  moll  illuttrious  in* 

Michael  Wife,  another  of  the  three  habitants  were  ipdilfereiit  to  their 
eminent  dhurch  compofers' that  were  charms;  and  the  periods  of  our  own 
foftered  in  the  chapebroyal  immedi*  liiftory  in  which  mufic  has  been  nuill 
ately  after  the  reftoration*  was  a  feho*  favoured  by  royalty,  are  thofe  alone 
lar  of  Cook  at  the  time  of  Humphrey  that  entitle  us  to  any  kind  of  (hare  in 
and  Blow  ;  and  each  of  this  triumvi-  the  honour  of  its  cultivation.  Queen 
rate  not  only  furpaffed  their  matter  in  Elifabeth  was  herfclf  a  performer,  and 
f  *  prevented 

*  The  late  Dr  Boyce.  ’  >  {  >' 
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pre*entcd  muGc  from  being  driven 
out  of  our  cathedrals  by  hei  iiijunc* 
tions.  Charles  T.  patronifed  the  little 
good  mufic  that  fublifted  during  hit 
Uirbulent  and  unhappy  reign  {  and 
Ciiarlet  II.  by  his  fmiles  and  atten-' 
tions  (limulated  the  natives  of  his 
land  to  make  a  copfiderable  progrefs 
in  the  art,  without  the  aid  of  Italy  or 
Germany :  indeed,  the  paflion  of  this 
prince  for  every  thing  that  was  French 
changed  the  national  tafte  ;  but  Lulli 
being  in  faihion  at  Paris,  we  reaped 
fome  advantages  from  it. 

Henry  Purcell  is  as  much  the  pride 
of  the  Englifh  in  mufic,  as  Shakfpeare 
in  the  drama,  or  Newton  in  philofo- 
phy  He  v^as  bred  up  in  the  king’s 
chapel  under  Dr  Blow,  and  at  eigh¬ 
teen  was  appointed  maejin  di  capiiU 
of  Weftminrter  abbey.  The  world  it 
more  partial  to  promiling  youth  than 
to  accomplifhed  age  ;  and  at  twenty- 
four  he  was  advanced  to  one  of  the 
three  places  of  organift  at  the  royal 
chapel ;  where,  as  he  was  able  to 
have  his  compofitions  better  perform¬ 
ed  than  any  where  elfe,  his  fame  was 
foon  extended  to  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

From  this  time  his  anthems  were 
eagerly  procured,  and  heard  with  rap¬ 
ture  wherever  .they  could  be  perform¬ 
ed.  Nor  was  he  fuffered  long  to  de¬ 
vote  himfclf  totally  to  the  church  :  he 
was  folicited  to  compofefor  the  Gage 
and  the  chamber,  in  both  which  un¬ 
dertakings  he  was  fo  fuperior  to  all 
his  predccefibrs,  that  his  compofitions 
feem  to  fpeak  a  new  language  ;  yet, 
however  different  /rom  that  to  which 
the  public  had  been  long  accuftomed, 
it  was  univerfally  underfiood ;  and  his 
fongs  comprifed  whatever  the  ear 
could  wi(h  or  the  heart  could  feel, 
'fhe  Unlimited  powers  of  his  genius 
embraced  every  fpccies  of  mufical  ex¬ 
cellence  with  equal  felicity.  In  the 
church  offices — whether  he  adhered 
to  the  elaborate  ftyle  of  his  great  pre- 
deceffors,  or,  following  his  own  ima¬ 
gination,  adopted  the  pathetic  and  ex- 


preffive,  of  which  he  was  himfelfi  a 
principal  inventor,  accompanying  the 
vocal  parts  with  inllruments—  he  ma- 
nifefted  equal.abilities.  In  compofi- 
tions  for  (he  theatre,  though  the  ef- 
fcAs  of  an  orchcilra  were  little  known, 
yet,  as  he  employed  them-— giving  to 
the  voice  a  melody  more  interetting 
and  impaffioned  than  had  been  heard 
in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  Italy  it- 
felf-— he  foon  became  the  darling  of 
the  nation  :  and  in  chamber  mufic, 
whether  fonatas  for  inllruments,  fongs, 
or  catches,  he  fo  far  furpaffed  what¬ 
ever  had  been  produced  or  imported 
before,  that  all  other  mufic  feemed  in. 
ftantly  to  be  configned  to  oblivion, 
fiigotted  admirers  of  modern  mufic 
trray  call  Purcell’s  tafte  barbarous ; 
yet,  in  fpite  of  fuperior  cultivation,  in 
in  fpite  of  all  the  viciffitudes  of  fa- 
(hlon— original  genius,  feeling,  and 
paffion,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  difeover- 
able  and  eminent  in  his  works.  He 
pofTefled,  like  Shakefpeare  and  Guido, 
the  inimitable  of  his  art ;  and  fnatched 
the  grace  beyond  it  above  all  who 
have  ever  before  oV  fincebeen  famous. 

Walther,  by  not  having  alTigncd  to 
Purcell  a  niche  in  hit  Mufical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  fcems  never  to  have  heard  of 
hit  exiftence ;  but  Purcell  was  fo  truly 
a  national  compofer,  that  his  name 
was  not  likely  to  be  wafted  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
fame  may  be  aferibed  not  only  to  the 
paucity  of  his  compofitions  for  inftru- 
ments,  without  which  mufical  pro- 
du^lions  are  an  unintelligable  lan¬ 
guage  to  foreigners,  but  his, vocal 
compofitions  being  folely  adapted  to 
Englilh  words.  We  Ihould  have  known 
as  little  of  Lulli  as  the  French  and 
Italians  do  of  Purcell,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  partiality  which  Charles 
acquired  by  his  long  refidence  on  the 
continent.  The  firft  attempts  at 
operas  here,  after  the  reftoration, 
were  either  French,  or  on  the  model 
of  thofe  in  favour  at  Vci  failles  ;  and 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  melody  of  Lulli  and  Pttrcell,  muft 
<  perceive 
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perceive  a  ftrong  refemblance.  Pur¬ 
cell,  however,  having  infinitely  more 
fancy  than  the  frenchified  l  ufean,  his 
produ^ions  afford  fargreater  pleafure, 
to  judges  of  good  mufic,  than  can  be 
found  in  Cambert  and  Grabu,  whom 
Charles  patronifed  in  preference  to 
Purcell.  Purcell  has  fortified,  length¬ 
ened,  and  harmonifed,  the  true  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  Englifb  language — thofe 
'  notes  of  paflion  which  an  inhabitant 
of  our  ifland  would  breathe  in  fuch 
fitnations  as  his  words  deferibe,  he 
has  enforced  by  the  energy  of  mo¬ 
dulation,  which  on  the  different  oc- 
cafions  is  fweet,  bold,  affeffing,  and 
fublime. 

rhefe  remarks  are  addreffed  to  none 
but  Knglifhmen  ;  for  the  exprefllon  of 
words  can  only  befell  by  the  natives' 
of  any  country,  who  feldom  extend 
their  admiration  of  fpreign  vocal  mti- 
fic  fiiithcr  than  its  effeft  on  the«r: 
nor  has  it  any  advantage  over  inftru- 
mcntal,  excepting  that  of  being  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  bujnan  voice,  like  Sol- 
feggi.  If  the  Italians  themfelves  did 
not  come  over  here  to  give  us  the 
Hue  expreffion  of  their  fongs,  we 
fhoiild  never  find  it  out  by  fludy  or 
pra^fire. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  our  na¬ 
tional  tafte,  thaf  Gibbons,Humphrey, 
and  Purcell,  were  not  favoured  with 
longevity  ;  as  a  fchool  might  ihen 
have  been  eredfed,  which  with  thefe 
maffers,  at  the  head  of  it,  including 
Blow,  would  have  enabled  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  foreign  affiffance. 

Purcell  died  at  thirty-feven,  in  the 
year  1697.  'No  other  vocal  mufic 
was  celebrated  for  thirty  years  after 
bis  death  ;  and  it  then  gave  way  only 
to  fome  favourite  airs  of  Handel. 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the 
arts  without  an  honourable  mention  of 
Purcell’s  catches  and  glees  ;  of  which 
the  humour,  ingenuity,  and  melody, 
were  fo  congenial  to  the  national  tafle 
as  to  render  them  the  foie  produdtions 
in  this  facetious  drain,  which  weVe  in 
general  ufc  for  nearly  a  century.*  And 
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though  the  patronage  and  premiums 
bellowed  in  later  times  upon  this  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  as  well  as  modern 
fkill  in  performance,  have  given  birth 
to  many  glees  of  a  more  exalted  drain, 
Purcell  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
wit,  contrivance,  or  efifedl,  of  his 
catches. 

A  charter  granted  to  the  muficians 
of  the  city  of  Weflminfter  by  Charles 
I.  had  lain  dormant  from  his  death 
till  the  refloration  ■,  but  immediately 
after  that  event  the  perfons  named  in 
it  who  were  dill  living  determined  to 
refeue  mufic  from  the  difgrace  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  exert  their 
authority  for  the  intered  of  its  pro- 
feffors.  1  he  king's  baiyl,  and  other 
profclTors,  both  natives  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  eminent  in  that  time,  were  enrol¬ 
led  in  this  charter  as  the  king’s  mufi- 
cians ;  “  and  all  fuch  as  are  and  (hall 
be  muficians  of  his  majedy,  his  heirs, 
and  fuccelTors,  (hall  from  henceforth 
for  ever,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  grant, 
be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,*  in 
deed,  fa£l,  and  name,”  See.  The  other 
powers  granted  by  this  charter  allow¬ 
ed  the  corporation  from  time  to  time 
to  make  bye-laws,  and  impofe  fines  00 
fuch  as  tranfgreffrd  them  ;  “  which 
fines  they  (hall  have  for  their  owa 
ufe.” — In  purfuance  of  thefe  powers, 
the  corporation  hired,  a  room  in  Dur¬ 
ham  yard,  in  the  Strand,  within  the 
city  of  Wefiminder.  Their  fird  meet¬ 
ing  was  in  1661,  (Nicholas  Lamine 
being  mat  dial,)  from  which  day  they 
proceeded  to  make  orders— -fummon- 
ing,  fining,  and  profecuting  the  fitd 
profeffors  “  who  dared  make  any  be¬ 
nefit  or  advantage  of  mufic,  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales,  without  firft  taking 
out  a  licenfc  from  their  fraternity.” 
Among  the  indanccs  of  the  exercife 
of  their  power,  •  it  was  ordered  that 
Lock,  Gibbons,  and  other  celebrated 
maders  in  their  art,  “  do  come  to 
Durham  yard,  and  bring  each  of 
them  ten  pounds,  or  (how  caufe  to 
the  contiary.”  This  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moil  unmeaning  and 
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opprf  {Tivc  monopolies  with  wliicli  the  cr,  far  lefs  likely  to  benefit  the  public, 
Stuarts  had  long  vexed  the  nation,  or  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  ait. 
Such  a  tyranny  over  the  profclTors  of  than  to  enable  artills  to  torment  and 
a  liberal  art,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  harrafs  each  other  from  motives  of 
would  have  been  abiifed  in  whatever  jealoufy  and  avarice.  'I  he  minutes 
hands  it  had  been  lodged.  'I’he  col-  of  this  corporation  are  extant  among 
lege  of  phyficians,  which  fiiperintends  the  Harleian  MSS',  in  the  Britilh 
the  difpenfatior.s  of  life  and  death,  Mufeum  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
may  have  its  ufe  in  preventing  or  dc;  themeetingseontinued  no  byiger  than 
tefling  ;  but  that  the  minif-  1679;  wlxn  the  members,  finding 

ters  of  our  innocentamufementsdioiild  thcmfelves  involved  in  law-fuits,  and 
be  fubjedl  to  any  other  controul  than  incapable  of  enforcing  the  power 
that  which  the  common  law  of  the  thc'y  alTumed,  and  the  penalties  threat- 
realm  is  empowered  to  excrcife  over  ened,  it  was  deemed  moil  advifeable 
men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  to  leave  the  artills  and  their  art  to 
Hate,  is  a  noxious  delegation  of  pow-  thenegledt  or  patronage  of  the  public. 

y/u  .lecount  ^Treef  Castle,  in  the  StcjsMrtrj  ^KixK'cuDur.icuT. 

(MVr6  ri  V  I  r  w.) 

'“PREEF  Caflle,  Handing  upon  a  This  caflle,  it  has  been  faid,  was. 

fmall  ifland  furrounded  by  the  once  tbe  relidencc  of  that  celebrated 
river  Dee,  in  that  diviflon  of  the  (hire  Chieftain  Agnew,  or  .Agnus  of  the 
of  Galloway  denominated  the  ftew-  Ifles*,  and  it  does  feem,  fiom  its 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  at  the  dif-  infulated  fituation,  as  well  as  from  its 
tanceof  about  ten  miles  from  the  Irilh  llrength,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
Sea,  feems  admirably  calculated  to  a  place  of  retreat  from  purfuers,  and 
imprefs  us*  with  an  idea  of  that  a  depofitoty  for  the  plunder colltCled 
gloomy  magnificence  with  which,  in  in  depredatory  excurfions. 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  ancient  In  this  age  it  appears  ftraage,  that 
Chieftains  forming  tbe  centre  point  in  any  part  of  this  Ifland  foch  a  ioolc 
of  their  kindred  and  valTals  fupported  kind  of  morality,  as  syell  as  fo  rel.ax* 
their  dignityj  and  alfo,  as  may  be  ed  a  form  of  government,  fhoiild  ever 
gathered  from  the  walls,  b.attlement8,  have  exided  ;  yet  it  is  well  antheuti-. 
and  moat,  of  that  jeuloufy  with  which  cated,  that  in  the  diltricl  wherein  this 
they  regarded  each  other  ;  a  jealoufy  Cttllle  (lands,  cattle-ilealing  was  one.* 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  con-  a  praflicc  not  only  tolerated,  but  pro- 
comitant  of  the  fyllern  of  Clanlhip,  moted  and  calculated  upon  as  a  fource 
which,  like  the  feudal  fyllern  in  this  of  revenue  by  the  Chief,  and  that 
and  other  kingdoms,  had,  for  a  long  Trcef,  under  fome  of  its^ Lairds,  has 
fetics  of  ages,  formed  the  ftrongell  opened  its  gates  to  receive  herds  and 
^riier  againll  civilization,  improve-  flocks,  the  produifl  of  the  pUinder  of 
inent,<  commerce,  domelVic  comfort,  adjacent  dillricls,  while  its  walls  have 
and,  indeed,  public  fecurity,  that  it  frequently  protecled  the  marauders 
is  pufiible  for  the  human  mind  to  con-  till  they  could  convey  their  booty  in 
ceive.  '  '  fafety  to  the  Hebrides  -j-.  Having 

*  Donald  M'Connall,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  HI.,  took  the  ti  le  cf 
the  King  of  the  Hies,  and  committed  the  greateft  depredations  upon  this  pirt  i  f 
Scotland,  was  probably  the  defeendant  of  this  Agnus,  which  was  the  nanie  cf 
fcyeralofthe  reprefentatives  of  the  Clan,  particularly  one  whole  exploits  in  the 
reign  of  (^reep  Elizabeth  are  much  connecled  with  the  hillory  of  the  county  ti 
Antrim,  Ireland. 

t  John  LeQic,  BiHiop  of  Rofs,  thus  deftribcs  tiie  cattle  flealcrs  in  tbefe  vallie'* 

•  '  “  Thev 
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Having  dated  what  tradition  fays  mind  to  confider,  that  this  fpot, 
with  refpt'ft  to  the  hidory  of  this  which  was  probably,  in  former  peri- 
Cattle,  in  ages^when  it  is  difRcult  to  ods,  very  frequently  the  feat  of  tu- 
withdraw  the  tliick  veil  of  oblivion  in  mult  and  diforder,  which  was  either 
which  events  are  enveloped,  it  is  ne-  the  retreat  of  armed  bands,  hodile  to 
cefTary  to  add,  that  we  have  it  more  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  or 
authe_^ntically  certified,  than  when  the  the  fccne  >vhereon  kindred  have  con- 
Earldom  of  Galloway  fell  to  the  no-  tended  upon  fome  point  of  ceremony, 
ble  family  of  Douglas,  it  came  with  or  for  the  divifion  of  fpoil  collected 
ether  demefnes,  to  Archibald  •,  who  in  predatory  fallies  ;  or  when  we 
was  by  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  mentally  view  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Duke  ,of  trift,  at  the  command  of  the  feudal 
Tonraine  ;  but  in  its  prefeni  decaying  tyrant,  attempting  to  drag  the  vaffal 
and  dilapidated  date,  who  claims  the  bands  “  far  from  their  native  land,” 
right  to  it  I  have  not  had  the  means  to  devote  them  to  the  fervice  of  a 
toafeertain.  foreign  Prince,  and,  if  they  Ihewed 

P.edecting  upon  the  various  cir.  any  reluftance  to  following  the  ban- 
rnmdances  of  the  lives  and  viciffitudes  ners  of  their  Clan  to  France,  impend- 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chieftains,  once  ing  the  dreadful  fiery  crofsf  over  their 
t'le  inhabitants  of  this  cadle,  it  cer-  cottages,  and  threatening  them  with 
taiiily  ii  a  fource  of  pleafure  to  the  all  its  terrific' concomitants  ;  when, 

as 

“  Tliey  fally  out  at  night  fiom  their  borders  in  troops,  through  unfrequented  by- 
'•  ays  and  intricate  windings.  All  day  they  refrelh  tliemfelves  and  hurl'es  in  lurk¬ 
ing,  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  at  thole  placet 
wiiirh  they  had  a  dcligii  upon.  As  loon  at  they  get  the  booty,  they  retu.-n  home 
in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compafs.  The  niore  ikil- 
lul  any  Captain  is  to  pafs  through  tliofc  wild  defarts  in  the  thickell  miftt  and  daik- 
nefs,  his  rcpu'ation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  exceUet,t 
And  they  are  fo  very  cunning,  that,  unlcfs  purfued  by  blood-hounds,  they 
I’ddom  have  their  booty  taken  from  them.  When  being  taken,  they  have  fo  much 
].<rfuafive‘ eloquence,  and  fo  many  infinuating  words  at  command,  that  if  they  do 
r.  jt  move  the  Judges,  and  even  their  adverfartes  (notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
tiieir  natures,)  tu  Lave  mercy,  yet  they  excite  them  to  admiration  and  compaf- 
lion.*' 

*  Archibald  Douglas  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  led  feven  thouland 
r  uxiliary  Scuttidi  troops  to  France,  and  who  obtained  a  complete  vittory  overthe 
E’.igliih  at  Baugy,  in  the  courfe  of  which  enconntcr  the  Duke  of  Clarence  fell,  was 
by  Chavlns  the  Seventh  made  Conftable  of  France.  Douglas  afterwards  returned 
to  Sci'tland,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1413  took  the  command  of  five 
tl.oui-ind  more  troops,  which  were  fent  by  the  Regency  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
French  Monarch,  who,  upon  this  occafiun,  invefted  Douglas  with  the  Duchy  of 
Toursine.  and  the  dignity  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  It  will  be  re- 
rrembererf,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  a  pnfoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eng'iiili.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  commanders, 
were  a  ihort  time  after  routed  at  Veniail  by  the  Engliflt,  and  thexe  llain. 

'  ;‘JEternam  memorabit  Gallia  Gives  '  ' 

Grata  fuos,  titulosqux  dadit  et  tuffiulos. 

The  Fiery  Crtij  was  a  long  pole,  with  two  large  fticksat  the  endjnterfefling 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  the  Crofs  of  St  Andrew.  Thefc  flicks  were  fired  at  the 
command  of  the  Chief,  who,  attended  by  his  officers,  See.  had  them  carried  in  fo- 
limn  procelfion  through  the  Clan.  This  cuftom  was  always  reforted  to  when  the 
ty:i.r.t  of  the  dlltricl  deemed  a  conscription  ncccflaiy,  and  the  defign  of  it  was  to 
ithrea  en  liis  vafT  Is  with  all  the  outrages  of  a  licentious  foldiery,  and  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  fire  and  fwoid,  i:  they  did  not  i.T.mediately  rile  and  follow  this  terrific 
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as  I  have  obferved,  we  refloft  that 
the  place  wherein  all  tbofe  enormities 
were  pra^ifed,  which,  from  the  iic- 
gled  of  its  own  offspring,  was  render¬ 
ed  barren,  is  now  finding  with  culti¬ 
vation,  and,  in  confequence  of  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  the 
partaker  of  thofe  agricultural  and 
commercial  advantages  which  liave, 
‘during  the  lad  century,  been  diffemi- 
nated  through  the  Ifland  ;  and  that 
all  thofe  falfe  and  illtfounded  pieju- 
diccs  which,  for  along  feriesof  years, 
impeded  the  happinefs  of  the  people 
of  both  nations,  have  vanilhed,  fothat 
inllead  -of  the  haughty  Chief  or  Ba¬ 
ron  infulating  himfelf  on  the  one  fide 


of  the  Tweed,  and  as  many  veftiges 
Hill  extant,  a:xhibit  him  equally  im¬ 
mured  on  the  other,  they  now  dretcli 
out  their  arms  to  embrace,  while  the 
only  contention  is,  which  iliall  attain 
the  greatelf  military, 'naval,  or  liter¬ 
ary  eminence,  as  it  is  among  other 
ranks  in  both  countries  which  fiiall 
Hand  mod  forward  as  the  proinoceis 
of  fciencc,  the  extenders  of  commerce 
and  manufa^ures,  and  the  praiStifers 
of  piety,'  loyalty,  and  benevolence  : 
in  this  cafe,  the  mod  triding  memo¬ 
rial  which  tends  to  exhibit  the  picture 
of  the  prefenc  p  acid  and  happy  Hate 
of  the  didrittt  mud  furely  aifoid  the 
mud  fulid  fatisfadion.' 
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T^700ERS  may  be  divided  into' 
'  ’  four  clafles,  via.  thofe  who  want 
women,  thofe  who  want  wives,  thofe 
who  want  neither,  and  thofe  who 
don’t  know  what  they  want !  To 
defcribe  the  various  methsds  that 
thefc  would  fet  about  making  hve,  is 
too  elaborate  an  undertaking.  I  (hall 
therefore  content  myfelf  with  par¬ 
ticularizing  thofe  lovers  who  give 
caufe  fur  fufpicion,  with  an  aifurance, 
that  in  rivalry  there  is  often  more 
pride  than  love  at  dake,  and  that  it 
is  difficult  to  edimnte  a  man’s  attach¬ 
ment  from  the  hyperbolical  profef- 
fions  of  love  and  adoration,  that  are 
exprtlftd  in  the  heat  of  oppofing  paf- 
fions,  which  arc  untrue  if  they  are  ut¬ 
tered,  and  abfurd  if  they  are  true. 
Iwive  may  he  confidered  in  two  points 
— as  a  difeafe,  and  as  a  paffion :  as  a 
difeafe,  it  is  the  bed  antidote 'to  it- 
fclf ;  and  as  a  paffion,  it  ought  with 
the  other  paOioiis  to  be  fubje^  to  the 
Control  of  reafon  ;  when  it  is  not,  it  it 
no  longer  a  pafiion,  but  a  d.feafc.  The 
fird  thing  therefore  that  a  lady  has 
to  determine.upon,  is,  which  of  thefc 
her  admirer  it'afFc61ed  with,  which 
requires  no  very  eminent  powers  of 
diferiminatiun,  and  which'is  quickly 
decided,  unlefb  both  parikklabour  un¬ 


der  the  former  complaint,  and  that, 
to  bring  them  together,  is  bed,  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  of  hringing 
them  to  their  fenfes.  This,  doubtlefs, 
isjank  heterodoxy  to  the  cftablHhed 
modes  of  faith  in  the  wooing  tribe,  but 
they  will  pleafe  to  rcculleA ,  that  this  is 
an  age  of  revolutions;  and  tliatCupid’s 
fydem,  with  all  others,  religio'us  aud 
political,  is  expofed  to  the  probe  of 
reafon,  and  the  (hafts  of  fccpticifm. 
There  were  always  infidels  in  love  as 
well  as  religion,  and  true  votaries  of 
each  in  the  prefent  day  are  very  fcarce. 
Perhaps  the  true  art  of  wooing,  Ij’es, 
(to  ule  the  words  of  the  ingenious 
author  of  Hermfprong)  in  knowing 
how  to  ”  make  love  without  talking 
about  it.”  Among  thofe  wha  mea.i 
nothing  by  their  addreifes,  is  the 
fmirking.fmootli-faccd  friuBle,  who  it 
always  poking  his  nofe  into  your 
face,  that  you  may  perceive  he  has 
fweet  breath,  and  whofe  features  wear 
one  perpetual  grin,  that  you  may  coq- 
clude  he  Is  good  humoured  ;  who 
talks  inceffantly,  which  l.e  fuppofes 
mud  be  extremely  entertaining,  and 
after  having  ferewed  himfelf  into 
twenty  different  attitudes,  difplaying 
the  graccfulnefs  of  his  movernenti, 
aud  the  fymmeiry  of  hU  ihape,  leaves 
•  vou 
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you  to  fijjh  in  lecrct  for  liis  graces,  fan  ter  companion.  Do  not  concluJtf 
retires  too  mud*  enamoured  witli  the  man  to  be  generous,  who  is  laVifl) 
liiinfelf,  ever  piopcrly  toetUmate  l]ic  in  liis  prefents.  We  are  all  of  us  bed 
woi  tU  of  any  body  elfe  ;  Beware  of  acquainted  jvith  -our  own  weakncfs, 
the  man  of  bulincfs,  who  marries  for  and,  like  a  fkilful  general,  make  up  a 
lire  fake  of  getting  a  good  honfe*  (liew  of  ilrength,  where  we  arc  moll 
ke.  prer,  inilead  of  a  companion  ;  who  vulnerable.  Doubt  the  man’s  inteU 
wants  a  perfon  to  fupetintciid  liis  le£ls,  as  well  as  integrity,  who  is  an 
waidrobe,  to  finooth  his  linen,  and  to  open  flandeterj  that  lias  neitheV  the  vir. 
make-  his  bed ;  the  prime  of  whofe  tuetoreform,northepolicy  todifguife 
life  is  piollitmcd  to  the  accumula-^  a  bad  tallc ;  and  believe  not  him 
lion  of  wealth,  and  whofe  decline  who,  with  an  affedlation  of  candour, 
glides  lilently  away  m  a  calm  and  would  extenuate  all  faults,  in  con- 
peaceful  llupidity.  Sufped  the  man  lldetation  of  the  weaknefs  of  human 
who  talks  much  about  the  tendernefs  natiirci- 

and  attention  due  to  the  female  cha-  Never  weigh  money  with  merit, 
radcr,  and  doubt  him  who  vaunts  his  and  be  not  too  bally  in  accepting  of 
liuilcular  Ilrength,  and  found  conlli-  citbtr,  where  there  is  nothing  elte.  If 
tution.  Of  all  plagues,  Ihun  the  you  helitate  between  virtues,  decide 
pedant,  who  wooes  you  in  flowery  in  favour  of  the  focial  ones.  Of  all 
fentences,  bores  you  with  his  opiniuu  lovers  repiel  the  offleious  one,  who 
of  books,  and  threatens  to  attack  watches  you  like  a  lyux,  haunts  your 
every  work  he  reads.  He  is  often  the  favourite  walks,  and  blockades  your 
fliade  of  an  author,  and  the  ihadow  doors ;  his  love  is  a  thin,  fubtle 


of  a  man.  Never  marry  a  poet,  un- 
.Icis  you  can  bribe  the  Reviewers  to 
fpeak  well  of  his  verfes  ;  if  you  can 
do  this,  you  need  not  wilh  for  a  plea- 


fluid,  that  evaporates  as  it  warms. 
Liflen  not  to  him  fur  a  fecond,  he 
will  fall  in  love  three  hundred  and 
fixty- live  times  a  year.  '■ 


Cortespotidence  bttiucen  Voltaire  and  Richard  Rolt,  Author  of  a  Iliitorj 
of  the  IVar  fom  1739  to  1748,  'and  other  IVorkt  *. 


MONSIEUR  VOLTAIRE  TO  MR  ROLF  t 

IVritten  in  Ei-aUib,  verbally,  at  follovus : 
Potsdam,  I  August,  N.  S.  1750. 

SIR, 

I  Have  received,  at  Potfdam,  the 
obliging  lettct  you  dire£led  to  i'a- 


ris  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
favourof  your  book.  The  wifdom  that 
Ihines  fn  your  letter,  raifes  in  me, 
more  and  more,  the  delire  to  read  that 
performance. 

I  am  confident  you  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  your  title,  in  writing  impar* 

-  tyiv. 


*  The  following  lift,  we  believe,  contains  the  principal  works  written  by  Mr 
Rclt.  A  DictionaiV  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  fobo.  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  fo¬ 
lio.  Life  of  John  Earl  of  Craufurd,4to.  Hiftory  of  the  General  War,  from  1739 
to  1748,  in  4  vols.  8vo. .  Univcrfal  V’ifitor,  (in  conjuniilioii  wjth  Mr  Smart,)  Svo. 
1751S.  Account  of  Capt.  Northall’s  Travels  through  Italy,  Svo.  Letters  con¬ 
cerning  the  Antigallican  Privateer,  Svo.  Cafe  of  Clifford  agaitift  the  Dutch  Weft 
India  Company,  Svo.  R#ply  to  the  Anfwcr  of  the  Dutch  Civilians  to  Clifford’s 
Cafe,  Svo.  Hiftoiy  of  England,  4  vols.  iimo.  Hiftory  of  France,  i  vol.  lamo. 
Hiftory  of  Egypt,  4  vrls.  izmo.  Hiftory  of  Greece,  6  vols.  1  jino.  Hiftory  of 
the  Illc  of  Man,  compiled  from  the  Public  Archives  of  the  Itland,  and  other  au- 
thertic  materials.  Hiftory  of  the  Britilh  Empire  in  North  America.  Cambria, 
or  a  Poetical  deferiptien  of  Wales,  Svo.  Eliza,  an  Englifli  Opera,  performed  at 
the  Haymarkct  and  Drury-Lane,  Svo.  1754.  The  Roy**  Shephpd,  an  Opera,  , 
Svo.  1764.  Almcna.'an  Englilh  Opera,  performed  at  Drury-Lane,  Svo.  1764. 

A  Monodvou  the  Death  ofhis  late  Royal  Highnels  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  Svo. 

'  An 
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tially,  as  an  honed  man  and  a  philo*  and,  I  hope,  a  Frenchman,  and  even 
fopher  ought  to  do.  You  are  cer-  a  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Chamber, 
tainly  in  the  right  when  you  afTcrt  may  till  op.  n  truth  ’with  jecurity.  A 
the  privileges  of  mankind.  ’I’isyour  moderate  man  cannot  offend  when  he 
duty  to  love,  and  to  ptaife,  the  form  w'ill  not  offend  ;  and  he  may  lay  harlh 
of  the  Britifh  Government  ;  but  do  things  if  he  never  ufes  harlh  words, 
not  believe  we  blame  it  in  France.  I  am  at  leifure  :  I’ll  publilh  my  hif- 
Thefituation  of  our  country,  the  ge-  tory  as  late  as  I  can  ;  but  I'll  read 
nius  of  our  nation,  and  many  other  yours  as  foon  as  poflible.  I  thank 
rcafons,  have  fubiniitcd  us  to  mo-  you  from  my  heart ;  and  am, 
narchic  power,  mitigated  by  the  ami-  SIR, 

able  inildnefs  of  our  manners  rather  Your  moll  humble  obedient  fervant, 
tiian  by  our  laws.  All  wife  men  a-  Voltaire. 

mongtl  us  live  happy  under  fuch  go-  '  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chami 

vernment,  and  admire  that  of  Great  bre  du  Roy  de  France. 

Britain.  To  Mr  R.  Rolt,  at  Mr  Har^ 

As  to  the  talk  of  writing  a  true  home’s,  Portu^al-ftmt, par 
and  complete  hillory  of  the  late  war,  la  HJlaitde,  Londres. 

’tis  an  heavy  burthen.  I  hope  you  Franco  Roterdam, 

are  well  informed  of  all  the  tranfac-  - 

tions  paffed  in  your  country:  all  the  mr  rolt  to  monsieur  voltaire. 
fecrets  of  the  back  llaira  at  your  sir. 

Court  are  no  fecret  in  a  few  years.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
Each  party  fpics,  difeovers,  and  ex-  time  of  your  intended  continuance  at 
aggerates  the  intrigues,  andthe  faults,  Potldam,  perhaps  this  direction  may 
of  the  oppofite  party  ;  and,  from  the  be  more  expedient  than  by  a  packet 
fhock  of  fo  many  fdnts,  fome  fiafhes  through  Germany, 
of  truth  may  (hoot,  to  enlighten  the  I  have  been  juil  honoured  with 
mind  of  a  wife  hiftorian  Butin  o-  your  very  obliging  letter,  and  am  ex- 
ther  countries,  llate-my  lleries  lie  hid  tremcly  forry  you  have  been  difap- 
under  a  curtain  that  few  men  are  able  pointed  in  the  reft  of  my  volumes* 
to  remove.  My  office,  of  the  Cro’wn’s  which  my  Publifher  informs  me  were 
dlijlorian,  intitled  me  to  the  commu-  delivered  a  confiderable  time  ago  to 
nication  of  all  the  letters  writ  to  the  the  Mailer  of  a  Dutch  veffcl  bound 
Minillers.  Yet  I  am  not  fatisfied  for  Rotterdam  :  however,  I  fhall  take 
with  fo  good  materials  :  and  I  mult  care  to  fend  another  fet  as  foon  as 
hunt  again  after  my  favourite  game,  poflible ;  though  I  think  it  w’ill  be 
truth,  in  foreign  countries.  I  travel,  more  convenient  to  defer  it  till  I  can 
like  Polybius,  to  fee  the  different  get  the  fourth  volume  from  the  prefs, 
theatres  of  the  war.  I  confult  both  which  is  almofl  printed  off,  and  will 
friends  and  enemies.  I  doubt  not  give  me  a  fpeedy  opportunity  of  fend- 
your  book.  Sir,  wlU  help  me  very  ing  you  the  work  complete, 
much.  A^our  title,  wliich  promifes  Truth  and  impartiality  are  more 
wipartiality,  (hall  pot  me  always  in  difficult  to  be  found  in  the  literary 
mind  of  my  duty.  Hillory  muft  be  world,  than  honour  and  honefty  are 
neillier  a  lalire,  nor  an  encomium ;  in  the  moral ;  though  national  p  mi- 

ality 

An  F.lrpiac  Ode,  facred  to  the  Memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highnefs  Edward  Au- 
gaftas,  Duke  of  York,  8vo.  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Sir  W.ttkm  Wil¬ 
liams  AVynnc,  Bart.  Shakefpeare  in  EliAium  tu  Mr  Garrick  at  Drurv-I-ane.  I’lic 
aaciunt  Rofeiad,  publilhed  in  1753.  Mr  Rolt  died  in  1773,  and  a  collection  of 
ii.3  poetir-al  works  was  pubUllicd  in  177  },  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter.  Editor 
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ality  may  not  be  difcommendable  ; 
and  exclufive  of  that,  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  have  confiflcntly  a^ed  my  du¬ 
ly.  Tlie  pencralily  of  our  nation 
arc  too  creduloufly  of  opinion,  that 
liberty  confines  her  facrcd  influence 
peculiarly  to  Britain ;  but  when  I 
look  through  the  political  fyftena  of 
Europe,  reafon  almoft  obliges  me  to 
diflent  from  this  adopted  tenet  of  my 
countrymen.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
Nobleman,  who  isjuftly  eftecmedthe 
ornament  of  this  liland,  that  of  ail 
abfolutc  monarchies,  Denmark  is  the 
moll  legal :  but  I  am  fenfible,  from 
the  annals  of  France,  that  the  confti- 
tution  of  your  country  is  not  inferi¬ 
or  to  the  Danifli  government ;  and  it 
{lands,  as  an  indubitable  fadl,  that  a 
fovereign  of  France  may,  if  he  plcafes, 
convey  a  portion  of  felicity  to  his  fub- 
je£ls.  equal  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  the 
fubjefls  of  any  one  monarch  in  the 
univerfe.  The  conftitution  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  we  arc  fond  to  believe,  is  more 
confonant  to  the  law  of  reafon,  and 
the  liberty  of  nature,  than  the  form  of 
other  legiflatures ;  but  1  fee  no  fuch 
material  difference  between  an  abfo- 
lute  regal  government  in  France,  and 
a  minifterial  ariftocracy  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  :  I  am  glad  to  find  the  fentiments 
of  liberty  pronounced  fo  freely  by  a 
fubjeft  of  France ;  an  Englifhman 
can  do  no  more.  You,  Sir,  may  fpeak 
bold  and  open  truths ;  but  would  you 
think  that  I  cannot  ?  or  can  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  feveral  important  fafts  have 
been  communicated  to  me,  which  I 
durft  not  adventure  to  promulgate  ? 
though  I  have  honeftly  reported  thofe 
things,  which  you  honeftly  approv- 
ed. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  I  have  experien¬ 
ced,  and  am  equally  confeious  with 
yourfelf,  that  the  burthen  of  fo  ex. 
tenfive  a  hillory  is  very  heavy :  you 
are  infinitely  more  converfant  with 
nature,  men,  and  nations,  than  1  am  ; 
your  years  give  many  advantages  to 


your  diftinguilhed  genius ;  but  as  I 
am  now  only  trventy-five  years  of  age, 
do  not  expeft  my  performance  to  be 
either  full  of  fagacity  or  elegance.  [ 
have,  indeed,  obtained  fome  little  re- 
piitation  here  ;  but  I  cannot  flatter 
myfclf  with  the  hopes  of  your  appro¬ 
bation  :  however,  your  candour  and 
humanity  will  accompany  my  youth 
and  inexperience.  I  (liall  be  proud 
of  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
tellifying  my  regard  for  you;  and 
with  the  greateft  lincerity, 

I  am, 

SIR, 

Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

R.  KULT. 

August  -^th,  1750. 

MONSIEUR  VOLrAlRE  TO  MR  ROLT. 

IVrotein  English. 

Burlin,  3  August.,  N.  S.  1751. 

SIR, 

I  RECEIVED  your  kind  letter  but 
yefterday,  though  it  was  dated  Dt- 
cernher.  Your  letter  expe£led  me  at 
Paris  with  your  book  ;  and  that  book, 
conveyed  from  Rotterdam  to  Berlin, 
was  again  fent  to  Paris  by  one  of  my 
friends,  while  I  was  rambling  in  the 
country  ;  becaufe,  at  that  time,  I  was 
ready  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris:  fo, 
by  two  miftakes,  I  had  but  yefterday 
your  book  and  your  letter  ;  and  I  re¬ 
turn  you  many  thanks  for  ’em  both. 
But  I  had  already  read  your  curious 
hiftory  with  much  pleafure.  The  good 
patriot  and  the  faithful  hiftorian  (hine 
through  all  the  work.  I  hope  you 
have  met  w’ith  the  applaufe  of  your 
country,  and  you  ftand  in  no  need  of 
foreign  praifes.  I  expofe  you  my 
own  fatisfaftiori;  rather  than  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  compliment  you.  I  cannot 
fay,  good  Sir,  with  whr.t  true  fenti¬ 
ments  of  efteem  I  am,  fincerely  from 
my  heart,  SIR, 

Your  moft  bumble  obedient  fervant, 
VOLTAIRE. 
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For  the  Edhiburgh  Magazine* 
Remarkt  «n  C  on  v  s  r  s  a  t  i  o  ». 
{Ctntiniud  from  p.  178.) 


TT  was  faid  of  Chigi,  one  of  the 
^  Pop  es,  that  hewa$“  maximus  in 
minimis,  et  minimus  in  maximis.’' 
And  fo  arc  a  great  many  ofthofe  with 
whom  we  have  occafion  to  convcrfe 
in  the  private  intcrcourfe  of  life. 
They  talk  fluently  on  trifling  fub- 
jefts,  but  on  fubjefts  of  impoitance 
they  are  filly  and  barren.  Their  con- 
veri'ation,if  it  be  entitled  to  that  name, 
is  a  mere  lhadow,  without  any  fnb- 
ftance.  It  confumcs  time,  occupies 
attention,  and  makes  a  noife,  but  con¬ 
tains  nothing  that  the  apprehenfion 
can  lay  hold  of,  or  by  which  the  heart 
may  be  affefted.  It  tends  neither  to 
inform,  nor  to  explain,  nor  to  illuf- 
trate,  nor  to  confirm,  nor  to  inllrudf, 
nor  to  pleafe.  It  confifts,  in  fliort, 
of  “  verba  et  voces,  et  praeterea  ni¬ 
hil.”  The  topics  that  it  embraces, 
and  the  manner  in  which  thefe  are 
difcufled,  are  equally  indicative  of  a 
weak  and  frivolous  mind.  And  to 
an  intelligent  obferver,  it  rcfembles  a 
field  covered  over  with  ufelefs  or  nox¬ 
ious  weeds,  and  in  which  is  haidly 
to  be  feen  one  plant  that  is  either; 
curious,  or  beautiful,  valuable  or  rare. 
The  incidents  of  a  ball-night,  the 
drefs  of  a  certain  Lady,  the  genealogy 
of  an  upflart  Lord, 

“  Who  danc’d  with  whom,  and  who  is  like 
to  wed, 

And  who  is  hang’d,  and  who  is  brought  to 
bed.”  ■■ 

thefe,  andfuch  other  are  among 
the  mod  iiiterefting  of  the  various 
fuhjcfts  which  it  is  employed  in  dif 
ending,  'filings  of  higher  moment 
may  be  introduced  into  it  by  acci¬ 
dent,  (for  that  is  fcldom  or  never 
done  intentionally,)  but  thefe  are  in- 
ftantly  hooted  or  paffed  over  in  filence, 
as  being  wholly  foreign  to  its  nature 
and  defign.  Or  if  they  be  taken  no- 
lice  of,  It  is  only  in  fuch  unmeaning 


remarks  as  a  wife  man  would  be  a« 
like  afhamed  to  offer,  and  difguflcd 
to  hear.  “  We  arc  threatned  with 
an  invafion  from  France,  faid  Lord 
Fidgety  one  day  to  Mrs  Syllabub,  and 
if  that  take  place  on  the  coatl  that  is 
fpuken  of,  what  will  become  of  the 

Countefs  of - with  her  filver  plate, 

and  her  diamond  rings,  and  all  that  fort 
of  thing  ?”  ”  Aye,  aFrench  invafioa 
is  much  talked  of,  **  faid  Mrs  Sylla¬ 
bub;”  but.  fpeaking  of  diamonds,  did 
not  Mifs  Prim  make  a  monltrous  fine 
appearance  with  her  diamond  turban 
at  I.ady  Racket’s  rout  lad  week  ?’* 

“  Monftrous  fine  indeed !  “  faid  his 
Lordfhip — Did  you  hear  who  fhe  is 
going  to  get  for  a  hufband  i  who,  but 
my  Lord  Bobadil  ?”  “  Lord  Boba- 
dil !  “exclaimed  Mrs  Syllabub,”  I  am 
told  his  great  grand-father  was  fhoe- 
black  to  a  country  Squire  in  the 
north.  Ha !  there  comes  my  little 
dog,  Paris.  Is  not  he  a  pretty  crea¬ 
ture,  My  Lord  ?  but  he  is  very  dirty 
juft  now;  and  indeed  he  is  feldom 
clean,  except  for  a  mouth  or  two, 
about  midfummer.  What  cold  wea¬ 
ther  we  have  had  for  fome  days  part  ! 

I  can’t  think  of  moving  out  of  doors, 
except  to  the  rheatre  now  and  then.’’ 
“  Very  true,  Mrs  Syllabub,  I  mufl 
bid  you  good  morning.  I  am  juft 
going  to  befpeak  a  box.  We  are  to 
have  the  Caftle  Speftre  and  Blue 
Beard  to-night.”  “  1  wilh  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  good  morning.”  Who  would 
fuppofethat  Lord  Fidgety  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  liberal  education,  that  Mrs  Syl¬ 
labub  was  under  the  management  of 
a  governefs,  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  that  both  arc  looked  upon  as 
jierfons  of  fuperior  taftc,  and  fingu- 
lar  importance,  in  the  fathionable 
world  ?  It  would  furely  be  good  for 
them,  and  for  all  who  are  addi£fed  to 
their  mode  of  converiing,  if  they 
oould 
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could  be  pcrfuaded,  to  attend  to  that 
excellent,  though  quaint  maxim,  that 
I  have  fomewhere  read,  “  II  faut 
mieux  ne  ricn  dire,  que  de  dire  des 
riens.”  But,  unfortunately,  thefe  per- 
fons  arc  generally  uncunfeious  of 
the  vrcuum  that  exifts  in  their  minds, 
and  of  the  confequent  emptinefs  of 
their  talk  :  and  from  the  natural  for* 
wardnefs  of  their  temper,  or  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  focial  habits,  they  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  fpeaking,  when  it  is 
their  higheft  wifdoin  to  be  filent. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  men  of 
talents,  and  of  learning,  fomelimcs 
delcend  to  a  kind  ^  converfation, 
which,  by  rcafon  of  its  frivolity,  and 
nothiiignefs,  is  quite  inconfillent  with 
their  literary  rank.  This  degenera¬ 
cy,  indeed,  is  only  occafional,  and 
happens  in  confequence  of  fome  acci¬ 
dental,  and  temporary  humour,  or  of 
the  particular  nature  of  the  bufinefs 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  We  hax'e 
a  notable  example  of  it,  in  the  life  of 
IVIr  J.ocke.  The  anecdote  is  too  well 
known,  to  require  a  formal  repeti¬ 
tion.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  political,  and  literary 
world,  and  with  whom  Mr  I.ocke 
thought  himfelf  fortunate  in  meeting, 
after  paffing  the  ufual  compliments, 
fat  down  to  cards,  and  immediately 
began  that  incoherent,  and  unmean- 
ing  gibberifh,  which  the  infpedlion  of 
black  and  red  fpots,  naturally  enough 
diftates,  but  which  could  not  afford 
our  philofopher  any  entertainment. 

He  was  determined,  however,  to 
make  the  mod  of  their  converfation, 
-and  carefully  wrote  it  down  in  his 
pocket-book.  He  then  read  over  a 
part  of  it,  in  their  hearing,  which 
Ihewcd  them  at  onte  what  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  exhibition  they  were  making. 
They  inftantly  quitted  their  play,  and 
fpent  the  red  of  their  time  in  rational 
and  improving  difcoiirfe.  It  would 
be  a  happy  circumllancc,  if  every 
one  of  our  card-parties  were  under 
the  cenhirial  infpedtion  of  fuch  a  man 
ps  Mr  Locke.  Much  idle  language 
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would  he  fpared,  and  mucli  degrada¬ 
tion  of charadfer  prevented. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  converfa- 
tion,  more  ufelefs,  and  more  unwor- 
thy  of  a  reafonable  mind,  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  a  club  of  fox- 
hunters,  on  the  evening  after  a  chace. 
A  number  of  men,  frequently  of  rank 
and  fortune,  thus  meet,  in  focial  com¬ 
pany,  exercife  in  a  familiar  manner 
their  colloquial  faculties,  talk  eager¬ 
ly,  and  inceffantly ;  and  yet  feldom 
titter  one  fcntence,  which  a  fenfible 
man  could  be  improved  by, -or  would 
wifli  to  depofit  in  his  memory.  If 
you  w  i(h  to  hoar  the  incidents  of  the 
chacc  recapitulated  with  minutenefs, 
if  you  with  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  hunting  art, 
if  you  wifli  to  know  the  merits  of  a 
particular  horfe,  or  the  value  of  a 
pack  of  hounds,  in  neither  of  which 
you  arc  at  all  interched,  and  if  you 
have  no  objedlion  to  an  abundant 
(hare  of  bawdry,  and  piofanenefs, 
you  will  probably  be  highly  graiifu  d 
with  the  difeourfc  that  they  hold 
with  one  another.  But  you  wiil  be 
mifcrably  difappointed,  if  you  expeft 
to  reap  from  it  any  degree  of  ration¬ 
al  entertainment,  or  add  one  article 
to  your  ilock  of  ufeful  knowledge. 
You  will  hear  how  the  fox  was  av- 
ker.Ktll'dy  how  the  huntfman  tally-U'J, 
how  reynard  run  16  miles,  JxratgH 
for’ward,  how  he  then  doubhd  the 
hedges,  how'  he  fwam  a  river,  how 
fuch  and  fuch  horfes  were  knock'd  up, 
how  the  hounds  feparated,  and  how 
the  whole  ended  in  the  death  of  a 
poor  pcifeciitcd  animal.  This  train 
of  information,  with  a  thoufand  little 
fafts,  and  events,  connected  with  it, 
will  be  given  you,  in  circumllantial 
detail.  But  to  expeft  any  thing  fo- 
lid,  or  agreeable,  in  all  this,  is  not 
lefs  foolifh,  than  to  lock  for  dates 
upon  thiflles,  or  to  feck  for  pearls  in 
a  dunghill.  I  was  prefent  once  at  a 
converfation  of  thiskind  ;but  I  would 
much  rather  liften  to  that  of  Sejinre 
Gawky’s  tldeff  fon,  wliofe  conllant 
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tlictnc  is  tlie  fiatc  ar.c3  clanges  of  t’lc 
weather,  who  fper.ks  upon  that  fub- 
jirt  in  all  coir.panies,  and  on  all  oc- 
ealions,  and  who  will  intertupt  the 
n;otl  ferious  difcourle,  by  obiVrving 
tliat  it  mull  be  frolly,  as  the  tire  is 
burning  blue  ;  by  taking  notice,  and 
litlesiiiig  all  the  while,  that  it  does 
not  blow  lo  liard  to-day,  as  it  did  yef. 
terday  ;  or  by  remarking,  with  fome 
aifclation  ot  (hrewdnefs,  that  a  very 
li.'irkcloudis  jull  pafiing  over  the  fun. 

f,  Converlation  is  not  nti’cii  in¬ 
debted  to  the  {lory-ttl’iCr.  An  anec¬ 
dote  that  is  interelling  in  itfel'-',  and 
happily  introduced,  may  be  heard 
with  pleafure ;  as  it  may  tend  to  im- 
prefs  fome  truth  more  llroagly  on 
one’s  mind,  to  elucidate  feme  point 
that  is  not  quite  clear,  or  to  enliven 
the  attention  when  it  begins  to  flag. 
But  they  who  make  it  their  bufintls 
to  colled  a  number  of  long  floiic®, 
and  to  detail  them  with  minuter.efs 
upon  ail  occafions,  feldom  or  never 
fail  to  fatigue  and  to  difgull.  Thefc 
ftories  may  be  told  in  the  bell  man¬ 
ner  poflihlc,  yet  having  feldom  either 
briefaefs,  or  fitnefs,  or  novelty,  to  re¬ 
commend  them,  they  are  liilened  to 
with  great  impatience.  “  That  brings 
a  ftory’  to  my  mind,” — “  He  is  l>ke  a 
nan  whom  I  once  knew',*’ — ‘‘  I  have 
heard  of  a  perfon,” —  Thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  many  fignals  to  me  for  a 
peevifh  yawn,  as  they  betoken  fome- 
tliing  that  I  have  frequently  heard 
before,  and  can  never  wifh  to  hear  a- 
gain.  I  would  rather  fubmit  to  a 
rejK’titioii  from  beginning  to  end  of 
fome  of  thofe  tedious  fairy  tales 
which  were  told  me  in  my  boyilh 
days  by  iho  foptr  flit  ions  villagers, and 
to  which  t  liiUncd  llicn  with  wonder¬ 
ing  credulity. 

It  is  Dean  Swift,  I  think,  who  re¬ 
marks,  that  three  things  are  nereffary 
for  a  floi  y-teller,  in  order  to  his  being 
enabled  to  communicate  pleafure,  and 
maintain  the  propriety  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  mull  have  a  confiderable 
Jtnd  ini  reafing  fund  of  anecdotes :  he 
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mud  pofTefs  a  rctentiir  and  amiiate 
memory  ;  and  lie  n  nil  rewr  tigiive 
long  in  one  cirrle  of  ••otnpany.  ihit 
1  ow  few  are  tli-ie  who  can  boait  i<f 
ail  theie  ip'alii'j'.-ations !  ’I’iicre  are 
fewer  who  have  it  in  i!v-ir  power  to 
acquire  them  ;  and  there  are  bill 
fewer  who  feem  inclined  to  make  tlie 
aiqiiiriiion.  However  numerous  or 
varied  'he  i'ore  of  anecdotes  may  be, 
many  of  them  mull  rcceffarily  be 
rnrrated  with  great  frr'iucncy  Titere 
is  a  eertain  rang-;  of  topics  witiiin 
which  coiiverfalion  is  ulu-dly  conli-i- 
ed:  finiilar  fuhjciffs  will  always  fuggi-’l 
fiiuilar  illullratioiis  ;  and  wiut  )!- 
lullrates  to-day  will  he  eq>:ally  jrood 
and  corfequen’ly  emp'o'ed  for  ill  ii- 
trating  to-morrow.  Bclides,  aiwong 
many  llories  that  might  be  introuii- 
red  for  that  purpofe,  a  few  only  will 
be  found  that  are  ca!cu1-;t>d  to  j.leafe, 
or  at  all  admiffible.  'J'hcle,  there, 
fore,  will  be  told  again  ar.d  again  till 
they  became  as  dull  and  uninterctling 
as  tlicfc  to  wbich  they  were  at  firil 
preferred.  The  traveller,  even,  where 
cpportimities  have  been  bell,  and 
whofe  collcftion  is  commonly  largcll 
and  mod  diverfified — even  he  is  o- 
bligcd  to  repeat  the  f.irnc  thing  ov-.-r 
and  over  with  infipid  uniformity. 
His  peregrinations,  however  Ion;:;, 
have  come  .to  an  end;  many  of  Ins 
adventures  he  has  forgotten  ;  fr.un 
the  rell  he  fees  it  neceffary  to  fubtract 
fome  to  which  he  cannot  find  admir¬ 
ers  ;  and  thofe  that  remain  mull  do 
penance  day  after  day  till  they  become 
altogether  “  Hale,  flat,  and  unprofit¬ 
able.”  For  a  while  we  may  be  fur. 
prifedby  the  novelty,  and  delighted 
hv  the  Iprightlinefs  of  his  anecdotes  ; 
bat  we  are  very  fooii  doomed  to  hear, 
for  the  tw-entieth  time,  of  liis  humour¬ 
ous  renconter  with  a  French  citizen, 
of  the  long  converlation  he  had  with 
a  Spanilh  alguazil,  and  of  the  fingu- 
lar  treatment  he  received  from  an  It¬ 
alian  Bilhop.  His  memory,  too,  of¬ 
ten  fails  him  when  he  ftands  trod  i;i 
lived  of  it.  Confciyjs  o:  that  infip;- 
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dity  wliich  fi<quent  repetition  im- 
paits  to  the  bell  of  hii>  lluiies,  lie  eii* 
deavours  to  give  them  a  new  face,  and 
to  prelcrve  their  power  of  pleafing,  by 
varying  the  language  and  phrafeology 
in  which  he  detads>  them.  But  this 
attempt  produces  not  feldom  woife 
cffcilds  than  thofe  which  it  is  intend* 
cd  to  prevent.  The  variation  of  a 
few  words  will  fometimes  change  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  ciiciimllance  : 
the  aUeralion  of  one  circumllancc 
may  give  a  different  afpedt  to  the 
whole  ;  and  we  are  jullly  difpufed  to 
quellion  the  truth  of  that  tale,  which 
is  undergoing,  every  now  and  then, 
fome  new  modifications.  The  vera¬ 
city  of  the  narrator  becomes  fufpec- 
ted,  and  that  which  he  relates,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  lofes  its  credibility,  is 
deprived  of  its  natural  tendency  to  in¬ 
form  and  enter  tain  us.  IiriUad  of 
being  wearifome,  as  he  feared,  he  ren¬ 
ders  hiinfelf  an  objedt  of  derifion  or 
dillrud.  fie  refenibles  Sir  John  Faif- 
taff  in  fome  of  his  droll  and  lefs  un- 
prirdonablcfalfehoods:  he  forgets  that 
a  man  raiurot  fee  didindtiy  in  the 
nridd  of  profound  daiknefs ;  and  the 
heroes  of  the  fame  (lory  arc  fometimes 
two,  fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes 
eleven,  juft  as  it  ftrikes  him.  To  a- 
void  txpoling  hiinfelf  in  this  manner, 
and  to  prevent  his  ftories  from  bc- 
teriiing  ftale  by  frequeiit  repetition, 
one  alternative  only  remains — that  of 
changing  his  company  often.  But 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  in 
a  fufficierit  degree  ?  No  man  is  uiii- 
vcrfally  acquainted,  or  can  be  on  vi- 
fiting  terms,  with  a  multitude  of  fami¬ 
lies  that  arc  ftruiigers  to  one  another. 
Ills  place  ol  rehdeiice,  the  bands  of 
relationfliip,  the  habits  of  friendftiip, 
and  the  general  order  of  focicty,  ne- 
ciffaiily  limit  the  movements  of  any 
individual  to  a  vciy  narrow  ciicle. 
Occafionally  lie  may  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  going  beyond  it,  but  it  islel- 
dopi  indeed  that  he  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  fucli  an  indulgence.  He  may 
be  every  day  in  company,  but  be 


meets  with  thofe  w’hom  he  has  feen 
before,  whom  he  knows,  and  to  whom 
he  is  known.  'I'hey  are  the  fame 
perfons,  though  he  hnds  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  in  groups  of  varied 
combriialion.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  makes  his  appearance,  wheiieve’r 
he  begins  to  talk,  they  know  wlial  to 
expcCf ,  and  thefe  expedlations  not  be¬ 
ing  difappointed,  they  fail  not  to 
think  him, 

“  As  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 

‘  Vexing  the  dull  car  of  a  drowfy  m-'n.'* 

We  have  ftory -tellers  of  various  def- 
criptions.  One  man  has  ftories  of 
fuch  immoderate  length,  that  they 
may  vie  with  the  longeft  and  moll 
celebrated  of  the  “  Arabian  Talcs. 
They  have  a  beginning,  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  unfeafonable  and  abrupt.  They 
have  a  middle,  but  it  is  tedious,  inco¬ 
herent,  and  erratick:  and  when  they 
come  to  an  end,  it  is  a  bUfllng  which 
all  receive  with  great  thankfulnefs. 
Their  deltgn  is  not  quite  obvious  at 
the  very  outfet ;  in  a  little  it  becomca 
altogether  latent,  and  we  are  always 
pulling  the  queftion  lilently,  “  Quor- 
fum  hsG  dieis  The  woril  and  moft 
ludicrous  part  of  the  whole  is  their 
abounding  in  epifodes  of  no  applica¬ 
tion  and  no  iutereft,  which  rife  out 
of  one  another  in  quick  fucccfllon, 
and  thicken  fo  much  towards  the  con- 
clufion,  that  the  narrator  himfelf  is 
bewildered,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to 
aik  w'bat  it  was  he  had  begun  to 
tell.  'I  bis,  however,  he  does  with 
great  fans  froid  as  a  thing  of  courfe, 
refumcb  the  thread  of  his  ftory,  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  it  a  little  farther,  breaks  it 
off  again,  in  order  to  trace  rip  fome 
obfeurc  genealogy,  or,  to  mention  tlie 
particulars  of  fume  trifling  faA,  lofcs 
and  recovers  himfelf  as  before,  and 
continues  thus  wandering  and  return¬ 
ing,  till  every  body’s  patience,  ex¬ 
cept  his  own,  is  exhaulted,  and  his 
voice  is  cither  drowned  atnidll  the  cla- 
mours  of  interruption,  or  filcnced  by 
a  refufal  to  aflift  him  any  more  in  re- 
.ColleAing 
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colleding  what  he  (houiii  not  have 
forgotten. 

Another  man  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  all  his  (lories  are  drawn  from 
books.  While  others  tell  of  what 
they  liave  feen  and  heard.  Narrator 
ttlls  of  what  he  has  read.  lie  feetr.s 
to  have  perufed  a  variety  of  authors, 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  col- 
haling  anecdotes.  Thefe  he  relates 
jlwayswith  the  (hew  of  learning,  and 
cfteii  w  ith  a  formal  intimation,  of  the 
lonrccs  from  which  they  were  deii- 
vcil.  An  obfcivalion  he  fcldom  al¬ 
lows  to  pafs,  w  ithout  illuflrating,  or 
a[  plying  to  ii.fomc  appiopriate  fail, 
taken  from  tlie  hiftoryof  ancient,  or 
of  niudern  times.  Speaking  of  mili¬ 
tary  ambition  puts  him  in  mind  of 
Alexander  weeping  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  The  vicitfitude  ot  hu¬ 
man  aHdirs  fuggefts  to  him  the  great 
king  making  his  cicape  in  a  iilh- 
iiig  boat.  When  you  remark  tl>e 
"d.fhculty  of  reconciling  men’s  opi¬ 
nions,  you  may  be  certain  of  hearing 
abontCharles  V'-  and  the  two  watches. 
And  the  bare' mention  of  clerical  li- 
rentioufnefs  never  fails  to  proijnee  the 
(lory  of  Tlicophylaft  the  Grecian 
patriarch,  who  had  a  (lud  of  two 
thoufand  hunting  horfes,  which  he 
fed  on  pillachios  and  dried  grapes. 

Veiy  different  from  Narrator  is 
poor  Ipftfftmus.  His  colledlion  of 
(lories  amounts  only  to  about  half  a 
dozen,  and  they  are  not  of  the  mod 
ititerelling  kind.  He  lias  continued 
to  ttll  them  ever  fince  he  began  to 
miagle  in  company.  On  the  manner 
of  telling  them  he  has  not  attempted 
to  make  any  alteration.  He  has  con- 
hiied  himfelf  to  the  fame  order,  and 
the  fame  words,  as  Juvenal  fays, 
“  Eadem  cantat,  verfibus  iifdem.” 
One  might  fuppofe  that  he  would  be 
tired  of  fuch  frequent  and  unvaried 
repetition.  But  cuAom  has  recon¬ 
ciled  him  to  it,  and  the  apparent 
fympathy  of  his  hearers  encourages 
him  to  perfeverc.  I  hat  fympathy, 
ikdeed,  he  would  hardly  experience, 


were  it  not  that  nature  has  given  him 
the  uglieft,  and,  when  he  laughs,  the 
mod  ludicrous  face,  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  This  ferves  as  a  pafs-port  to 
his  dories,  which  are  all  humorous, 
and  therefore  naturally  recommended 
by  a  droll  countenance.  It  cannot  be 
faid,  however,  that  even  with  tins  re¬ 
commendation  they  are  generally  de¬ 
manded  with  any  degiee  of  impoitii- 
nity.  They  are  rather  alked  with 
coldnefs,  or  avoided  with  care.  But 
to  fuch  iiidiifeience  JpiiJii/ijs  pays 
no  regard.  His  proper.liiy  and  tiis 
habit  get  tbe  better  tf  every  cotifi- 
di ration.  He  has  fomething  to  tell, 
and  it  mad  be  told.  The  character 
of  the  company,  the  nature  of  the 
occafion,  the  immediate  fiihj  cl  of 
converfation,  and  other  circumdanees 
e.f  t’.iat  nature,  car.uot  induce  bun 
either  towitlihold,  to  modify,  ortoa- 
hridge  his  ftorics.  'I'liat  wiiie-u  he 
flatters  himfelf  haspleafed  many,  for 
thirty  years  pad.  fiiould  be  Itill  able 
to  pkafe  for  thi’-ty  years  to  come. 
The  Bed  way  of  managing  him,  is  to 
hear  him  patiently  to  tlie  end.  Hit 
fand-glafs  will  run  out.  Interruptiont 
have  no  good  effeft  upon  him.  They 
only  ferve  to  increafe  the  evils  you  in¬ 
tend  to  cure.  Like  Corporal  1  rim,  he 
mud  “  tell  cveiy  thing  draight  for¬ 
ward,”  and  if  you  flop  him,  he  mud 
begin  again,  “  in  tbe  lame  words.” 

Egotut  is  always  the  hero  of  hit 
own  tale.  He  tells  nothing  to  which 
he  may  not  fubjoin  “  Et  quorum  pars 
inagna  fui.”  It  was  re  that  made  the 
fmartieply:  it  was  he  that  did  the 
adventurous  deed  :  it  was  he  that  faw 
the  wonderful  fcenc.  His  was  the 
wifdom  that^  planned,  and  his  tbe 
courage  that  executed.  By  him  was 
the  mirth  excited  ;  to  him  were  the 
honours  paid  ;  and  from  him  were  the 
benefits  derived.  Other  perfoiis  he 
may  condefeend  to  bring  upon  the 
llagc  occafionally,  but  they  are  only 
fuboidinate  cliai afters,  necclfary  to 
make  his  dory  compleat,and  employ¬ 
ed  to  evince  the  fupcrioiity  of  hi* 
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y^irnal  of  a  TyUt'  in  the  (f  Scuthmil. 

i)w;i  U  MciilanJing,  and  difplay  the  It  is  well  known  to  every  one,  him* 
ev.iiiiCiice  or  his  own  virtue.  See  feif  cxceptej,  that  his  vanity  ariles 
VNith  what  anxiety  he  waits  lor,  and  Iroin  imaginary  excellence,  and  that 
with  what  tagernel's  he  catches  an  he  is  remarkable,  neither  for  vigour 
oppoiiunity  o:  introducing  himfclf  of  intellect,  nor  rcfpedt.ihility  of  cou- 
with  advantage  I  A  fcafonable  hint  is  d.idt.  I  am  perfuaJol,  however,  that 
:  a  for  un ate  allulion  is  made :  it  this  come  under  his  eye,  lie  whl 
a  ternporay  filence  prevails.  He  feiz-  have  judgment  fnfficient  to  dil'eover 
ta  the  happy  moment,  and  begins  that  it  is  his  own  portrait,  jiill  with* 
with  his  feif-iinpoitant  /.  Thence-  out  indulgence,  and  llrikiug  without 
l.jitii  /  leads  in,  and  Me  tlofes  every  exaggeration. 

Ir.ite’ice.  Mark  with  what  obvious  If  ^gs/a/ will  deign  to  be  addref. 
l.it'sfeCtion  he  ouferves  the  aticn-  fed  by  a  friend,  let  him  modelUy  re- 
t.ui  ti.at  IS  paid  him;  with  what  tire  to  the  back-ground  of  his  ttories, 
iinpatieiice  l.e  hears  an  interruption;  and  give  to  others  that  preferente 
a  id  with  what  peevilhnefs  he  hears  which  he  has  hitherto  aiTamcd  to 
the  feinltll  whifper,  whilll /•*  IS  tne  himftlf.  H:s  anecdotes,  which  are  in 
inb’iea  of  his  llory.”  And  what  is  general  very  good  will  be,  thereby 
j  all  this  wiiile,  that  he  ihould  more  acceptable,  and  his  company 
tiitis  i.iiu-l  hi.iiUlf  upon  our  notice  ?  better  liked. 

(Tb  he  coiitiiiueJ  J 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magaz-im. 

’jourtiul  of  a  Toua  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  1785. 

•  By  the  Earl  ^Buchan. 

T.  7^'  worthy  old  friend,  and  father-  fituatlon  healthful,  in  the  midft  of  a 
in-lu  w,  having  exprelTcd  an  anxi-  rich  countiy,  of  great  extent,  abound* 
ous  <h  i'.re  to  lee  iiiL  in  Abeidccnfliire,  ing  in  cheap  coal  fuel;  and  had  it 
this  lummer,  ( 1  7 “i  5 )  wc  fet  out  troui  not  been  for  the  corporation,  and  the 
jeiikhiil  tilt  6th  ot  June,  on  un  excur*  tradition  of  idleucfs,  from  the  retaiii- 
fion  to  terminate  in  a  vilit  to  »<ur  ers  of  the  old  Seotlifli  Kings  who  re* 
trieiids  at  I'laferf.tld.  Dined  at  Fal*  fideJ  there  occafionally,  and  kept  a 
kirk,  ard  arrived  in  the  evening  at  court,  I  am  jicrfuaded  it  would  iiave 
--nichiiibo. vie,  where  we  remained  till  been  long  ago  one  of  the  moll  thriv- 
tile  I  3th.  We  vifited  Stirling,  and  ex-  ing  inland  towns  in  Britain.  Vilit- 
i.uiincd  a  fpring,  w  hich  had  been  long  ed  my  favourite  Bannockburn,  and 
concealed  by  the  riibbifli  of  an  old  exulted  once  more,  over  the  bloody 
building,  where  the  market-place  fields  where  Englilhmcn  were  taught 
miw' is.  and  ferves  to  keep  the  markets  to  fliow  their  backs  to  Scots,  not 
iiclh  and  clea.’.  with  contempt,  as  they  have  done  of 

'l  liefe  markets  are  excellent ;  the  late,  but  to  receive  ignoble  wounds, 
treftiors  coll  the  borough  above  and  to  be  drove  from  a  country  with 
locd.  and  it  is  intended  to 'build  a  dlfgracc,  which  they  now  alfeft  to 
i.aii.lior.'ic  iehool-tiouie,  with  ample  inlnlt  and  to  defuife. 
c.ii'iv.iiitncics.  bailie  Glals  of  this  Why  did  we  unite  ourfelvcs  to  that 
borough  iradcs  pretty  exlenfivtly  pnrre-proud  nation,  to  the  dellruclion 
iroin  the  port  of  .-hlloa,  and  has  even  of  rmr  murals,  our  nerves,  and  our  in- 
adven’.urtd  i  i  the  whale  fi.'hery.  Stir-  dependent  glory  ?  And  will  callerii 
ling  is  well  r.tuatedfur  manufafturcs,  plunderers,  iluve  incicliauts,  and  cot¬ 
ton 
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Ion  mils,  fvtr  enable  us  to  renew  tlic 
blood)  fields,  if  occafion  Ihould  call 
for  them  ? 

1 3th.. To  Perth  by  Crief ;  ftopt  at 
Kippen  Rofs,  to  admire  (he  venerable 
old  Sycamore  tree,  and  on  the  whole 
coiiile  of  this  day’s  journey  obferved 
coiiildcrable  improvements  on  the 
tilrtes  of  the  Stitlingsof  KippenRofs, 
Kippen-Dary,  Keir,  Drummond,  and 
Ardoch.  Vifitcd  the  library  at  Dum* 
blame  :  the  fehoolmaller’s  maid-fer- 
vant  was  the  librarian  of  the  day,  and 
1  was  forry  to  oblcrve  the  room  in 
wretched  plight.  Some  modern  books 
have  been  added  to  Archbp.  Leigh* 
ton’s,  and  were  the  inllitution  pro¬ 
pel  ly  managed,  it  might  be  of  con- 
fidtrable  ule  to  the  adjoining  clergy. 

At  Perth  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
mreting  my  friends  of  the  Antiquari¬ 
an  iuciety,andthe  academy,  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  anniveriary  of  the 
inllitution  of  the  former,  which  was 
held  on  Tuefday  the  14th,  the  12th 
falling  on  a  Sunday  ;  we  met  26  in 
number.  I'addrefled  the  fociety  with 
the  compliments  of  the  day,and  read  a 
dilcourfe  on  the  antiquity  of  man, 
the  falfc  fyllems  of  modern  ferp- 
tics,  and  the  proofs  of  the  Mo- 
faick  account  of  man's  origin, 
founded  on  the  cxiflcncc  of  radical 
words  in  all  languages,  which  could 
have  originated  only  in  the  tonid  and 
temperate  regionsof  the  call.  We  met 
a:  Campbell’s  inn,  and  fiipp.d  toge- 
tiler  with  great  good  humour,  de¬ 
cency,  and  convivial  decorum. 

I  gave  my  mite  to  the  fociety  by 
a  donation  of  five  pounds,  for  the 
piirchafe  of  books  necefi'afy  for  elu¬ 
cidating  the  antiquities  of  that  part 
( f  Scotland,  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
Council. 

I  tth.  Next  morning  early,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  journey,  and  flept  at 
Brechin,  in  a  private  houfe,  the  inn 
(S:nith’s)being  full ;  next  day  to  din¬ 
ner,  we  reached, 

1 6th,  Fraferfield,  and  had  a  happy 
meeting  with  our  fi  lends.  A  little 
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highland  poney,  for  which  1  had  giv¬ 
en  only  >3  fhillings,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  we  fet  out,  ill  very  low  condi¬ 
tion,  held  out  to  the  laft  with  won¬ 
derful  fpirlts,  and  as  fuon  as  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  joiir.ey’s  end  lay  down 
in  a  fit,  of  which  we  got  the  better, 
with  a  good  deal  of  dirticuU)  v;vat 
Caledonia.  Tliis  inllance  ot  iia- ton¬ 
al  fplrit  I  rewarded  on  the  fpot,  vith 
the  promife  of  an  eaty  iVttleinent  to 
the  gallant  garron  for  life,  at  Kirk'nill. 

i8th,  V’ifited  Air  Ogilvieot  Riag's 
College  Aberdeen  ;  liaviug  the  day 
before  gone  througli  a  part  of  Air 
Frafer’s  improvements,  on  his  ground, 
which  are  fubllanliul,  judicious,  and 
lucrative. 

20th,  Vifitcd  the  more  dillant  im¬ 
provements  on  the  ell  ate  of  Frafer¬ 
field,  and  was  highly  fatisfied.  'I'he 
impiovements  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Aberdeen  arc  certainly  the 
moll  fpirilcd  in  Biitain,  clearing, 
trenching,  and  enclofing  of  land,  three 
miles  from  a  provincial  town,  at  the 
rate  of  17I.  and  even  to  20I.  an  acre, 
is  unexampled  any  where  clfe  within 
my  knowledge,  but  the  expence  is 
amply  repaid  by  a  great  crop  ai^tcr 
the  field  is  laid  down,  and  a  perman¬ 
ent  rent  aftei  wards,  from  33  to  40 
(hillings  an  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  profperity  of  Aberdeen  mull  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  bounties  for  Hill  greater 
exertions.  When  Mr  Frafir  fuc- 
ceedtd  to  liisellate,  in  the  year  1727, 
the  rents  of  his  land  did  not  exceed 
165I.  per  annum,  and  they  are  now 
let  at  643I.  The  capital  laid  out, 
and  not  yet  returned,  not  exceeding 
feven  hundred  pounds.  This  is  do¬ 
ing  bufinefs  far  below  the  value  of 
lands,  to  have  doubled  by  the  full  of 
the  value  of  money,  the  improved 
rent  remains  double  of  the  natural. 

2 ill,  2 2d,  23d.  at  Fraferfield,  ’ent 
Dr  Blacklock’s  Ethic  Dialogues  to 
Dr  Beattie  fur  his  penifal,  went  with 
our  friends  to  'riiainllon. 

24th,  agd  23tli,  at  'i'haiullon. 

26tli, 
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26th,  Dined  with  Lord  Kintore  at 
Keithhall. 

27th,  28th,  At  Tliainfton.  The 
Bas  of  Inverary  refcmblea  Duni  Bas, 
vulgarly  called  Dunnipace,  it  has  been 
a  place  of  interment,  as  hath  been 
the  latter.  Dun  i  Bas,  mount  of 
death.  Galic. 

There  is  a  Bas  of  the  fame  kind  on 
a  fmaller  fcale,  near  the  Bead  houfe 
of  old  Aberdeen,  now  called  Dun  i 
Dun,  probably  antieiitly  called  indif¬ 
ferently  Dun  i  Don,  or  Dun  i  Bus  na 
Dun. 

2d  of  July  to  Logic,  General  Horn's, 
and  returned  to  Thainilon  at  night. 

Monday,  4th,  Lady  Buchan,  IVIrs 
Frafer,  jun.  and  I,  with  Mifs  Rachel 
Frafer,  leave  Thainilon,  and  dine 
with  Mr  Robertfon,  at  Foveran,  re¬ 
main  there  all  night,  and  return  next 
day  to  Frafcrficld.  Mr  Robertfon 
has  regained  much  good  land,  from 
the  overblown  fand,  on  the  coaft, 
trenching  up  the  clay  which  lies  be¬ 
low. 

A  whole  barony  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Errol,  was  formerly  overwhelmed  by 
fea  fand,  and  precautions  are  taking 
by  fowing  proper  giafles  to  prevent  a 
return  of  this  calamity. 

5tii,  Return  to  Fraferfield  todinner. 

6th,  7th,  8th,  At  Fraferfield,  take 
a  reliiflant  leave  of  our  dear  friends, 
and  fet  out  after  dinner  for  Stonehive, 
where  we  pafs  the  night. 

^ih.  At  G'amis. 

1 0th,  Perth.  I  attended  fervice  this 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Eaft 
Church,  the  call  end  of  the  old  Col¬ 
legiate  church,  founded  I  believe  by 
David  the  I., but  which  was  enlarged 
by  fucceeding  patrons.  It  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  and  adorned  very  ele¬ 
gantly  ;  and  indeed,  with  refpecl  to 
the  pulpit,  perhaps  t«o  gaudily. 

Monday  morning,  at  fewin  o’clock, 
the  Provoft  of  Perth,  Mr  Marlhal, 
did  me  the  favour  to  prefent  me  with 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  borough, 
and  accompanied  me  to  the  academy, 
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where  I  heard,  with  great  plcafure, 
the  boys  examined  by  the  redlor, 
Mr  Gibfon,  in  geometry,  trigonome¬ 
try^,  pradlical  furveying  of  land,  phi.e 
and  mercator  failing,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  terreilrial  globe.  Thofe  in  the 
higheil  clafs  were  not  examined,  as 
the  time  did  not  admit  of  it,  but  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  i  am  convinced  tint 
Mr  Gibfon  has  great  merit  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  and  that  he  teaches  in  the  manner 
mod  likely  tO|fit  young  men  for  bufi- 
nefs  ;  giving  them  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  fcience,and  not  accept¬ 
ing  of  talks  acquired  by  rote,  as  is 
too  common  at  fchools  and  colleges 
in  this  country.  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  the  French  clafs  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr  M‘Gregor,  and  that 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mr  M'- 
Omie,  for  writing,  drawing,  and  a- 
rithmetic. 

I'o  the  maders  and  fcholais  I  ad- 
drelTed  inylclf  in  the  conclulioii, 
fo  as,  I  flatter  myfclf,  to  give  fa- 
tisfaclien  to  both,  and  to  excite  the 
continuation  of  that  zeal  and  applica¬ 
tion  which  has  hithertorecommended 
that  inllitiition  to  the  public.  Mr 
Walter  Mintu  accompanied  me,oiitliis 
vifit,  to  the  academy,  and  after  having 
paid  my  compliments  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  academy,  1  proceeded  to 
take  a  view  of  the  new  looms  fur 
weaving  linen,  of  3  yards  and  \  in 
breadth,  and  weaving  cottons:  1  then 
proceeded  with  the  ladies  to  the  inn, 
and  fet  out  for  Edinburgh;  dined  at 
Kinrofs,  and  fupped  at  Kinrofs  Huufe 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith,  where  re¬ 
maining  that  night,  we  came  next  day 
( 1 2th,)  to  Edinburgh  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

13th,  Paying  vifits,  and  receiving 
them,  on  my  return,  and  executing 
commifllons,  at  night  making  up  ac¬ 
counts. 

14th,  ditto.  At  night  had  the  plea¬ 
fure  of  feeing  Mrs  Siddons  in  the 
part  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She  furpaf- 
fes  Mrs  Pritchard,  particularly  in  the 
feene  preceding  and  following  the 
murdtr 
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murder  of  the  king,  and  the  deeping  wanted  the  dignity  neceffary  for  that 
fcene  uf  remoife  is  her  own.  Tis  lofty  charadter. 
not  fair,  however,  to  compare  thefc  15th,  At  Rirkhiil,  and  found  my 
great  aftrcffes  together,  becaufc  Mrs  bufinefs  there  tranfafted  to  my  mind 
Piiichard’s  figure  was  clumfy,  and  during  my  abfence. 


Anecdotes  o/Erasmus. 

[From  Koi's  “  rf  jordcnbotk."^ 

Erasmus  is  faid  to  have  been  well  pleafed  at  this  event,  returned 
born  on  the  28th  of  October  to  the  Englifh  Court  to  complain  of 
1467  ;he  commenced  his  ftudies  at  it  to  the  king,  who,  laughing  iiearti« 
Utrecht,  and  purfued  them  Hill  fur*  ly  at  his  ditlrel  ,  informed  him,  that 
ther  at  Deventer.  After  the  death  his  fervants  had  barely  performed 
of  his  father,  he  was  placed  under  the  their  duty,  which  had  they  not  done 
care  of  the  regulai  CanoniHs  of  Sion  he  would  have  had  them  hung  !  He 
in  Delft ;  following  that,  he  entered  detained  him  three  days  longer  at  his 
the  inonattery  uf  Stein  near  Gouda,  Court,  prefented  him  with  fifty  gold- 
whete  he  excrcifed  his  genius  in  liter-  en  angels  more,  together  with  a  wriu 
ature  and  painting :  his  fuccefs  in  the  ten  order  to  the  officers  to  return  to 
firll  profeffion  requires  no  elucidation,  him  the  former  fifty,  and  permit  him 
and  of  the  fccond  fome  refpedtable  to  carry  the  whole  with  him  •,  and 
fpecimens  arc  faid  to  remain.  thus  provided  with  a  double  gift,  he 

After  his  lludies  were  completed,  returned  to  Holland, 
and  he  began  to  write,  he  attained.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  being  fen- 
very  generally,  the  appellation  of  a  fible  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
learned  and  virtuous  man  ;  and  in  fuch  Rome,  and  immorality  of  the  Clergy, 
ameafure,  that  the  Kings  and  Princes  and  that  he  wifhed  for  a  reformation, 
of  Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  o-  But  all  his  affions  prove  he  was  weak 
ther  countries,  fent  him  munificent  and  faint-hearted  in  the  caufc,  and 
gifts,  and  other  tokens  of  their  high  durft  not  join  heartily  in  the  arduous 
efteem.  There  is  the  Icfs  reafon  to  talk  of  fulfilling  that  wifli ;  poffibly 
wonder  at  this,  when  it  is  coniidered  fearful  of  lofing  the  favour  of  the 
how  far  ignorance  and  barbarifm  had  great,  and  difplcafing  the  world.  '1  he 
inundated  all  Europe  ;  and  that,  in  preffure  of  this  important  charge  he 
his  time,  the  arts  and  fcicnces  once  let  relVupon  the  (houldersofthe  inde- 
more  began  to  rear  their  head  :  and  fatigable  Luther,  holding  it  more  fe- 
a$  Erafinus  was  completely  mailer  of  cure  to  (land  aloof  from  the  heat  of 
the  Greek  and  Laiin  languages,  he  contention,  and  pretend  to  play  the 
quickly  became  the  general  favourite  part  of  a  mediator  :  by  this  means  he 
ofall  who  loved  the  arts  and  fciences.  kept  up  his  reputation  with  the  Ca- 
Henry  the  Eighth  invited  Erafmus  tholick  Princes,but  made  alfo  enemies 
to  his  Court,  to  confult  him  on  the  of  the  Monks,  whofe  vicious  lives  he 
aflfair  of  Luther;  at  his  departure  fatiiizedinhiswritingsandconverfa- 
from  that  kingdom,  his  Majeily  pre  tion.  The  confequence  of  this  dubi- 
fented  him  with  a  purfe  of  fifty  gold  ous  condu^l  was,  that  he  frequenily 
angels  (25I.)  ;  at  Gravefend,  the  of-  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatted  of  both 
ficers  who  fcarched  his  baggage  took  parties,  and  received  the  name  of  a 
it  from  him,  it  being  contrary  to  man  utterly  deflitute  of  religion, 
the  law  to  export  the  current  ,  To  gain  a  good  word  from  the  Pa- 
f-oin  of  the  realm.  Erafmus,  not  pills,  be  now  and  then  w-rit  a  few_ 

things 
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things  in  their  behalf ;  and  not  to  re¬ 
main  in  entire  difrcpute  with  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  he  fported  occafionally  at  the 
expence  of  the  Romilh  Clergy.  By 
none  was  he  fo  fiercely  hated  as  by 
the  dupiU  Monks,  not  only  for  ridi- 
cuhiiL;  their  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
but  that  he  was  too  learned  for 
them. 

At  certain  moments,  where  circum- 
ftanecs  p..rmitted  him  to  fpeak  freely, 
he  partly  jullified  the  attack  made  on 
the  Roinifh  ceremonies  by  Luther, 
but  ever  added  his  wifh  that  he  had 
gone  more  gently  to  work.  To  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  hefaid,  a  reforma¬ 
tion  was  highly  neceflary,  but  that 
l.mher,  though  his  doctrines  were 
good,  yet  his  practice  was  loo  violent, 
and  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
tragedy  on  the  Theatre  of  Europe. 

Luther  writ  a  book  on  the  doc* 
tri.ie  of  Free  Will ;  to  that  work 
Erafmus  writ  an  anfwer  :  Luther  re¬ 
joined  in  a  work,  in  which  he  treated 
Erafmus  as  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian 


Belief,  fporting  with  revelation,  and 
mifleading  mankind  by  ambiguous  ex- 
preiliuns.  Erafmus  defended  hirnfclf 
in  a  work,  in  which  he  handled  Lu¬ 
ther  with  great  feverity  and  indigna- 
tion,  for  he  feared  nothing  fo  much 
as  lofing  the  fame  his  books  had 
gained.  Many  learned  men  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  Erafmus  in  fome 
refpefts  aided  the  cattle  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  in  others  did  it  injury. 

On  account  of  the  rich  gifts  which 
many  among  the  learned  received  fur 
writing  againll  Luther,  it  was  farcaf- 
tically  oblerved  by  Erafmus,  “  that 
the  poor  Luther  made  many  men 
rich." 

It  was  not  till  after  his  death 
that  from  his  letters  to  confidential 
friends,  it  was  firll  difeovered  that  in 
his  heart  he  was  the  friend  to  refor¬ 
mation. 

All  his  works  were  printed  at  B.ille 
by  Frobonius,  in  nine  voLimcs,  foliu, 
which  were  reprioted  in  Leyden,  by 
F.  Van  Der  Aa. 


Various  Readings  of  Collins. 


/^NE  of  the  chief  and  moft  ufeful 
'  '  grat' icitions  derived  f'om  I..ite- 
rary  Hil:  ■ ,  •;■,  when  it  affords  a 
view  of  the  {)rt>grefs  of  mind,  and  ex- 
liibits  the  gradual  attainments  of 
tliofe,  whofe  complete  fuccefs  has  of¬ 
ten  enchanted  us  with  admiration. 
Ko  part  of  Johnfon’s  criticifm  on 
Pope  is,  perhaps,  more  read  than  the 
copies  of  the  emendations  made  by 
that  Poet  in  his  elaborate  verfes  ;  and 
I  hope  to  be  confidered  as  oflfering 
fome  fimilar  entertainment,  or  inftruc- 
tion,  though  certainly  in  a  much  in¬ 
ferior  degree,  when  I  fend  you  the 
following  few  inflances,  hitherto  not 
obferved  in  any  publication,  of  deli¬ 
berate  correftions  made  in  his  works 
by  that  great  ornament  of  our  latter 
age,  the  clalllcal,  pathetic,  and  fub- 
lime  Collins. 

Thefe  various  readings  are  produ¬ 
ced  not  by  the  affiilance  of  any  MSS. 


but  from  a  mere  comparifon  of  the  o- 
riginal  editition  of  his  Odes  with 
ihofe  which  have  follow’ed  it  ;  aud  it 
would  be  wonderful  that  they  fliou'd 
not  have  been  obferved  before,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  Collins,  in  his  dif- 
gull  of  the  public  negligence  towards 
it,  had  burned  with  his  own  hands 
the  greater  part  of  that  firll  edition, 
fo  that  the  copies  are  now  extremely 
fcarce. 

Of  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Rofs,  the  fourth  fianzain  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edition  is  as  follows— 

Bl'  ft  youth,  regardful  of  thy  doom, 

Aeri  il  handx  (hall  build  thy  tomb. 

With  Ihadowy  trophies  crown’d; 

Whilft  Honour  bath’d  in  tear*  (hall  rove. 
To  figh  t(iy  name  thto’  every  grove 

And  call  hi$  heroe>  round. 

All  the  other  editions  have— 

O’er  him.  whole  doom  thy  viituct  grieve, 
Aerial  fonn-  (h  II  fr  at  eve. 

And  bcuJ  the  pcullvc  head  ; 

Ani, 
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A^f,  f-ill'n  to  favf  hi»  injur’d  land, 
liiipirul  Kuuour’«  awlul  hand 
biiali  (Hiinc  hi»  lonely  bed. 

In  the  original  edition,  the  full 
lines  of  the  delightful  Cde  to  Evening 
Hand  thus — 

If  ou^hc  of  oattii  Hop,  or  paftoral  fonw. 

May  hope,  O  |>ciilive  E«r,  to  luotti  thine 
car. 

Like  cliy  own  brawling  fprin^, 

'I'liy  fpiiiij;*  and  dying  gale*— 

In  the  fubftquent  editions,  they 
appear  with  the  following  varia¬ 
tion, — 

If  ought  of  oattn  (lop.  <  r  paflnral  fong. 

May  ho]  r,  challe  Lve,  to  luu;h  tliy  luo- 
dtfi  ear, 

I,  ke  thy  own  folemn  fpriiigj. 

Toy  fpring»and  dying  ga'.et— 

In  the  Ode  for  Muflethe  hid  edi¬ 
tion  has— 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyrsfo  fair, 

Vnat  was  thy  deligttjul  nicalure  ? 


The  other  read— 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  fo  fair. 

What  was  thy  drliglted  mcafurc  ? 

If  it  be  afktd,  ddiy  thefe  alterationK 
are  ncceiranly  to  be  eonlidered  as  im¬ 
provements  made  by  the  Poet  himfclf, 
no  other  edition  than  the  firit  having 
beenpubliflied  during  his  life?  I  mutt 
confefs  myiclf  unalile  to  defend  their 
autheiiUcity  by  any  foinial  telliino- 
r.ials  ;  but,  linee  Langhorne's  edition 
lias  been  follpvved  by  ail  the  other 
Editors,  and  contains  many  peteins  not 
publilhed  by  Collins  hiir.leit,  yet  uni- 
vcrfally  acknowledged  to  be  his,  and 
proved  10  be  fu,  as  far  as  internal  evi¬ 
dence  can  avail,  1  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  corrections  were 
made  by  tl.e  Author  himfclf,  in  tome 
copy  which,  with  his  other  poems, 
devolved  to  his  firtl  Editor  *. 

ORILLENSIS. 


Account  cf  Lindley  Murray,  Etq.  Luther  of  the  English  Grammar, 
and  other  •werks  on  Education. 


''T’HIS  Gentleman’s  literary  chaiac- 
ter,  the  extenlive  circulation  of 
his  works,  and  his  folicitudc  fur  the 
guarded  edueatiun  and  the  happinefs 
of  young  perfons,  will  doubtlefs  ren¬ 
der  fome  traits  of  his  hillui  y  intereft- 
ing  to  the  public,  efpecially  to  thofe 
who  have  derived  benefit  fiom  bis 
writings. 

Mr  Murray  is  a  native  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  in  North  America;  he  was 
boin  in  the  year  1745.  liis  parents 


were  perfons  of  refpcftable  charaQer, 
who  were  folicitous  to  imbue  his 
mind  with  pious  and  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples.  He  was  carefully  and  regular¬ 
ly  educated  ;  and  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  learning.  His  father,  who 
removed  to  New  York,  and  was  a  dif- 
tinguilhed  merchant  there,  placed 
him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  his 
couiiting-houfe,  intending  to  form 
him  to  mercantile  bufincfs.  But  this 
employment  not  agreeing  with  young 
’  ^  Murray's 


*  The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Rofs  was  originally  written  in  Mav  1745, 
and  printed  in  poulley’s  Mui'eum,  No.  6.  June  7.  It  was  afterwards  pr.nted  iri 
Doulley’s  Collection  of  Poems,Vol.I.  1749, with  the  Ode  to  Evening,  and  withthe 
variati  nis  from  the  .Author’s  own  edition  of  1747,  here  noticed.  The  whole  of 
Collins’s  Poems  were  printed  afterwards  in  “  The  Poetical  Calendar,”  i7C»,witha 
Lite  by  Johnfon,  and  again  in  lyfij  by  Langhorne.  The  variations  weieeertainlv 
hy  the  Author  htmielf.  The  fourth  iianza  of  the  fiiit  copy  of  the  Ode  on  Colonel 
Reh,  in  the  Mui'eum,  flood  thus : 


Ev’n  now,  regardful  of  his  doom. 
Applauding  llonour  haunts  h>s  tomb. 
With  lhadowy  trophies  crown’d  : 
Whilft  Freedom’s  form  bcfidc  her  roves, 
Majeftir,  thro’  the  twilight  groves. 

And  calls  her  heroes  ruuuc. 
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Murray’s  ta!lc  for  reading,  and  dcfire  ftrcngth  became  fo  much  impaired 
of  improving  his  mind,  he  folicited  as  to  induce  him,  by  the  advice  of 
pci  minion  to  tliidy  medicine  or  law.  his  phyficians  and  friends,  to  cry  the 
H  IS  father,  perceiving  his  llrong  bent  air  and  climate  of  England.  In  the 
towards  learning,  procured  for  him  a  year  1785,  he  came  to  this  country ; 
private  tutor,  a  perfon  of  erudition  and  in  a  (hurt  time  found  himfclf  con* 
and  refpeftability  ;  under  whofe  care  fiderably  relieved  in  the  general  (late 
and  direftioa  he  clofely  applied  to  of  his  health,  but  not  to  that  degree 
liberal  ftudies,  and  gratified  himfelf  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  re¬ 
in  his  favourite  purfuits.  At  the  age  turn  to  America.  He  fettled  in 
cf  nineteen,  he  commenced  the  (ludy  Yoikfhire;  and  purchafed  a  houfe 
of  law  under  the  aufpiccs  of  a  Gentle-  pleafanily  fituated  about  a  mile  from 
man  enr.ncnt  in  the  proftllion  ;  and  York,  where  he  continues  to  refide. 
he  had  the  happinefs  of  having  for  his  The  weaknefs  of  his  limbs  gradually 
fellow  lludrnt  the  cchbrarcd  Mr  Jay,  increafed,  fo  that,  for  fomc  years,  he 
late  Plenipotentiary  to  ourCoiiri.  At  has  found  himfclf  incapable  of  walk- 
thc  expiration  of  four  years,  Mr  ing  moic  than  a  few  fteps  in  the 
Murray  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  courfe  of  a  day,  without  great  incon- 
received  a  licenfe  to  pra£tife,  both  as  venience.  He  is,  however,  able  to  ride 
Counftl  and  Attornev,  in  all  the  in  his  carriage  an  hoiir  ortwocveiy 
Courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  day  ;  and  in  fummer,  he  is  frequent- 
In  this  prcfiCTion  he  continued,  with  ly  drawn  about  his  garden  in  a  chair 
increaliiig  reputation  and  futcefs,  till  conveniently  made  Tor  the  ptirpofe. 
the  troubles  in  America  interrupted  'I’o  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  as  Mr  Mur- 
all  bufintfs  of  this  rrature.  He  then  ray  had  been  for  health,  ftrengtli,  and 
n  moved  from  New  York,  and  fpent  agility,  this  confinement  muft  have 
foine  time  in  t(ie  country.  But  im-  been  at  firft  a  heavy  misfortune.  At 
patient  of  an  inadf ive  life,  and  defir-  pn  fent,  no  one  would  fuppofe  him 
OHS  of  improving  Ins  fortune,  he  re-  to  be  under  the  influence  of  alflic- 
turned  to  the  city,  and  engaged  in  tion.  Time  and  refleftion  feem  to 
the  mercantile  line.  By  his  diligence,  have  perfedtly  reconciled  him  to  his 
abilities,  and  refpedfable  connexions,  fitiiation.  - 

he  acquired,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  Deprived  of  the  ufiial  occupations 
years,  a  very  handfome  competenc7  :  and  amufements  of  life,  end  of  the 
he  then  concluded  to  retire  from  bufi-  common  occafions  of  doing  good  to 
ntfs,  and  made  a  correfpondent  ar-  others,  he  has  very  happily  and  gc- 
langement  of  his  affairs.  He  pur-  neroufly  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
chalcd  a  beautiful  country  refidence,  pofc  literary  works,  for  the  benefit, 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  New  chiefly,  of  the  rHing  generation.  In 
York,  w’here  he  hoped  to  enjoy  much  this  benevolent  employ  he  lias  found 
pleafure  in  rural  occupations,  and  in  great  fatisfa£fion,  and  met  with  uii- 
thc  foetal  intercoiirfc  of  a  wide  circle  common  fuccefs.  His  Englifh  Gram- 
of  relations  and  friends.  But  thefe  mar,  with  the  cxercifes  and  the  Key, 
plcaCng  prolpecls  foon  difappeared  ;  has  been  much  approved  by  the  pub- 
for  not  long  after  his  determination  lie,  and  adopted  in  mod  of  the  prin- 
to  ret.rc,  lie  was  arrefted  by  the  hand  cipal  feminaries  in  England.  It  has 
of  ficknefs.  I'he  fever  with  which  pafled  through  many  large  editions  in 
he  was  affli£lcd  left  a  great  weaknefs  this  country,  and  been  ucqucntly  re¬ 
in  his  limbs;  and  his  health  and  printed  in  Ireland  and  Amciica*. 

The 

*  The  firff  edition  of  the  Grammar  was  publiflied  in  1793,  and  the  8th,  with 
conliderable  improVvmcBls,  in  iScs.  Muft  of  them  confided  of  6000  conics,  the 
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Account  of  LiniVcy  Murray,  Etq.  2S7 

Tlie  merit  of  tins  work,  and  the  high  publiihed,  and  which  appears  to  af> 
charaflcr  given  of  it  in  the  different  ford  him  peculiar  fatisfaciion,  is, 

I  Reviews,  induced  his  book  fellers  to  “  'I'hc  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
I  offer  him  a  very  contidciable  fum  for  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and 
j  the  copyright,  which  he  thought  at  the  Approach  of  Death.”  Hav- 
1  proper  to  accept.  The  copy<right  ing  been  himlelf  llruck  and  eddied 
j  of  his  Introdu6fion  to  the  Englilh  with  the  fentiments  expreffed  by  a 
Reader,  the  Englifh  Reader  itlclf,  variety  of  charaefers,  at  then  oltfo- 
uid  the  Sequel  to  that  Work,  togeih<  Icmn  period  of  life,  he  naturally 
cr  with  the  Abridgment  of  the  Gram*  thought  that  others  wou^d  receive 
n'.ar  ^all  of  wliicli  have  been  much  fiinilar  impreflions  from  perufing  a 
commended  for  their  challe  and  judi*  collection  of  fuch  tellimonies.  Ani* 
lious  execution,)  were  difpoled  of  mated  by  this  expectation,  he  foim* 
for  very  liberal  prices Mr  Mur-  ed  the  compilation ,  and  inteiTperfed 
ray's  lateil  work  ir,  “  Le  LcCtcur  it  with  many  occafional  ubfervaiions 
Francois,”  a  book  on  the  plan  of  the  and  reflections  of  his  own.  The 
Englifh  Reader.  It  has  already  re*  book  has  paifed  through  eleven  edi* 
ceivtd  fume  very  favourable  and  re-  tions.  The  tirll  impreiiion  was  made 
fpeClable  public  as  well  as  private  tef*  wholly  at  Mr  Murray’s  own  expenie, 
timonies  ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  enhance  and  given  away,  chiefly  in  the  neigh* 
Mr  Murray’s  reputation,  as  a  writer,  bout  hood  of  his  rclidence.  Percciv* 
who  is  folicilous  to  improve  the  tafle  ing  that  the  work  met  witli  appro- 
and  underflanding,  and  to  form  the  batiun,  he  enlarged  and  improved 
heart,  of  his  young  readers.  Ttic  it.  In  its  prefent  date  it  has  been 
cupy-right  of  this  work  alfo  has  been  much  praifed,  and  warmly  recom* 
dilpofcd  of  very  advantageouOy.  but  mended  to  the  perufal  of  all  dalles  of 
this  Gentleman's  views  in  writing  are  readers. 

not  mercenary.  Having  begun  his  Time  thus  employed,  and  the  re- 
litcraiy  career  from  difinterelted  ino*  wards  of  labour  tlius  dillrihuted,  pre* 
tives,  he  has  cuiiflantly  devoted  all  the  vent  that  gloom  which  ill  health  and 
profits  of  his  works  to  charitable  long  confinement  arc  lo  apt  to  pro- 
purpufes:  to  the  benefit  of  inliitu*  duce,  and  contribute  to  render  Mr 
tions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  ’  Murray  cheerful  and  happy, in  a  fitua- 
diflreiTcd  ;  to  afQll  the  needy  in  pro*  tion  that  many  w'ould  think  mutt  be 
curing  education  for  their  children  ;  highly  dillrclling.  He  appears  to 
and  to  render  more  comfoitablc  thofc  make  the  heft  of  his  condition,  and  to 
wlio  are  in  flraitcned  circumftances.  luck  at  the  bright  fide  of  the  ubjeCts 
'1  he  work  which  Mr  Murray  hid  around  him.  He  is  a  tr.embcT  of  the 

foe let y 

laft  of  1?,  too.  The  Exercifes  and  Key  firft  appeared  in  1797,  and  “he  7th  edi¬ 
tion,  cunrilting  of  io,oco  Exercifes  and  5500  Keys,  is  now  in  the  prefs.  Dr  Biair, 
late  ProfelTor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belies  Lettres  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  h^s 
given  his  opinion  of  the  Grammar  and  Exercifes  in  the  following  words:  ”  Mr 
Lintiley  Murray’s  Grammar,  with  the  Exercifes  and  Key  in  a  feuarate  volume, 
I  efteem  as  a  molt  excellent  perfoi  mance;  I  think  it  fuperior  to  any  work  of  tliat 
nature  we  have  yet  had,  and  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  by  much  the  beft  grammar  of 
the  Englifli  language  extant.  On  I'yntax  in  particular,  he  lias  thewu  a  wonderful 
degree  of  acutenefs  and  precifion,  in  afeertaining  the  propriety  of  languate,  and 
in  rectifying  the  numbcrlefs  errors  which  writers  are  apt  to  commit.  Molt  ufe- 
fiil  tliefe  books  mud  certainly  be  to  all  who  are  applying  thcmlcivcs  to  the  arts  of 
compofvioii.”  Etiitor. 

t  About  a  thoufand  of  the  Abridgements  are  fold  every  month.  The  4th  cciilicu 
of  the  Reader,  and  the  2d  of  the  liUfodu^icn,  each  6coo  copies,  will  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  a  few  weeks.  MuiUr. 


2 S3  Progr  ess  of  Manufactures^  Science ^  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

fociety  called  Qiiakcrs  :  and  is  nrich  of  preat  merit  and  refpcAability  ;and 
^refpeCted.and  cUeemed  by  them ;  but  is  faitiifuUy  and  tenderly  attached  tn 
in  all  bis  writings  he  has  I'criipuiouny  him. 

avoided  iir.roducing,  in  any  Ih'pe,  Mr  Murray  is  as  highly  dlftin- 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  fcC^.  On  guithed  by  the  excellence  of  his  heart 
moral  and  religious  fubjecls,  he  con-  as  by  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He 
lines  himlelt  to  the  leading  principles  is  a  moll  nffedifionate  liiiiband,  a  war  n 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  the  general  and  Qnceic  friend,  a  pleating  andin- 
fpnit  and  pieceptsof  thriftianity.  For  llruiflive companion,  ills  fcntimeiitt 
this  judicious  care,  as  well  as  tor  the  aie  liberal  and  refined  ;  and  thetenonr 
exemplary  chaileiiels  of  his  works,  he  of  his  life,  in  conformity  with  his 
lias  received  particular  commendation,  writings,  demonllrates  him  to  be  the 
l  ie  iiiarried  early  in  life ;  but  be  has  uniform,  zealous,  and  judicious  frienii 
xiocluldren.  ^lis  Muiray  is  a  perfon  of  virtue  and  of  piety. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

Memoixs  of  the  Progress  of  Mandfactures,  Science,  Chemistry, 
and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Gabrif.l  Collin,  optical  in-  manacks,  &c.  are  regularly  publilh- 
ilroment-maker  to  the  Acade-  ed  ;  and  every  thing  prognollicilcs 
tnv  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  has  a  fucctfsful  iflue  to  the  plans  of  go- 
liitely  invented  an  mllrument.  for  dif-  vernment. 

covering  fubllanccs  at  a  contideiablc  Mr  Hatchet  has  difeovered  that 
depiii  in  the  tea.  It  ap}>ears,  from  Prufliate  of  copper  may  be  fuccefs- 
experiments  made  by  order  of  the  fully  employed  as  a  pigment.  Mr 
King  of  Sweden,  that,  by  this  inllni-  Weil,  Mr  Trumbull,  and  Sir  H.  En- 
ment,  bright  objects  may  be  fecn  at  glelield,  who  have  made  trial  of  it, 
the  depth  of  fifty-three  feet,  and  o-  agree  that  it  exceeds,  in  beauty  and 
paque  ones  at  twenty-feven  feet.  By  intenfity,  every  brown  paint  that  is 
a  particular  CDiUrivance  the  inftru-  ufed.  It  forms  with  white,  various 
ment  may  be  ufed  with  equal  fuccefs  fliades  of  a  liliac  colour.  The  Prufli- 
in  wet,  milly,  or  windy  wiaiher  ;  and  ates  obtained  from  acetitc,  fulpliale, 
one  jH-rfoir  is  capable  of  managing  it.  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  copper,  arc 
I’he  King  of  Sweden  has  gencroiifly  all  beautiful,  though  the  muriate  af- 
prefented  the  inventor  witliL.  lOO;  fords  the  fiiiell  and  dccpcll  colour, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  dtaw-  The  bell  way  to  make  this  pigment 
ing  up  a  report  upon  llic  invention,  is,  to  take  green  muriate  of  copper, 
It  ia  with  pleafiire  we  inform  our  diluted  witli  ten  parts  of  dillilled  or 
readers,  that  Litciatuie  and  Science  rain  water,  and  to  pour  in  PrufSate 
art-  making  rapid  advances  in  Spain,  of  lime  till  the  whole  be  precipitated, 
under  the  aufpices  of  government,  d'iie  Prufliate  of  copper  mull  then 
'J’he  cultivation  of  the  public  mind  is  be  well  waflied  with  cold  water  on 
an  obj'.fi  worthy  the  attention  of  a  the  filter,  and  dried  with  heat, 
wife  legiflature.  The  government  of  The  fame  gentleman  has  found 
Spain,  convinced  how  much  it  is  their  that  copper  in  the  proportion  of 
iiiterell  to  command  an  enlightened  one  twelfth  is  the  hell  alloy  for  gold, 
people,  have  begun  to  promote  this  'riie  mod  powerful  Galvanic  ap- 
noble,  though  diflicult  talk.  Libra  paratus  that  has  yet  been  produced, 
ties,  academies,  colleges,  and  focictics  has  lately  been  conftruClcd  by  Mr 
aic  eflablifhed  i  literary  journals,  al-  Plpys,  jun.  London.  It  coufiils  of 
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lixty  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  It  has  been  afeertained  by  £>> 
arranged  in  two  troughs  formed  near-  Bains,  that  the  ftrength  of  gunpow- 
ly  on  Mr  Cruickflianks’  plan.  The  der  may  be  increafed,  by  adding  to 
troughs  were  filled  with  thirty-two  it  about  one-fifth  part  in  weight  of 
pounds  of  water,  mixed  with  two  pulverized  lime.  The  whole  mutl  be 
pounds  of  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  fhaken  together  till  the  white  colour 
VVith  this  charge,  iron  wires,  from  of  the  lime  difappears. 

to  of  an  inch,  were  deflagrat- •  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac 
ed  with  great  brilliancy.  Boxwood  Newton  and  fucceeding  philofophers, 
charcoal  was  not  only  deflagrated  at  that  there  were  feven  primary  colours 
the  place  of  contact,  but  continued  in  the  fpeftrum.  The  celebrated  To- 
red  hot  for  near  two  inches  in  length,  bias  Mayer,  in  his  Corttnifntatio  da  af- 
Lead  foil  burned  with  great  bright-  finitate  Cclcrum  *,  maintains,  that 
nefs,  and,  when  it  became  red-hot,  there  are  only  three  primary  colours, 
emitted  a  fmall  volcano,  or  cuIleAion  red,  yellow,  and  blue :  becaufe,  from 
of  red  fparks,  with  the  flame.  Tin  a  due  mixture  of  thefe,  every  other 
foil  burnt  with  great  fplendour,  ac-  colour  may  be  formed.  But  Dr  H. 
cninpanitd  with  fmoke  and  fparks.  Wollaflon  controverts  both  thefe  o- 
Dutch  leaf,  or  brafs  foil,  deflagrated  pinions,  and  confidently  declares,  that 
in  a  fnnilar  manner.  Silver  leaf  burnt  only  four  divifions  of  the  prifmatic 
with  a  vivid  green  light  of  great  in-  fpeclrum  can  be  difeovered,  viz.  red, 
tcnfity  ;  and  gold  leaf  with  a  vivid  ytllowifh  green,  blue,  violet.  If  the 
white  light.  Tin  wire  |  of  an  inch  fpeftrum  be  divided  into  loo  parts, 
in  diameter,  fufed,  burnt,  andoxidat-  the  red  will  occupy  1 6,  the  yellowiili 
cd,  with  great  fplendour.  Platina  green 23, theblue36,and the violet25. 
wire,  tV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be-  The  French  government  has  grant- 
came  red-hot,  white,  and  fufed  into  ed  a  patent  to  the  inventors  of  twelve 
globules  at  the  contaft.  Gunpow-  machines,  which  are  faid  to  be  highly 
der,  phofphorus,  and  other  inflaama-  important  to  the  manufadure  of 
hie  fnbllanccs,  are  inftantly  fired  by  woollen  cloth.  Great  hopes  are  en- 
contad,  with  condudors  armed  with  tertained  in  that  country,  that  thefe 
charcoal.  The  Galvanic  influence  machines  will  leifen  the  expence  in 
was  capable  of  deflagrating  charcoal  the  manufadure  of  that  article,  and 
after  pafling  through  fixteen  perfons  increafe  the  general  commerce  of 
with  wetted  hands  joined.  the  Republic. 

Mr  Strickland,  during  a  voyage  M.  Cavezzafi,  of  Lodi,  gives 
in  the  month  of  Auguft  lall,  from  the  following  procefs  for  preparing 
England  to  New  York,  obferved  a  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  Make  a 
difference  of  twenty  degrees  of  the  pafte  of  iron  filings  and  water,  always 
thermometer,  between  the  water  on  fupplying  what  is  loll  by  evaporation, 
the  bank,  and  that  in  the  fame  lati-  On  the  fifth  day,  the  mafs  will  fwell, 
tude  in  the  ocean,  not  far  to  the  Eall  and  emit  hydrogen  gas.  When  the 
of  it.  The  water  of  the  ocean  being  fermentation  ends,  which  is  general- 
the  warmer.  The  thermometer  may  ly  on  the  i6th  or  17th  day,  the 
be  thus  employed  to  afeertain  the  mafs  mull  be  frequently  walhed,  to 
diflance  of  a  (hip  from  the  coaft.  procure  the  finer  parts  of  the  oxide 
M. Coulomb  has  found, from  many  that  is  formed.  The  refidue  muff  be 
experiments,  that  the  bell  magnetic  dried,  pulverized,  and  again  walhed^ 
needles,  are  thofe  which  are  long  and  when  more  oxide  will  be  obtained, 
broad,  but  not  thick.  The  remaining  iron  muff  be  again 

formed 

•  Publilhrd  in  his  Opera  Incdita,  by  Liltbenberg.— See  p.  33,  34. 
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formed  into  a  pafte,  as  before  ;  and, 
in  this  way,  the  whole  of  the  iron  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  black  oxide, 
and  gains  an  increafe  of  weight  equal 
to  about  35  per  cent. 

The  Rev.  Burgiss  Allison  has 
deferibed,  in  the  American  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  a  newly,  invented 
globe  time-piece,  by  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems  may  be  folved 
1,  To  find  the  hour  and  minute  of 
the  day.  2.  To  find,  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  times  of  fun  rifing  and 
fun-fetting  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
3.  To  find  the  different  feafons,  and 
the  length  of  day  and  night.  4.  The 
longitude  of  the  fun,  and  the  day  of 
the  month.  5.  The  moon’s  phafes, 
her  age,  place  of  the  nodes,  eclipfes, 
&c.  1  he  fame  gentleman  has  in¬ 

vented  and  deferibed  a  new  pendent 
plandarium. 

The  following  xconomical  mode  of 
preparing  the  red  oxide  of  Mercury 
is  the  invention  of  Mr  Fish  ER.  Dif- 
folve  any  quantity  of  quick-filver  in 
a  fufiicient  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
and  let  the  folution  evaporate  till  it 
become  dry.  With  the  fait  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  triturate  a  quantity  of  quick- 
filver,  equal  to  the  former,  water  be¬ 
ing  added,  to  form  a  pafte,  till  the 
qnickfilver  entirely  difappears.  Af¬ 
ter  this  mafs  is  dried,  expofe  it  to  a 
gradual  heat  in  a  retort.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  aflumes  a  red  colour,  and 
when  cooled,  is  obtained  in  the  ilate 
of  fine  powder. 

The  government  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  with  an  unparalleled  de¬ 
gree  of  public  fpirit,  has  appropriat¬ 
ed  666.000  livres  for  promoting  the 
interefts  of  learning  within  its  jurif- 
diftion.  A  ftateraent  of  the  purpofes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  will 
drew  us  what  attention  is  paid  to  li¬ 
terature,  and  afford  foundation  for 
predicting  the  improvement  to  which 
fuch  liberal  and  judicioufiy  applied 
donations  will  probably  give  rife.— 
t:  For  paying  the  falaries  of  the  pro- 
f'.fforg,  wages  of  fervants,  cxpcnces  of 


keeping  up  the  cabinet  of  arts  and  f.ji. 
ences,  botanic  gardens,  and  obfervato- 
ries  of  the  univerfities  of  Pavia  and 
Bologna,  400,003  livres.  2.  For 
penfions,  and  the  gradual  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  falaries  of  the  profelTors, 
90,003  livres.  3.  For  the  fupport 
of  the  two  academies  of  belles  lettres 
at  Bologna  and  Milan,  100,000  li¬ 
vres.  4.  For  the  four  fchools  of  me¬ 
tallurgy,  hydroftatics,  ftatuary,  and 
the  veterinary  art,  36,000  livns. 
5.  For  extraordinary  rewards,  ao,oc3 
livres.  6.  For  premiums  for  new  c- 
conomical  and  te'chnological  difeove* 
ries,  20,000  livres. 

It  appears  from  M.  Thensrd’s 
cxpeiiments  on  the  zoonic  acid,  riiat 
it  is  only  acetous  acid,  holding  in  fo. 
lution  an  animal  matter  that  ap- 
proaches  nearly  to  the  ftate  of  oil. 
In  this  manner,  the  acid  obtains  the 
property  of  precipitating  different 
metallic  falts,  and  partikulary  thofe 
of  mercury  and  lead. 

We  mentioned  in  our  laft  Number 
(p.  205.)  Mr  Smart’s  invention  for 
fweeping  chimnies.  The  machine  is 
compofed  of  feveral  wooden  tubes,  a- 
bout  30  inches  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  run 
on  a  rope.or  cord,  and  fallen  into  one 
another  to  any  length.  To  the  up- 
per  tube  is  fixed  a  fquare  Lrufh,  the 
block  of  which  is  about  6  inches 
long  by  three  wide,  and  from  it,  on 
all  fides  iffues  heath,  brooht,  or  any  o- 
ther  ftiff,  but  flexible  fubftance,  fuf- 
ficienily  large  to  fill  the  chimney.  As 
the  tubes  are  only  thirty  inches  long, 
the  joints  between  each  will  bend  to 
the  moll  crooked  chimney,  and  in 
their  way  down,  will  clear  out  the 
corners,  occ.  which  are  generally 
formed  in  chimnies.  So  effe^lually 
does  this  invention  anfwer  the  plan 
propofed  by  feveral  focieties  who 
liaye  undertaken  to  plead  the  caufe  ot 
the  poor  climbing  boys,  that  nothing 
is  wanting  to  put  an  end  to  that  dc- 
teftable  mode  of  ehimney-fwceping. 
By  Mr  Smart’s  method,  a  chimney, 

io 
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JO  fcrt  high,  may  be  fwept  in  fix  or  with  proper  care  they  may  be  ren- 
ci’glu  minutes.  dered  vilible  in  filaments  of  white 

In  a  couife  of  experiments  on  the  filk,  &c.  The  glare  of  light  which 
Thcnnoinctcr,  Dr  MircurLt,  of  accompanies  white  bodies,  prevents 
New-York,  found  that  black  bodies  the  colours  from  being  vifible  to  the 
did  not  abforb  the  white  or  unde-  eye ;  but,  if  a  white  hair  be  held  in 
compofed  rays  of  light,  but  rather  a  flendcr  beam  of  light,  propagateil 
decompofed  them,  and  rcfledled  the  into  a  dark  chamber,  the  colours  will 
toloured  light  to  the  organ  of  vifion.  immediately  appear.  The  very  fonn- 
He  faw  the  prifmatic  colours  on  fila-  dation,  therefore,  of  the  Dodlor’sdif- 
nients  of  black  filk,  and  black  bridles  coveries,  is  falfe.  But  his  definition 
of  fwine.  Rainbow  colours  were  re-  of  black  to  be  the  presence  of  all  dis- 
fleeted  from  the  fidcs  of  the  fur,  and  tin£l  and  sensible  colours,  is  an  exam- 
haiis  of  a  black  hat,  and  fimilar  re-  pie  of  philofophical  precision  which 
fults  were  obtained  from  experiments  is  feldum  to  be  met  with  on  this  fide 
on  black  leather  boots,  a  black  paper  the  Atlantic.  If  the  black  colour 
fiiiuTbox,  See.  From  thefe  facts,  of  the  Do<ftur’s  hat,  his  leather  boots, 
the  Doctor  concludes,  that  though  and  bis  paper  fnuff-box,  was  of  this 
it  has  been  common  to  define  •white  nature,  they  would  be  better  fuited 
to  be  the  pi  efcnce  of  all  colours,  and  to  a  harlequin  than  a  philofopher. 
lUck  their  abfence  ;  it  would  be  more  The  writer  of  this  article  has  al- 
correct  to  fay,  that  •white  is  the  reflec-  ways  been  of  opinion,  that  the  co- 
tioii  of  folar  rays  in  their  compound  lours  of  black  or  brown  rough  bo- 
fiate,  while  black  is  the  refleftion  of  dies  is  not  owing  to  the  different 
the  fame  rays,  after  an  indefinitely  reflexibilities  of  the  primary  co- 
fmall  folution  or  decompofition  :  or  lours,  but  to  their  different  inflexi- 
•white  is  the  abfence  of  all  dillincf  and  bilities.  The  incident  rays  are  de- 
feiifible  colours,  aud  black  the  pre-  compofed  by  the  inflefling  power  of 
fence  of  all :  or  again,  •white  is  the  the  little  eminences  which  conllitute 
eJed  of  heterogeneous,  aud  black  of  the  roughncTs  of  the  bodies,  and  fall- 
homogeneous,  light.  ing  upon  the  fides  of  the  adjacent 

N.  B.  The  inattentive  reader  may  eminences,  arc  reflefted  to  the  ob- 
aiiow  fome  degree  of  merit  to  thefe  ferver’s  eye,  in  a  coloured  Hate.  When 
discoveries  of  Dr  Mitchell,  but  triturating  colcothar  of  vitriol  or  the 
thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  acquaint-  red  oxide  of  iron,  between  two  glafs 
I  i  with  the  fubjeff,  svill  view  the  rea-  furfaces  for  polilhing  the  metals  of 
foaings  of  the  American  Philofopher,  refleAing  telcfcopes,  1  have  obferved 
as  luperficial  and  abfurd.  The  Doc-  thefe  colours  to  the  greatell  advan- 
tor  Icems  not  to  know,  that  the  prif-  tage.  When  the  Sun's  rays  fall  upon 
TT.atic  colours  of  -the  filaments  of  the  dry  colcothar,  fpread  over  the 
black  filk,  black  biiftles,  furs,  and  fnrface  of  the  glafs,  the  brilliancy  of 
hair,  arife  from  the  different  reflexi-  the  colours  is  very  great,  and  are  more 
bilities  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  calily  fecn  than  in  any  other  way. 

And  fo  far  are  thefe  colours  from  be-  Edinburgh,  ")  D  B  • 

ing  peculiar  to  black  filaments,  that  alpril  26.  1803.3 
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Monday,  May  2.  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  emer- 

THE  third  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  fion  will  not  be  vifible,  as  Jupiter  is 
immeree  into  his  fhadow  at  7  then  fct. 


1.  im merge  into  his  fhadow  at  7  then  fct. 
minutes  and  42  fecoiids  after  two 
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Tuesday,  Mty  3.  Thurtday,  May  12. 

The  firft  fatellltc  of  Jupiter  will  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  cvenlnjr, 
emerge  from  behind  his  (hadow  at  16  the  first  and  third  fateliites  of  Jupirir 
minutes  and  47  fecouds  after  two  are  in  conjuudion  on  the  Weilero 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  fide  of  his  dife.  The  fccond  and 

On  the  fame  day,  about  3  o’clock  fourth  are  on  the  other  fide,  the  fourth 
in  the  afternoon,  the  planet  Mercury  being  farthell  from  the  primary, 
will  arrive  at  his  fuperior  conjunrilion  Monday,  May  16. 

with  the  Sun:  The  longitude  of  the  The  planet  Saturn  will  be  fla- 
Sun  and  Mercury  is  then  tionary  in  longitude  5*..  13“.. 51',  and 

in  2®..  1 2'.. 2 8"  north  latitude.  Hi* 
Wednesday,  May  4.  declination  is  then  8°. .24'  north. 

About  45  minutes,  and  34feconds  Wedneiday,  May  18. 

after  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  The  firft  fatcllite  of  Jupiter  will 
firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  emerge  emerge  from  behind  his  (hadow,  at 
from  behind  his  (liadovv.  35  niinutes  and  three  feconds  after 

Thursday,  May  J.  1 2  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Sunday,  May  22. 

10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  first  The  Sun  will  enter  the  fign  Cew/ni 
and  third  fateliites  of  Jupiter  w  ill  be  at  1 1  minutes  alter  2  o’clock  in  the 
in  conjunftion  on  the  Wtftern  fide  of  morning,  or  his  longitude  will  be  ex- 
bis  dife.  The  fourth  is  placed  on  aftly  two  figns. 
the  fame  fide,  at  a  greater  diilance  AJonday,  May  23. 

from  the  planet ;  and  the  fecoud  on  The  planet  Mercury  will  be  in 
the  other  tide.  coujunftion  with  the  ftar  125  Tauri, 

Saturday,  May  7.  The  diftance  of  their  centers  at  the 

A  little  befoie  ten  o’clock  in  the  time  of  conjunftion  will  be  16'.. 8", 
evening  all  the  fateliites  of  Jupiter  and  the  planet  will  pafs  to  the  fouih 
are  fituated  upon  the  Weftem  fide  of  of  the  ftar. 

his  dife;  the  fccond  being  ncareft.  On  the  fame  day  the  planet  Jupi- 
and  the  fourth  fartheft  from  his  body;  ter  will  be  ftationary  in  long.  3*.. 
and  the  firft  nearer  than  the  third.  26®.. 2',  and  in  lat.  i®..27'..3i"  north. 


Sunday,  May  8.  Wednesday,  May  25. 

The  Moon  will  be  in  conjunftion  The  second  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
with  Antares,  or  «  Scorphnis,  a  ftar  emerge  from  behind  his  (hadow  at 
of  the  firft  magnitude,  at  45  minutes  32  minutes  and  40  feconds  after  nine 
after  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  May  9.  Thursday,  May  26. 

The  fourth  fatellite  of  Jupiter  wijl  The  Moon  will  be  in  conjiinftion 
immerge  into  his  (hadow  at  39  mi-  ^5^)^  pHnet  Mars,  at  42  minute* 
nutes  and  25  feconds  after  eleven  after  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  after  con-  Friday,  May  27. 

tinning  cclipfcd  for  the  fpace  of  !••..  Tlie  Moon  will  be  in  conjunaion 
57'..i9".  It  will  immerge  at  36  mi-  ^jth  Regulus,  or  «  I  coni s,  at  19  mi¬ 
nutes  and  44  feconds  after  one  o’clock  „utes  after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
next  morning.  fi^ft  fatellite  ‘of  Jupiter  will 

Wednesday,  May  1 1.  emerge  from  behind  his  (hadow  at 

At  40  minutes  and  32  feconds  af-  57  minutes  and  38  feconds  after  8 
ter  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  emerge  Edinhtsrgb,  1  D  B 

from  bebiud  his  (hadow,  y^/r</25.  1803.  j 

F.r 
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C'tONSTANTIO  was  tlic  f.n  of  a 
J  wealthy  merchant,  who  dying  when 
his  (tin  was  in  his  infancy,  Uit  bun  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  as  ins  mother  was 
hhcwil'e  (lead,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  care  of' his  education,  and  appointed 
him  his  iole  guardian,  till  he  came  of 
a^e.  This  uncle,  whom  I  lliall  call  ilo- 
ratio,  wilKing  to  get  p'lflelFion  of  his 
brother's  fortune,  and  to  fccure  it  to  his 
own  family,  dcteiinined  to  get  Conitan- 
tio  put  to  death,  in  order  to  clTccl  this. 
For  this  purpolc  he  treated  him  cruelly 
during  his  infancy,  and  expofed  him  to 
all  manner  of  dangers,  hoping  by  theie 
means  to  ruin  his  conilitution,  fo  as  to 
make  him  die  a  fpeedy  death,  as  he  ra¬ 
ther  witlied  that  he  Ihould  die  a  natural 
than  a  violent  one.  Coiiftantio,  how¬ 
ever,  belied  his  cxpctlation,  and  was 
mure  healthful  than  bis  own  children, 
who  were  two  in  number,  namely  a  foil 
and  a  daughter.  Thefe,  whom  I  Ihail 
call  I'nilip  and  Sophia,  were  taught  to 
hate  their  coulin,  and  to  treat  him  difre- 
f^edfully  on  all  occafions,  though  he 
was  evidently  their  fuperiur  in  all  ac- 
cumpliiliraents,  and  was  of  a  far  more 
b-autiful  perlbn. 

Ill  tins  manner  did  Horatio  treat  his 
nephew,  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  an  opportunity  occurred 
cl  getting  free  of  him,  which  he  greedi¬ 
ly  embraced.  Near  his  hou'c,  which 
was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
there  was  a  cottage,  whofe  inhibitants 
were  his  tenants,  and  w’ho  were  much  in- 
debted  to  him  for  relieving  their  tiecef- 
fiiies  on  many  occafions.  Thefe  per- 
funs  he  bribed  with  a  great  fum  of  nio- 
iiey,  and  with  greater  promifes,  on  con- 
Uition  of  their  performing  what  he  w  ilh- 
ed  them  to  do,  to  murder  Conflantio 
when  he  came  to  their  cottage,  to  which 
he  would  fend  him  on  I'omc  pretence. 
Thefe  perfons  he  likewife  compelled 
with  threats  to  perform  what  he  wilhed, 
letting  them  know  that  their  ruin  would 
be  the  price  of  their  difobedience  ;  fo 
that  being  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
murder  Conflantio,  they  determined  to 
do  it  by  poifon.  When  Conflantio  ac- 
cordin^y  came  to  their  houfe  they  of¬ 
fered  him  milk  to  drink,  in  which  they 
had  infufed  a  great  quantity  of  laudan¬ 
um,  which  CouUaatioaccurdiogly  drank, 


but  hadnofoonrr  done  fo  than  he  im¬ 
mediately  vomited  ail  that  he  (lr.>rik. 
The  confcier.ces  of  thefe  wretches  being 
flung  with  what  they  had  already  done, 
had  not  the  refolution  to  make  a  fecond 
attempt,  they  accordingly  futl'ered  Con- 
llantiutogoaway,  and  gave  hima  letter 
to  his  un.le,  acquni.iting  him  with  what 
they  had  done,  and  wlu:  had  happened, 
and  declaring  that  they  would  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  life  of  Cunitar  tiu. 
Being  irritated  at  this  news,  he  imme¬ 
diately  w  ent  to  their  cottage,  and  threat- 
enstl  to  bring  them  tojuilice  forattempt- 
ing  to  murder  Coiillantio,  unlel’s  they 
would  immediately  contrive  foir.e  me¬ 
thod  of  eftedlually  getting  free  of  him. 

Intimidated  at  this  threat,  they  imme¬ 
diately  promifed  to  do  whatever  he 
Ihould  defire  them,  but  on  ConRantio’s 
coming  to  them  agiin  they  found  tlrem- 
felves  unable  to  execute  their  purpofe, 
whiih  was  to  lho<  t  him  with  a  towling- 
picce  which  they  had  ready  prepared, 
loaded,  and  which  one  of  them  was  to 
lift  as  if  by  accident.  This  tinrie  too 
they  futTered  Conflantin  to  depart  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  bann,  which  fo  exaf- 
perated  Horatio,  that  he  put  them  out 
of  their  c  -ttage,  threatening  to  bring 
tl.em  to  juflice  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  accordingly  did  ib,  and  had  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerted  lb  dexterouily  that  they 
were  immediately  found  guil’y,  without 
his  appearing  tu  have  had  any  concera 
in  the  matter,  and  to  render  whatever 
they  fliuuld  fay  agaiirfl  him  fruitlefs. 
Thefe  perfons  accordingly  received  their 
fenteiice,  which  was  that  of  tianfporta- 
tion,  winch  was  thought  a  very  light 
punilliment  of  their  crime,  as  death  was 
expeiiled,  btit  w  as  mitigated,  as  they  had 
failed  ill  the  execution  of  their  purpofe. 

Horatio  being  It  ill  at  a  lots  how  to 
get  free  of  Conflantio,  determined  to 
put  him  tu  death  with  liis  own  hand, 
and  for  that  purpofe  took  him  in.o  hi« 
garden,  where  he  had  a  grave  ready  dug 
for  Uis  reception,  and  determined  to 
fhout  him  with  a  piltul,  anJ  after  bis 
death,  toadvertife  him  in  the  public  pa- 
pers,  as  having  left  his  houfe,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  to  any  perfon  who  would 
difeover  him.  This  he  had  almufl  ac. 
compliflied,  but  jufl  at  the  moment  when 
be  was  going  to  hre,bis  baud  fliouk 
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io  vioUr.tly,  that  he  ini!Ted  his  maik,  rather  to  ciic  than  funtr  iTavery.  The* 
and  ii»J  uo:  tei'olutiuii  to  tire  a  Iccund  aecoiUut^ly  iii  dieted  iach  as  were  i,n 
lime,  t'vtmtaiitio  pertetyiiti;  that  his  det:k,- lecuied  the  hold,  took,  poftclilon 
liiieie  hau  a  delimit  oil  his  lire,  detenni.  u;  tlie  J4U11S,  aiiu  pninted  lliem  agamlt 
iicd  to  Ic  Ve  hiai,  atid  a'. totdiiigly  went  t'.ieir  own  vrfl'el  winch  the  AJoors  were 
away  early  in  a  I'uminer  11101  uiiig,  deter-  liLlily  eiig.igcd  111  relitling  ;  lo  that  theV 
luiiiing  rather  to  die  of  hu:  gi-r,  than  re-  in  ilicir  turn  were  taken  piiioncrs.  in., 
luaiti  a.iy  .oiiger  inl'ach  a  litua  ion.  He  mediately  alter  tiu.s  hot  ever,  the  vehU 
had,  however,  tome  money  wliicti  had  lijnk,  bcini'  overloaded  with  the  number 
been  allowed  him  by  his  uncle  to  lave  of  iWoois  who  wc.c  on  bo  rd,  I'o  ii.at 
api  carinccs,  oil  wliich  he  dctcriTii’.ied  lo  tliey  pn  teeded  on  tin  ir  voyage  in  the 
li.'etiiihe  could  procure  tome  way  of  Moorith  vril'e!,  which  was  in  an  exccl- 
iiveliht'od.  lie  accordingly  went  tor-  lent  ttaie,  heing  obliged  to  biti’er  all  tt  e 
rowiuily  to  the  lea  lide,  where  he  I'at  Moors  to  periih,  as  the  ihip  lunk.  ainicll 
down,  ruminating  on  what  mcalurcs  to  inilaiitaneoufly. 

take,  when  he  law  a  vclTcl  which  was  \V..cn  the  vcird  had  arrived  at  its  d  f- 
going  to  let  fail.  He  then  fpoke  to  tilted  port,  the  lei  vice  which  Conltaiitio 
i'o.ne  of  the  crew,  to  whom  he  t^de  had  rendered,  by  his  fpirit  and  activity, 
known  his  litiiatior..;  and  received  iiom  being  m  .de  public,  many  honours  were 
them  io  pleafant  an  acaountof  a  lea  life,  conferred  on  him,  and  liis  praifes  were 
that  lie  rciblved  to  go  io  fca  as  the  bell  fo  much  fpoken  of,  that  he  was  aln.olt  a- 
jnahoJ  he  could  take  ;  and  accordintr.  iliamcu  to  appear  in  public.  This,  how- 
Iv  bargained  with  the  Captain,  wiio  ever,  was  the  means  of  his  proiEoticn, 
took  him  on  board  as  a  common  failor,  for  his  lervices  biing  reprefented  to  t  .e 
though  tliat  did  not  fiiil  the  education  owners  of  the  lliip,  he  svas  promotec  to 
w  hien  he  had  received,  for  although  Ho-  a  lituation  to  wh.ch  liiscducationiiitit- 
j  It ij  r.ad  treated  Conltaiitio  harliily  on  led  hint,  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
uii  occ.alions,  he  had  Ipared  no  expence  midihij  man,  m  which  Itation  heapp  ov- 
in  I,;s  education,  which  he  rcc-ived  a-  ed  liimfclf  I'o  well,  that  he  was  loon  ?f- 
lui.g  with  his  coufins.  ter  promoted  to  the  lank  of  Lieutenant, 

Tnis  velTel,  w  ii  cu  was  a  merchantman,  and  afterward,  111  an  engagement  with  a 
accordingiy  I’et  fail,  and  proceeded  I'uc-  I'rcnch  privateer,  the  Captain  being 
ceisiuilv  on  the  voyage  for  fume  weeks,  killed,  he  to,  k  tl’.e  ccmttur.d  of  the  vet- 
it  the  ei.d  of  which  time  a  dreadful  Itorm  I'el,  in  which  capacity  he  obtained  a  com- 
arofe,  which  llruck  all  tlie  crew  with  plcie  vidoiy.  During  the  period  m 
terror.  Thev,  however,  wcaUtcred  the  which  all  thclc  events  took  place,  which 
ttonn,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  part  was  about  ten  years,  he  had  acquired 
of  the  cargo,  and  I'evcral  pieces  of  much  wealth,  which  induced  him  to  re- 
cannun,  which  they  were  obliged  to  turn  to  Kngland,  where  he  refolvcd  to 
throw  over-bo  rd,  in  order  to  lighten  fpend  the  relt  of  his  life;  but  his  exprc- 
ihc  liiip.  In  this  fituation  tliey  proceed-  rations  were  fiulliatcd  in  tins  relpect, 
ed  to  the  place  of  their  dcfiinatioii.  With-  by  what  iliall  be  related  prefcntly.  He 
out  anv  cbltrudlion  for  a  tew  weeks  having,  as  was  juft  mentioned,  determi- 
longer,”at  the  erd  of  which  time  tiity  tied  lo  return  home',  he  lent  b' fore  him 
veic  piirfued  t  V  a  Barbary  enrfair,  by  all  his  wealth,  intending  immediately  to 
which  tl.cy  were  captured,  and  taken  on  follow,  hut  a  llorm  ariiii  g,  he  was  pte- 
Loard  as  pi  il'o  lers,  in  order  to  lie  fold  Vintedlrum  doing  lo,  and  was  alinott 
asflives  when  they  arrived  at  Barbary.  kiilcu  by  the  Allowing  accident:  VMiie 
Itwasoii  this  occulion  that  Conllanlio  his  vcllcl  was  lying  in  poit,  a  great 
had  an  oppottunily  of  dilplaying  his  ill-  thuuder-ftorm  at  lling,  by  li  me  iticar.s 
Venuitv  in  delivering  himfeif,  and  the  on  therthe  n.aguzme  took  fire,by  wh.ch 
left  ol  ti.e  crew,  lioin  captivity,  for  as  the  lltip  was  blown  up,  and  a  great  nuir- 
their  captors  were  bulilv  employed  in  her  of  the  crew  ptrillied.  Co.  Itaiiiia 
Itcuring  and  reparir.g  the  veffcl  which  himitlf  was  call  into  the  fca,  and  ai- 
they  liad  taker,  he  luggelled  the  thought  though  he  received  no  hurt  from  the  ex- 
of  rnafte ring  their  ca plots,  as  a  very  few  plofion,  narrowly  efcaped  from  a  death 
wcreonlniard  tnelr  own  fliip,  and  the  as  dreadful,  being  alraoft  fwallowed.^^ 
moll  of  thefe  below  in  the  hold,  which  a  Ihirk,  which  had  followed  the  fliip  in-' 
Ttfolut  on  was  inllaiitlv  embraced  by  to  port,  but  from  it  he  was  happily  de- 
luj  compaiiiuus,  who  tcfulvcd  with  litia  livcted,  the  Ihaik  being  fhot  by  the 
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,  -.>v  of  a  b 'It' who  ItaJ  »*om?  to  ths  af-  ranee,  as  he  was  fj  worn  out  with  the 
iV.unce  01  the  crew.  Though,  as  was  t  ftiguc  which  lie  had  ciicuicJ,  that  he 
i.iu,  iic  iiad  received  no  hurt,  yet  the  was  unable  to  work,  and  earnediy  ea- 
peit'aruation  in  which  he  was  tlnow'u  by  treated  Cunltantio  to  give  him  Ionic  al- 
wiia.  nad  taken  pure,  threw  uim  into  a  iiitaiicc,  although  he  had  lealt  rcalun  to 
ilrnig  lever,  in  which  he  laiigoitlied  a  expect  it  iioiu  him  ofanyperfuu  in  the 
iur.g  tiiTie,  While  he  was  in  Uiis  litua-  world. 

tioii,  lie  longed  tnucli  to  b::hold  his  na-  C  mlfantiohaving  heard  th^s  narrative, 
t'.ve  country,  and  id  Vehement  was  l.is  was  much  ali'ected  at  the  luderings  which  • 
^.elire  tnat  he  engaited  a  Ihip  to  carry  he  had  endured,  and  ]iromiied  to  provide 

h, m  home,  but  juil  as  he  was  going  on  for  him  w  hen  he  came  to  England,  where 
hoard,  a  mall  whole  race  he  thougiit  he  he  would  make  ufeolhimm  obtaining 
knew,  tailing  down  at  h  s  feet,  bciougnt  jultice  from  iloratiu,  to  winch  propoiat 

i, .s  forgiveacis  tor  what  he  had  done  to  he  gladly  alVcntcd.  But  as  it  will  at- 
rnin.  An  explanation  taking  place,  this  pearltrange  that  tnis  man  knew  what  hr 
man  proved  to  be  the  pcrldn  whom  Ho-  related  about  Horatio,  it  will  be  i  ece;- 
ntio had  emploved  to  murder  ConlUn-  lary  to  intoim  the  reader,  that  this  was 
na,  but  had  not  the  refuiutian  to  do  it,  thcgeneral  report  coticerni''g  him,  w  hic.i 
is  was  formerly  niectioncd.  Tins  mail  every  perlbn  who  knew  him  was  certain 
then  acquainted  Conltaiitio  with  Ins  was  truth,  f.om  ins  general  cr.ar, icier 
unci.’s  refolutiuns  rei'pectin  him,  and  and  difpohtion,  although  it  could  not  be 
hkewil'e  informed  him  that  Horatio  had  certainly  proved. 

cinceaicd  his  brother’s  will,  and  as  the  While  Cunilantio  was  at  (ea,  the  f.,! 
notary  who  had  been  prelciit  when  he  air  accomplillied  what  medicine  could 
made  it  was  de id,  Horatio  thoughthim*  not,  namely  a  complete  rclloration  of 
felf  fecure  of  his  fortune.  As  all  this  had  health,  lo  t^rt  on  his  ariival  at  Engianii 
been  concealed  from  Conltantio,  while  he  was  perfectly  vigorous,  and  accord- 
he  lived  with  his  uncle  ;  he  was  greatly  ingly  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  con- 
smazeJ  at  Inch  wickeJnefs,  and  the  ccining  his  uncle,  whom  he  was  ir/or:m- 
more  ei'pecialty  as  Horatio  had  made  it  ed  was  dead,  and  that  his  fqn  Bhilip  w  u 
be  believed  that  his  father  had  died  in  in  Ible  potVclhon  of  his  cUate,  his  fd- 
leduced  cir.  umiianres.  T.bis  man  fur-  trr  Sophia  being  lately  dead  unmirrieJ. 
ther  acquainted  t'onltant.o  '  of  what  He  was  however  very  civilly  invitid  ty 
jHjritioliid  done  to  h:m  and  his  wife,  I’mlip  to  his  houfe,  whither  he  acco  u- 
ai.dhow',  after  the  period  uf  their  tram-  ingly  went,  and  received  from  him  a'cir- 
poitation  was  expiitd,  they  were  line-  cuinllantial  account  of  his  uncle’s  dcatii, 
wrecked  on  their  retuin  liumc.  and  cait  and  of  his  wil!,  in  which  he  left  hiin(l’hi- 
.  upon  an  ilhnd,  w  ture  the  i  . habitants  iip)  foie  heir,  and  a  handl'ome  l-gacy  to 
were  cannibals,  and  how  they  aar  owly  Cor.itautio,  tn  cafe  he  Ihould  afterwar's 
rf  aped  wimtheir  lives,  lurking  in  caves  be  teard  of.  Conltaitio  mentioning  whit 
till  they  got  an  opportuiiitv  ct  elcapirg,  he  had  been  told  by  the  old  man,  Pniiip 
which  they  accomplillied  by  iiuilding  a  in  the  molt  foletnn  manner  denied  anv 
boat,  ill  which  thev  embarkc.lduring  the  knowledge  of  fuch  a  report,  but  being' 
night,  with  what  provifton  they  could  co'-futed  by  the  old  man,  he  confelTe-l 
procure,  which  vvas  indeed  a  very  ihort  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  promiiedto 
fnpply.  In  this  fituation  they  fuft'ered  do  Conftantio  all  manner  of  jultice. 
the  greateft  harifhips,  being  obliged.  While  Conltantio  lived  at  Pnilip’s 
when  their  provifions  were  cor.fumed.to  hnufr,  which  he  did  for  fotne  weeks,  he 
live  on  one  another,  and  at  lalt  the  boat  frequently  heard  groans  iffuing  ft'om  a 
foundered,  by  which  the  few  that  re-  vault,  wliich  made  him  believe  p.iiiti* 
maincd  were  drowned:  among  which  was  keeping  fonie  perfon  in  confinement, 
was  his  wife,  who  had  been  repeatedly  He  frequently  mentioned  this  to  Philip, 
faying  that  this  was  the  puuifliinerit  of  but  received  no  fat.sfadlory  account,  1  o 
ibecritne  which  they  had  intended  to  that  he  relolved  if  pofiible  to  n:ui  o'ut 
commit.  '1  hat  he  himfelf  being  an  ex-  the  truth.  Accordingly  h«,  in  the  deal 
pert  fwimmer,  had  kept  himfelt  by  that  of  mglit,  when  Philip  and  every  other 
means  from  drowming,  till  he  was  pick-  perfon  was  afleep,  went  to  the  vault, 
ed  up  by  a  French  veflel,  and  carried  which  he  found  locked,  but  was  mucb 
»')  France,  where  he  had  lately  arrived,  flruck  at  heaiiiig  the  loudelt  groans, 
cut  was  at  a  lois  how  to  procuic  fultc-  Being  new  certain  that  fonn;  perfon  was 

cjii  fined 
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confined  there,  he  called  aloud  who  was 
there,  but  again  received  no  anfwer  but 
groans ;  till  at  latt  by  pcrfcverance,  and 
repeatedly  deliring  the  perfonto  fpeak, 
he  received  the  following  anfwer,  “  1  am 
“  an  unhappy  father,  who  have  been 
“  confined  for  feveral  years  in  this  dun- 
“  geon  by  my  fon,  on  whom  I  extrava- 
*•  gantly  dirated.”  The  found  of  this 
pcrlon’s  voice  was  inftantly  known  by 
Conitantio,  w  ho  knew  it  to  be  that  of  his 
uncle  Horatio  ;  and  be  was  on  that  ac¬ 
count  no  longer  furpril'cd  at  Philip’s 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  groans;  but 
v’dS  Hill  more  furpr:fed  at  luch  an  in- 
ftance  of  wickednefs,  as  that  of  Philip’s 
confining  his  father.  He  deteimined, 
however,  to  procure  Horatio  his  liberty, 
and  obtain  a  fu  1  confeffion  from  him  of 
all  that  he  had  done,  and  accordingly  de¬ 
ferred  telling  him  who  he  was  tdl  he 
coulil  accompliih  this.  He  therefore 
went  away  that  night,  determining  to 
obtain  the  keys  of  tire  vuilt  next  day  on 
fame  pretence  from  Hontio’s  ftrvants 
while  be  was  abroad  on  a  vifit,  to  which 
he  was  engaged  next  day. 

Chance, however,  procured  Conftantio 
an  opportunitv  of  obtaining  the  kevs, 
for  a  fire  breaking  out  in  Philip’s  houfe, 
•wiiile  the  fervants  were  all  employed  in 
extingninting  it,  which  they  foon  accom- 
pli.heJ,  he  took  them  from  the  place 
where  he  faw  them  lying,  and  haftened 
to  tree  Horatio  from  confinement,  who 
no  Ibcnsr  faw  Conifantio,  than  he  in- 
Itantly  tell  at  hi;  feet  imploring  his  for- 
givenefs  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done 
b  im. 

He  accordingly  told  Horatio  the  fame 
that  the  old  man  had  related,  and  further 
added  that  Heaven  had  punillied  him 
for  his  crimes,  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
his  own  fon,  to  whom  he  had  intruded 
rll  his  fecrets.  lie  fuither  told  Conftan- 
t  o,  that  Philip  longing  to  obtain  pofl'cf- 
fion  of  his  eftare,  had  found  means  to 
confine  him  in  that  vault,  having  forced 
him  to  make  his  will,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did  i'l  the  manner  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  Horatio  further  added,  that  he 
hrd  been  now  confined  there  for  three 
rears,  a  ferv’ant  regularly  bringing  him 
iultiiiance  every  two  days,  which  was 
however  only  bread  and  water,  in  which 
Horatio  laid  he  evidently  faw  the  hand 
of  Providancr,  ia  thus  puuiiliing  him  for 
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his  crimes,  but  that  when  he  obtained 
his  liberty  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
atonement  for  his  crimes,  by  doing,  in 
the  firit  place,  Conitantio  all  manner  of 
jultice,  by  reitoring  to  him  all  that  was 
his  tatlier’s. 

Conitantio  having  heard  all  this,  de- 
terroined  to  make  Horatio  write  all 
this,  and  affix  his  name  to  this  declira- 
tion,  all  which  was  accordingly  done. 
When  Philip  returned,  he  was  much 
fhocked  at  this  intelligence  which  he  re- 
ceived  from  his  fervants,  and  in  a  pa. 
roxyfm  of  agony  and  rage,  (truck  every 
perfon  who  oppofed  him  ;  and  without 
feeing  his  father  or  coufin,  mounted  his 
horle  and  rode  away  without  feeing  any 
perfon.  He  rode  furioully  for  fome  miles, 
not  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  till 
at  lait  his  horfe,  taking  fright,  became 
unruly,  and  rullted  with  his  rider  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  over  which  they 
were  both  precipitated,  and  dalhcd  to 
pieces  by  the  fall. —  Thus  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  overtook  Philip,  in  thus  pu- 
nilhing  him  for  his  crimes. 

'Fne  news  of  this  reacliing  Horatio, 
(hocked  him  fo  much,  that  he  ii.llantiy 
fell  into  convulfiuns,  which  had  fuch  an 
etfe^t  on  his  conllitution,  that  he  died  ip 
a  few  days;  but  with  his  dying  words  be. 
fought  Cundantio  to  conceal  bis  crimes 
from  the  world,  making  his  will  anew, 
in  which  he  left  him  heir  to  all  his  polTef- 
fions,  as  he  had  now  no  nearer  heir. 

Cbndantio  being  now  firmly  fettled 
in  the  world,  bethought  of  marrying, 
and  among  his  numerous  acquaintance 
eafily  found  a  wife  who  fuited  his  talle. 
He  lived  after  this  many  years,  leaving 
behind  him,  when  he  died,  a  numerous 
progeny,  whom  he  carefully  brought  up 
in  the  paths  of  virtue.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  all  the  poor,  who  were 
much  indebted  to  his  bounty,  and  by  hii 
tenants  more  efpccially,  who  defpaired 
of  ever  having  fuch  a  good  mailer;  for 
while  he  lived  he  was  thought  an  honour 
to  fociety,  and  a  blefling  to  the  human 
race. 

From  this  ftory  it  may  be  feen,  that 
no  one  ought  to  trifle  with  crimes,  cor  to 
give  way  to  the  love  of  money,  fo  as  to 
be  ruled  by  it,  for  from  th  s  iprung  iht 
crimes  of  Horatio,  and  Philip,  and  th; 
awful  punilliments  which  attended 
them.  f' 
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For  the  EJinburgb  Magazine. 
EDWIN  AND  EMMA. 

A  BALLAD. 

HERE  Leitbent  cryftal  waters  pour 
Along  its  pebbly  bed, 

A  Shepherd  rear'd  his  humble  bower, 

And  there  his  flock  he  fed. 

Death  fnatched  the  Wife  who  claim’d  a 
fliare 

In  all  his  hopes  and  fears ; 

But  left  a  IJaughter,  young  and  fair, 
to  loothe  her  Father's  years. 

Mild  was  fweet  Emma  as  the  hour 
That  brings  the  dawn  to  view ; 

Fair,  as  the  niodefl  blulhing  flower. 

That  Ups  the  morning  dew  : 

Straight,  as  the  pine  that  rears  its  head. 
And  crowns  the  floping  dale; 

Sweet  as  the  rnfe  that  gems  the  mead. 

And  fcents  the  evenmg  gale. 

lo  youth,  the  Shepherd  gave  his  heart 
To  friendihip's  facred  glow  : 

But  him  he  lov'd,  misfortune's  dart. 

And  ficknefs’  hand  laid  low. 

When  dying,  to  the  Shepherd's  cares 
His  Boy  the  Friend  reCgn  d. 

To  guard  from  harm  his  tender  years. 
From  vice  his  tender  mind. 

Young  Edwin  equall'd  Emma'i  age. 

To  Emma'*  fweetnefs  join'd. 

The  virtues  which  the  heart  engage. 

And  form  the  manly  mind. 

No  matter,  whether  Summer  fmil'd, 

Ur  Winter  frown’d  in  ftomis ; 

He,  with  enraptured  eye,  beheld 
All  Nature's  various  forms. 

Oft  in  the  wood’s  wind-quivering  (hade 
He  ftray’d  to  hear  the  foiig. 

Which  Nature’s  felf-taught  Foets  made. 
And  echo  bore  along. 

Along  the  flream  that  babbl’d  by 
He  wander'd,  mufing  flow,  * 

And  mark’d  the  wild-flower's  glofl'y  dye, 
'I'hat  gemni'd  the  vales  below. 

His  rifing  youth  the  fwains  furvey’d. 

And  Emma'*  milder  eye : 

And  iihe  was  call'd  the  lovelieft  Maid, 
And  He  the  lovriieft  Boy. 

With  bemteous  Emma  oft  he  trod 
Along  the  murmnring  rill ; 

With  Emma  often  rang'd  the  wood. 

With  Emma  climb’d  the  hilL 

^'hile  Frirndftiip  rul’d  with  gentle  fway. 
Pure  Pleafure  clainrx’d  the  hour, 
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But,  Ah !  foon  Friendlhip  led  the  way 
To  Love’s  fuperior  power. 

Oft  by  yon  Mountain’s  verdant  fide. 

Or  Foreil  blooming  fair. 

He  gather’d  flowers,  and  graceful  t/’dL 
1  o  bind  his  Emma'*  hair. 

Oft  by  yon  ftream  with  grief  opprefs’d. 

He  told  the  fair  his  love ; 

And  oft  her  rofy  lips  he  kifs’d. 

Within  yon  fpeading  grove. 

By  night,  he  fought  the  lonely  fcenes, 
Beenes  which  with  grief  accord. 

And  pour'd,  in  love-enraptur’d  flrains, 

The  name  his  foul  ador’d. 

Soon  Emma  felt  an  equal  flame 
Within  her  bofom  glow ; 

And  oft  her  eyes  confefs’d,  what  ihama 
Forbade  her  tongue  to  lliow.— 

One  Fvening,  when  the  winds  were  (till, 
And  dew-sirops  gemm’d  the  giade, 

The  Moon  gleam’d  o’er  the  ealletn  hill,— 
The  Lovers  rang'd  the  (hide  ; 

’Twas  then,  at  Love’i  fupreme  commaod, 
She  fwore  they  ne’er  Ihould  part ; 

And  pledg’d  her  foul  to  give  her  hand 
Where  Love  had  given  her  heart. 

That  heav'n-blefs’d  hour  to  love  and  joy 
Was  facred,  free  from  fear. 

When  in  his  arms  the  amorous  Boy 
Clai'p’d  all  his  foul  held  dear  ! 

Thus  pafs’d  the  moments  wing’d  with 
love— 

But  ftiort  was  Edwin*  joy ; 

For  Pleafure  watches  to  remove. 

And  borrows  wings  to  fly  1 

No  longer  hid  the  charms  could  lie 
.  Of  Emma  fair  and  young  ; 

Slje  drew  the  g  *ze  of  every  eye. 

The  proife  of  every  tongue  ! 

The  neighbouring  Youth  attachmentvow'd. 
And  breath'd  their  am’rous  flame  . 
Nor  figh’d  alone  the  ruilic  crowd, 

A  wealthy  Baron  came  : 

Twas  Hengiit,  whofe  extenfive  right 
The  neighbouring  plains  obey'd. 

Who  oft  had  (hone  in  bloody  fi'ght, 

When  War  her  flag  difplay’d. 

Tho’  He  had  been  in  youthful  days 
A  flranger  to  Love’s  power. 

He  now  fought  Be.auty’s  genial  rayt 
I'o  gild  Life’s  evening  hour. 

The  Baron's  Niece,  from  Courts  retir’d, 

T  hen  with  her  Uncle  flay’d ; 

And  Emma,  as  He  oft  defir'd. 

Was  Her  compaoion  made. 

Tbut 
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Then  Hengist  laid  at  Emma'*  feet 
All  that  he  could  command. 

And  vow'd  to  make  her  blefs  complete. 

If  {he  would  yield  her  hand. 

But  true  to  love,  to  Edwin  true. 

Who  yet  her  foul  enchain’d  ; 

At  firll  (he  no  ambition  knew. 

But  ;11  his  wealth  difduin’d. 

Yti  Hengist  every  art  alTay’d 
To  draw  her  heart  afide 

And  where’s  the  mind  that  ne’er  was  fway’d 
By  vanity  and  pride  i 

To  pomp  inur’d,  (he  foon  defpis’d 
The  Shepherd’s  lowly  cot ; 

The  lordly  palace  then  was  priz’d. 

And  Edwin  was  forgot ! 

With  fecret  joy  (he  liften’d  to 
The  words  which  Hengist  faid ; 

’Till  {he  confented  to  his  vow,— 

And  Edwin  was  betray’d  !— 

But  Love  is  jealous,  open  lies 
To  Love  each  fraudful  art : 

Soon  Edwin  pierc’d  the  thin  difguife 
That  cover’d  Emma’*  heart. 

When  firft  (hj  left  her  Father’s  bower, 

T o  Edwin,  in  the  (hade. 

With  pleafurc  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Repair’d  the  blooming  Maid. 

But  now  there  were  ezeufes  fought. 

And  FJwins  joys  wore  o’er ; 

Too  foon  the  news,  with  forrow  fraught. 
His  tender  bofom  tore. 

His  Hopes  which  flouri^i’d  young  and  fair 
Were  then  in  ruins  laid  ; 

And  all  abandon’d  to  defpair 
From  man’s  abodes  he  fled. 

Wild  thro’  the  defert’s  pathlefs  way 
He  roam’d,  to  danger  blind, 

’Till  quench’d  by  grief  was  reaCon’s  ray. 
And  darknefs  wrapt  his  mind. 

Frantic  he  made  the  vocal  wood  , 

Repeat  his  Emma'*  name  ; 

’Till  near  where  Hengist’*  Caftle  flood 
His  wandering  footfleps  came  : 

’Twas  where,  within  the  (hady  grove 
So  well  to  Edwin  known, 

Falfe  Erntnis,  by  the  Fowers  above, 

Firft 'vow’d  to  be  his  own. 

Faint,  He.funk  down,  denied  repofc. 

His  eyes  could  only  weep, . 

’Till  death  concluded  all  his  woes 
In  cverlafting  deep.- 

’Twas  Summer ;  on  its  bending  ftalt 
The  flower  bloom’d  frelh  and  gay  ; 

When  faithlefs  Emma  chanc’d  to  walk 
Where  Edwin'*  body  lay. 

Too  foon  the  well-known  face  (he  knew, 
Once  form’d  in  beauty's  pride ; 


Struck  to  the  heart  fhe  hreathlefs  grew. 

And  fainted  at  his  lide. 

But  foon  the  afflidled  Maid  revives. 

Again  the  light  to  view  ; 

Yet,  pierc’d  with  grief,  (he  only  lives 
Her  furrows  to  renew. 

Her  former  ardent  love  return’d,  ' 
Which  (he  had  fo  difgrac’d. 

And,  while  with  woe  her  bofom  bum’d, 

His  breathlefs  lips  (he  kifs’d  ! 

The  vows  (he  fwore  at  Love’s  command. 
And  broke,  her  foul  difmay’d  ■; 

And  gral'ping  hard  his  clay-cold  hand. 

With  frantic  voice  (he  faid; 

Awake,  my  Love !  my  Edwin,  wake  ! 

Thy  Emma  calls !— but  why. 

Why  (hould  I  thy  fweet  (lumbers  break 
1  o  (hare  my  mifery  ?— 

How  dead  thy  eyes  which  fparkling  roll’d ! 

How  mute  thy  tuneful  tongue ! 

Thy  rofy  lips,  how  pale,  how  cold, 

Un  whole  embrace  I  hung ! 

How  tom  thy  manly  limbs  appear! 

How  ftain’d  with  purple  blood  !— 

Thy  generous  heart  has  known  defpair. 
Where  love’s  pure  raptures  glow'd ! 

Hard  was  the  heart  that  made  thee  figh  !— 
Accurs'd  the  Wretch  (hall  be!— 

Alas!  that  Wretch  accurs’d  am  I ! 

That  heart  belong’d  to  me  !— 

Why  did  I  covet  Wealth !— or  why 
To  be  with  honour  crown’d  ?— 

Unhappy  Maid  !  1  fought  for  joy 
Where  joy  was  never  found  ! 

But  death  (hall  (hortly  end  my  woe, 

And  for  my  crimes  atone  !— 

Yes,  now.  My  l-ove  !  I  long  to  go 
The  way  which  tltou  haft  gone  ! 

Ah  I  chide  me  not !— I  come !  I  come!— 
And  on  that  happy  (hore— 

No  ftomi— our  loves  (hall  ever  bloom  !— 
We  meet  to  part  no  more  !— 

Then  as  a  flower  furcharg’d  with  rain 
Bends  down  in  fummer’s  pride, 

Emma  ^nk  weeping  on  the  plain, 

.  And  died  at  Edwin*  lide. 

Traquair  Manse.  J.  N, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr  Erlkiiie, 
much  fearching  of  heart,  I  am  perfuaded, 
was  experienced  by  thofe  who  were  fa¬ 
voured  with  his  acquaintance  and  friend- 
(hip.  I  judge  of  others  by  my  own 
feelings  and  reflexions.  I  exclaimed, 
Ichabi^ !  our  glory  is  departed.  I  niu- 
fed  on  lus  various  claims  on  our  refpedl- 
ful  remembrance.  1  ruminate  u  lu 
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faft;I  fyinpathifcd  with  his  faraily,  and  Some  obieAs  by  a  taper  we  defcry 

his  friends.  When  and  where  ihall  we  W'hich  (nun  the  beams  that  lighten  all  the 

find  his  equal !  So  great  a  Man,  in  the  (ky : 

trued  fenfe  of  the  epithet,  yet  fo  humble  ;  And  an  excefs  of  ludre  may  become 
fo  fuperior,  yet  condefcending,  with  more  To  the  beholder  tantamount  to  gloom  : 
than  the  geutlenefs  of  equality  :  his  fane-  V  ifion  is  injured  and  the  objeA  lod, 
tity  was  not  audere  :  his  knowledge  did  And  the  lead  villble  enlightened  mod. 
not  puff  up :  his  zeal  was  pure  :  his  phi-  gm  fimiles  and  flights  difmifs :  proceed 

Imthropy  was  unconlined  :  he  deviled  li-  the  new  threatened  charaaer:  agreed, 

beral  things :  he  was  a  mod  valuable  and  And  yet  I  feel  myfelf,  as  I  advance, 
affeaionate 'friend.— —  Opprefs’d  with  the  fuggeded  arrogance. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  I  indulged  myfelf  what  tho’  I  utter  nothing  but  the  truth, 
in  an  effudon  to  the  worthy  Dodor,  as  my  Remember  years,and,comparatively, youth: 
manner  fometimes  is  in  the  verfe-epidle.  Compare  obfeurity  and  ripen’d  fame, 

1  fuggeded  my  own  opinion,  which  I  found  And  a  l  that’s  due  to  an  edablilhed  name— 
was  that  of  many  others  alfo,  that  the  i  remember,  nor  tad  far  about 

Public  would  be  more  gratified  and  oh-  Por  new  apologies  to  help  me  out. 
liged,  by  his  own  produdions,  than  by  edi-  xhe  Moderator  utters  what  the  Court 
ting  the  works  of  foreigners.  I  by  no  Decrees;  Hear, Sir, the  Prelbyt'ries report : 
means  pretend  to  fay  that  my  expodula-  Or  rather.  Read,  Sir,  what  the  Clerk  re- 
tion  induced  him  to  favour  the  w  isrld  with  cords : 

his  excellent  volume  of  fermons;  if  it  con-  judgment  Is  the  Court’s,  and  mine  the 

tributed  in  any  degree  to  fix  his  purpofe,  words  : 

it  was  not^  an  ufelefs  labour.  Such  as  it  But,  while  I  write  what  thoufands  would 
is,  I  fend  it  to  your  mifcellany.  It  will  fugged, 

preferve  the  edeem,  and  veneration,  and  ’phe  clerk  is  as  decided  as  the  red ; 
gTatitude,with  which  I  regardedDrhrfkine  And  thus  we  fay, 

when  alive.  Perhaps  it  may  be  confidereJ,  All  in  one  voice  agree 

ia  fome  fort,  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  In  warmed  pralfes,  of  philanthropy, 

Moni/iiail  Mantf,!  «  Of  all  the  means  and  fehemes  by  which  the' 

March  ao.  1803.  5  '  *  " 

Is  made,  or  may  at  lead  become,  more  fage  : 

To  THE  Rev.  Dr  ERSKINE.  Xjie  more  he  doop*  the  more  he  is  admir’d 

QFf  have  I  afked  advice;  as  oft  the  friend  generous  heart  by  patriot  zeal  i* 

To  every  fuit  was  ready  to  attend. 

The  Theologian  eagerly  I  heard ;  generous,  in  Watts,  whofe. 

The  Man,  the  Scholar,  claim  a  high  regard ; 

When  ancient  books  and  annals  were  re-  ^^ttges  all  fcience,  bold  and  unconfined. 

With  Leibnitz  argues,  and  with  Locke  cx- 

And  doubts  removed,  and  difficulties  folved;  plores. 

And  anecdotes  were  furnrflied  or  improved;  ^  ,  heights  of  metaphyfick  foars ; 

And  truth,  and  faith,  and  goodnefs  more  be-  ,  .  *  venerable  lage, 

loyetL  *  In  fimpled  prole  to  form  the  rifing  age  • 

My  former  charader  I  now  forget,  "  wonderful  anxiety  arid  care. 

But  nothing  of  my  high  refped  remit.  Children  he  trains  to  wildom,  praife,  and 
I  come  to  give  advice  !  yes.  Sir,  allo^  prayer:  . 

Expoftulation  to  addr^fs  you  now.  Forfakesthe  learned  in  their  excurfiveflights; 

Is  this  your  veneration  or  efteem  ?  catechiling  infancy  delights . 

hit  not  rather  infolence  and  whim,  While  m  the  paths  ot  Heav  n  our  youth  It 

Sarcaftic  fatyr  cries,  for  fuch  as  you 

The  office  competent  indeed  to  fcw.  Thy  name,  O  Watts !  will  ever  be  endear  d,  , 

Perhaps  to  none  to  feize  ?  If  this  is  done.  The  Czar  then  Ihewed  a  majefty  of  heart. 

Go  raife  your  farthing  candle  to  the  Sun  !  Eager  to  learn  and  fpread  the  powers  of  art, 
Aflign  the  fpelling  clown  the  boldemprize  When  all  the  charms  and  glories  of  a  throne 
To  teach  the  leam’d,  or  to  diredf  the  wife.  In  early  life  were  chearfully  laid  down ; 

Peace,  furious  critick!  let  the  plan  unfold,  Europe  wair  traverfed,  towns  and  docks  ex- 
And  then  pronounce  it  arrogant  and  bold  :  plorcd. 

The  change  of  charader  is  not  abfurd.  And  Sardam’a  carpenter  lurked  Rulfia’s 
"I'is  veneration  diSates  every  word.  Lord. 

From  indignation’s  railing  let  me  fee  So  do,  we  praife  the  zeal  that  fuperfedes 

If  I  can  gather  an  apology.  Expence  and  toiling  fearch,  and  knowledge 

Some  things  there  are  a  clown  may  know  fpreads ; 

as  well  From  the  hid  treafure,from  the  bulky  tome. 

As  thofe  in  Courts  or  Colleges  that  dwell :  Prufeating  foreign  lore  abiidged  at  home  -. 

Time, 
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Time,  pain*,  and  money  faved,the  fenerou* 
aim 

Sound  truth  diffuftd  is  gained,  without  a 
name. 

Without  reward,  faye  only  what  they  feel 
Whofe  bofoms  glow  with  philanthropick 
zeal 

But,  Sir,  to  works  of  an  inferior  mind 
Why  are  thy  learning,  power,  and  time  con¬ 
fined  ? 

Why  fo  unfrequently  thyfelf  appear  ? 

—We  grudge  the  raptures  of  the  private 
ear  : 

We  grudge  one  congregation  (hould  engrofs 
The  nervous  fermon,  the  ingenious  glofs  : 
Come  forth  thyfelf,  sir !  let  thy  glowing 
page 

Corred  the  prefent,  form  the  coming  age ; 
Sound  truth  and  Chriflianity  difplay, 
a\nd  all  their  glories  place  in  open  day. 
Leaving  the  Sardam  and  the  Chatham 
yard, 

A  royal  navy  claims  the  Czar’s  regard  : 
Not  rinland'sgulf  alone  his  gallies  fcour: 
The  B  dtic  circnmfcribes  not  Rullla’s  power: 
All  Chrifteiidom  refpecls  her  high  m-crees. 
And  the  >'urk  trembles  in  his  inland  feas. 

Thy  diifertations.  Sir,  a  name  fecure. 

As  long  as  facred  learning  (hall  endure : 
When  painted  and  inflated  tomes  fhall  fall. 
The  moment’s  wonder,  like  the  gas-fUlcd 
ball; 

Occafional  addrefles  too  demand 
The  public  chanks,and  mark  a  mailer’s  hand. 
Thefe,  Sir !  are  prelihations  of  the  feall. 
And  will  you  difappoint  the  whetted  guell  ? 

If  author  after  author  ftill  pours  forth 
His  lucubrations  in  the  South  and  North ; 
For  aught  I  know,  from  Caithnefs  to  the 
Tweed, 

Gordons,  Keiths,  Farquhars,  Grants,  Steels, 
Bells  proceed  ; 

Shaws,  BilTets,  Charters,  Gerards,  Lamonts 
write. 

And  Logan's  pollhumous  are  brought  to 
light ; 

If  Hunter,  Blair,  and  Walker,  from  your- 
felves. 

Endear  our  clofets  and  adorn  our  (helves— 
Why  (hould  not  Erlkine  too  ? 

But,  Ah !  I  dread 

Ftlo  de  re’s  the  argument  I  plead  : 

I  fay  it  calls  him  forth:  this  he  refufes: 

“  The  daily  teeming  prefs  my  pen«xcufe$:” 
Befidcs,  he  adds  “  a  hundred  other  names 
Have  on  the  public  ta(te  their  hundred 
claims ; 

To  reckon  up  the  fum  were  labour  loll. 
For  every  fed  and  fchifm  fends  forth  a  holl." 

Permit  me  to  reply.  The  public  tafle 
It  various,  and  fo  (hould  the  repall :  ^ 

Let  me  fuggell,  that  error*  (lill  appear. 
And  antidotes  are  needed  every  year: 
l^et  me  remind  you,  that  a  general  good 
By  modelly  is  not  to  be  withilooU ; 


In  fine  1  raife  my  vo’ee,  and  cry.  Regard 

The  many  voices  that  fpeak  thro’  your 
Bard. 

Come  forth  thyfelf,  then,  let  thy  glowing 
Page 

Corredl  the  prefent,  form  the  coming  age  ; 

Sound  truth  and  Chriflianity  difplay. 

And  all  their  glories  place  in  open  day, 

Monimail  Manse,  March  1791. 
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THE 

SAVAGE’S  FAREWELL. 
ISfon^bad  climb’dthe  mouncain’sazure 
brow. 

And  wav’d  the  Patriarch  pilgrim  from  be- 
•  low ; 

“  And  muft  1  leave  my  native  fpot  ?"  he 
cried, 

“  Wher^blcll  I  liv’d,  and  fondly  would  have 
died  ? 

“  This  little  world,  girdl’d  by  the  Iky, 

”  Where  reign’d  fecure  my  aged  fires  and  I  ? 

“  Here,  peace,  for  ages,  was  our  conllant 
guell. 

“  And  formed  the  glad  Elyfium  of  our  bread. 

“  We  aimed  our  dcath-wing’d  arrows  lioni 
our  bow, 

“  Or  (kimm'd  the  river*  in  our  carv’d  canoe. 

“  High  on  yon  fleep,  nought  caught  the 
muling  eye, 

“  But  wild*  of  ocean  bounded  by  the  Iky. 

‘‘  The  Chrillian  fpoilcrs  came,  in  woo<1> 
built  tow’rs. 

And  pout’d  their  numbers  round  our  fun* 
irirt  bow’ri ; 

“  We  flock’d  around,  by  deeped  reverence 
dtiv’n, 

“  .And  hail’d  them  as  the  feraph  funs  cf 
Heaven. 

But  fnon,  alas,  they  Ihew’d  war’s  horrid 
form, 

“  And  hurl’d  on  us  the  thunder  of  the  dorm. 

“  They  fnatch’d  tVom  us,  with  more  than 
robber  hand, 

“  The  charter’d  right  of  nature  to  this  land. 

“  Of  ev’ry  plealure  llript  this  blooming 
vale, 

"  And  forc’d  its  font  in  flavery  to  wail. 

“  Ye*!  from  this  blood-drcnch'd  valley  I 
will  fly, 

“  And  feck  a  home  beneath  another  Iky. 

“  Yon  plantain  tree,  by  ev’ry  tie  endear’d. 

That  fpread  our  banquet  and  our  palace 
rear’d; 

Ev’n  yon  ull  oak,  the  regider  of  fame, 

“  And  the  grand  archive*  of  our  age  and 
name, 

"  Would  all  be  dafh’d  in  triumph  from  my 
mind, 

*'  And  left  a  prey  to  favigct  bthind, 

*•  But 
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MitrtlUinitt. 

ORITISH  I.ihcTijr ;  or,  Sketcbrs  on  rTie 
State  of  Englilh  SubjeAs  :  particnlirly 
addrcflcd  to  the  Soldiery.  With  obferva* 
ti^int  oa  the  picfumptive  Eaiflcncc  ot  a 
dant;ernu«S  >cicty,6d. 

The  AGatic  Armual  KegISer  for  the  Year 
iSoi,  I, ts. board#. 

The  Qneftion  of  the  Berimida  Turifdii'linn 
over  the  'i'urks’  Iflacdt  difeufled,  l<.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  Female 
.Sex ,  with  Obfcivationson  their  Manners 
and  on  Education.  By  Mif<‘ llatGeld. 

Lrlfers  from  France,  written  by  Mr  J. 
King,  in  the  Months  of  AuguDjSeptem- 


her,  and  Ocloher,  i3rn;  in  which  finvr 
Occurrences  arc  related,  which  were  not 
generally  known,  and  many  Conjtclurca 
may  he  found  that  fcein  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  recent  Events,  ys.  hoard*. 

A  I’arochial  I.iit  of  the  Po'I  f,>r  the  Cnnnry 
ot  MiddlefcT,  at  the  General  Eicifiou, 
l8oa,  large  8vo.  los.  ^d. 

Obfcrvations  on  the  Theory  and  Pradlice 
of  Landlcape  Gaidening,  including  foir.e 
Remark*  on  Grecian  anti  Gothic  .Arcki. 
tedure,  collcCled  from  various  Mmu- 
feripts  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the  dilT.-reot 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  whofe  Ufe 
they  were  originally  wiuen.  Tlie  whole 
•  tend  in  v 


•  Moll  favage  nations  have  a  great  veneration  f  >r  the  graves  of  their  asctller*  ; 
Jotm  one  of  the  (IrongcU  tics  that  biud  them  to  then  cuu&iry. 


Pnhlisbcd  in  London  in  March  iSo7. 


'■  But  how  awake  from  fluniSring  in  the 
tomb 

•*  Ojr  F  ithcr*  bones*  and  fumn-.ou  them  to 
come  ?  ,, 

“  How  gather  up  their  dull,  that  ftrews,thc 
plain, 

**  Or  firms  a  turf  to  (hroud  tbclr  t iTipring 
ilaiii ! 

Shades  of  my  fathers,  daemons  of  the  dead, 
••  Who  guide  my  llcps,  and  hover  round  my 
head  ; 

“  Meihinks  I  hear  you  fpeak  in  accents  low, 
•'The  fate  that  lullows  hard  our  blood* 
(lain’d  foe. 

"  Thaf  yet  a  Ir.n  (hall  rife  our  race  to  fave, 
■•  And  make  rhefe  tyraut*  feel  the  wounds 
they  gave. 

“  This  vcnoeance-flalhing  eye,  his  warrior 
band, 

“  Shall  driverhem  hence, far,  far  front  Cuba’s 
land  ; 

“  And  none  fhill  trace  the  fpirit  of  'he  nnin, 
"  To  tell  at  home  how  Cuba’s  loo*  were 
ilain. 

«  Now  farewell  woods,  and  vaics,  and  rocky 
Ibore, 

That  (har’d  my  joy,  and  now  my  lofs 
deplore. 

“  Farewell, my  much  lov’d  father •.  dear  rc- 
niain*. 

“  Which  lie  In  turf-buik  tombs  upon  thefe 
plains. 

“  Tho’  foon  I’ll  liveheneath  ftr  diflant  Ikies, 
“  To  view  the  dawn  of  h  ulhing  morn  atife, 
“  A*  o’er  this  fpot  I  fee  the  trolden  fun, 

"  My  mind  lhail  mule  un  alt  the  joys  I’ve 
knowr. 

“  When  the  lone  night-bird  lings  the  dirge 
of  day, 

*'  And  the  liars  kindle  with  hisfun’rat  ray  ; 


“  As  o’er  the  heav’ns  the  moon’s  brighc 
marilions  tail, 

“  Tl!  from  her  watch- to w’r  view  my  native 
ille; 

“  And  tho’  revolving  funs  bring  on  thedar, 

S'  When  I  ntuil  die,  itom  kind'rcd  dull 
away ; 

“  Yet  (hall  my  ghofl  dehght  to  I'rger  here, 

“  And  fpotc  with  thofe  it  held  in  liic  fodear. 
Sim'-n  Sqti'irf,  ^  <y  nr 

Fef.  11.  1803.  5 
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Bursts  the  wild  norm  from  Nature’s 
labouring  hrcall 

While  Light’* lall  rays  on  ilarkned  rocks  ca- 
pire. 

And  etdunnied  clouds  ohfeorc  the  cluCnw 
W’ell 

Tremendous  magazines  of  livid  fire. 

Andd  thefe  cliffs,  by  warring  whirlwinds 
riven, 

I  hear  the  Spirit*  of  the  blaft  rejoice  • 

As  frtvn  the  (baking  vault  of  \r  'gefnl 
Heaven, 

The  Mountains  tremble  at  the  thunder’s 


In  the  rude  wind  that  fwceps  the  groaning 
fliore. 

The  rifing  foul,  undatmtej,  wings  her 
flight ; 

Tho’  Nature  (hud-’ers  in  the  lempeft’s  roar. 

She  fmdes  defiance  to  diilriiAive  might  ; 

Fur,  can  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  cunw- 
hined, 

Chill  the  immortal  energies  of  Mind. 

'  Adeibtt, 
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tending  to  edablilli  fit  Principles  in  the 
refpeiSive  Arts.  By  H.  Reptoo,  F.fq.  il- 
luftrated  with  numerous  Plates,  many  of 
which  are  cuiuutcd,  large  4to.  5].  5s. 
hoards.  Taylor. 

Sharpe’s  Fdition  cf  the  Britilh  Clafltet, 
vol.  I.  (being  a  volume  of  the  Spefiator) 
Svo.  bcfl  paper,  ll.  ts.  boards  ;  itmo.  fe> 
enn J  paper,  6d  fewed ;  and  on  inferior 

paper,  IS.  6d. 

The  Piinciples  of  Analytical  Calculation, 
By  Robert  Woodhoufe,  A.  M.  410.  Us. 
boards. 

A  Remoi'.flrance  againft  Inhumanity  to  Ani- 
nial«  ;  and  particularly  againft  the  favage 
prrcltce  of  BulUBaiting.  By  Petcival 
S'nckd.de. 

The  l.yricks  of  Horace ;  Comprifing  his 
Odes,  Epode,  and  Secular  Ode  ;  in  Eng> 
li(h  Verier  With  the  Latin  Teat  reviled 
and  fubjoined. 

The  progrt-fs  cf  Maritime  DIfeovery,  from 
the  carlitfi  Pciiod  to  the  clofc  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  .Sanier 
Clarke,  F.  R  S.  Vol.  1,  4to,  3I.  8s,  boards. 

P.Urul  i’hilolophy  ;  or,  RiflcAions  on  kiiow- 
Icdtc,  Virtue,  and  HapiiineU ;  chiefly 
in  Reference  to  a  Life  of  Retirement  in 
the  Country.  Written  on  occafion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Zimmirnian’s  DTci'orfe  on 
So'itudc.  By  Ely  Bates,  Elq.  8wo,  ys 
boards. 

I.flays  on  the  difeafes  of  Children,  with 
Cafes  and  DiflViSlions.  Eflay  II.  On  the 
Bowel  Complainta  more  immediately  ton- 
iiedled  with  the  Biliary  Secretion  and 
j  art.cularly  cl  Atrophia  Ablatflatnrum, 
» t  'A  ear.ing  Brafli.  By  John  Cheync, 
M  D.  I'cllrw  efthe  Royal  College  of  Stir- 
oloos  of  Edinburgh.  Ri.jalBvo.  lit.  bds. 

fa'llrood  detedled  and  ixpofcd,  in  a  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Forty-fecoiid  Regiment  a- 
g.iinft  the  Pretenfions  of  Mr  William 
C<  b'.Ht,  t.nd  the  Claims  of  Anthony  Lutz. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Pnlition  of  the  Re¬ 
giment  at  the  Battle  of  Alexandria,  zs. 

7  he  Britifli  Expedition  to  Egypt,  By  Sir 
Robert  Willon, carefully  abridged,  iznio. 
no  pages.  55,  boards. 

Lanv. 

An  Abridgment  of  Cafes  determined  in  the 
Courts  c.f  Law  during  the  prefent  Reign. 
By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  Efq.  vol.  5. 
16*.  ' 

Peports  of  Cafes  in  Chancery,  determined 
during  the  ’l  ime  of  Lord  Eldon  ;  hegin- 
iiing  with  the  Sittings  before  Eafler 
'rerm,  iSoi.and  ending  Eafler  Term, 
1802.  By  Francis  Vefey,  jun.  folio,  al. 
Ijs. 

77'c  Artt. 

Tic  Attifl’s  Affillaiit  i  or.  School  of 
Science,  lurn>iiig  a  PiaCilical  InituduAiou 


to  the  Polite  Arts,  in  Painting,  Drawing, 
Engraving,  Colouring,  &c. 

Chemistry. 

A  Syftem  of  Theoretical  and  Pradical 
Chemiftry,  with  Plates,  By  Frederic  Ac- 
cum,  Chemical  Operator  in  the  Royal  In- 
flitution  of  Great  Britain,  a  vols  Svo.  18s 
boards. 

Biof^rapby. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Earl  Howe,  By 
George  Mafuq.Svo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Cambrian  Biography ;  or,  Hiflotical 
Notices  of  celebrated  Men  among  the  An¬ 
cient  Britons.  B,y  William  Owen,  F.  A.  S. 
lamo.  7s.  6d. 

Drama. 

The  Hero  of  the  North,  an  Hlflorical 
Play,  as  now  performing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Drury-lane.  Written  by  J.Dimond 
Efq.  as.  6d. 

Education. 

Letters  on  Mythology  (  in  French  )  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  Young  Lady  of  Quality. 

A  Brief  Epitome  of  the  Hillory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  calculated  to  exercife  the  Memory  of 
the  Infant  Readers  of  Hiftory ,  3  fmall  vo¬ 
lumes,  4«.  6J. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Celts,  from  ancient 
Authorities;  with  Obfeivations  on  Mr 
Pinki  rton’s  Hypothefis  concerning  the 
Origin  of  the  European  Nations,  in  his 
Mcidern  Geography,  and  Diflertation  on 
the  Scythians.  5s.  boards 

Heraldry. 

An  Hlflorical  Account  of  all  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  ezifling  in  Europe;  with  a 
Critical  Diflertation  on  the  ancient  and 
prrfent  State  of  thofe  Inflltutions,  and  a 
Diicourfe  on  the  Origin  of  Knighthood. 
The  Whole  iiiterfperfed  with  Illuftrations. 
By  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Joachim, 
a  vols.  Svo.  iSs.. 

Medical. 

A  Reply  to  Dr  Pearfon'i  Examination  cf 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ou  the  Claims  of  Re¬ 
muneration  for  the  vaccine-pock  Inocu¬ 
lation.  By  Henry  Hicks,  a<. 

Obfervations  on  Dr  Pcarfoii’s  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Report  of  the  Vaccine-poik 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
concerning  Dr  Jeiiner’s  Claim  for  Remu¬ 
neration.  By  Thomas  Creafor,  Surgeon, 
3»-  . 

Obfervations  on  the  prefent  Epidemic  Ca¬ 
tarrhal  Fever  and  Influenza,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  its  Mode  of  Treatment.  To 
which  are  fubjoined,  Hiftorical  AbftraCls 
concerning  the  Catarrhal  Epidemics  of 
I7^)a,  1775.  and  178a.  By  Richard  Pear- 
fun,  M.  D.  Is.  6d. 

Refearches  into  the  Properties  of  Spring 
Water ;  with  Medical  Cautions  againft 
the  Ufc  of  Lead  in  Watci-pipes,  Pumps, 
CiftcrDS, 
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Ciftcrns,  &c.  By  Willism  Lainbe,M  D. 
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No  III.  of  Poem«.  By  J.  Bidl.ikf,  A.  B.  Is. 


ObfcrTitions  on  the  Epidemical  Direafc*  A  Poem,  entitled  the  Frantic  CondtiiS  of 
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An  Attempt  to  inveft.gate  the  Caufe  of  the  a*  it  affed,  the  In.ereils  of 


Egyptian  Ophthalmia ;  withObfervatiuns 
on  the  din'crent  Mode*  of  Cure.  By 
George  Power,  Adiilaiit  Surgeon  to  the 
tjd  Reg.  ot  Foot. 


thiifo  Nation*  more  immediately  coticer* 
ned,  vie.  Great  Britain,  America,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  By  George  t)rr,Efq.  i*. 
he  Speech  of  F.arl  Moiia,  m  the  Houfc  of 
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Saunders,  M.  D.  Third  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Improvements,  8vo.  340. 
page*. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

A  D'ffertation  on  the  Influence  of  Gravi* 
tatioD  confidered  as  a  Mechanic  Power, 
explaining  the  Realon  why  the  effciflive 
Power  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  Matter,  in 
dtlcending  the  fame  Height,  is  twice  a* 
great  in  its  uniform  Oefeent  as  in  its  ac> 
ccierated  Fall,  and  why  twice  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Refinance  is  required  to  bring  a 


Political  Economy. 

Hint*  on  the  Policy  of  malting  a  National 
Provifion  fir  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
of  Ireland,  as  a  Mean  to  ameliorate  the 
State  of  the  Peal'antry,  is. 
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Antiquities,  Hiftoricil,  &c.  in  Nottingham- 
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William  Dickiiifon,  Efq.  Part  fecond 
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A  Report  on  a  V'iew  of  Certain  Impedi¬ 
ments  and  ObflrutSions,  in  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  River  Tnames,  made  purfuant 
to  a  Refolution  of  the  Navigation  Cum- 
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A  Sermon,  on  the  Depravity  of  the  Human 
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William  Lugh,  1,..  L.  B.  Is. 

Sermons  upon  Subjeds  interelling  to  Chrif- 
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mas  Taylor,  8vo.  7s.  Boards. 

The  Warrior's  Voice;  fhewing  that'  the 
Fall  ot  Babylon, dtnotinced  by  Ifaiih,  Eze¬ 
kiel,  and  Sr  John,  is  at  hand,  and  thac 
the  Relloratiuii  of  the  Jew*  is  fall  ap- 
praaching,  2<. 

The  Mild  Fenourof  Chrillianity,  lamo.  3*. 
fewed 

Thoughts  on  the  Dodrine  of  Vicarious 
Suffering,  occafioiied  by  fome  RefledLuns 
on  the  Billiop  of  London's  Lcdurcs  in 
the  Monthly  Review  fur  Deccnabcr  iSat. 
IS.  6d. 

Refledions  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
Chriftendom,  particularly  in  the  Coun¬ 
tries  ficuated  within  the  l.imits  of  the 
Weflern  Roman  Empire,  at  the  Coni- 
mrnerment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
the  Era ;  in  which  is  contained,  a  regu¬ 
lar  Paraphrafe  or  Explanation  of  the  Pro. 

■  phccics 
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phcrics  confaiiiol  in  the  book  of  Revela-  fume  of  the  faffe  Rfafonir^*,  tntortfft 

tiivDs.  By  Id  ward  Bvuiifon,  bvo.  160  Statements,  anti  palpaMe  Milreprelentt- 

pa^-t«,  6<1.  fi  >n»  contained  in  the  Fiiblication  “  Thb 

Tile  Divine  I  opof ;  or,  Jrhovah  Ehhem  I’mc  Churenman  arcercainet),  hy  John 

the  only  proper  Obyedi  of  Chrifriaii  Wor-  Overton.  A.  B.”  are  pointed  O'lt.  By 

ftiip.  By  John  Bciitly  i-.  6d  B)  the  Rrv.  Charles  I'i.ioHcny. 

A  lerjoiiS  Call  to  a  conftant  and  devou'  At-  Andrews’  edition  of  Dr  Watts’s  Hynirs, 
triitiance  on  the  Services  of  the  Church.  reviled,  torretSked,  abriii;;«d.  and  sirered, 

Bv  the  R'v.  Thomas  Kopinfoii,  6d.  on  the  ptintipal  Conrrowerfiil  I'oints ; 

A  S' roion  piccchcii  before  the  Society  of  with  a  ieh  tfied  Supf'lemcnt  on  Pr  iDical 

the  Soils  t'f  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocefc  of  Snbji  dtp.  D;  fignedasa  Mediuni,  on  tv- 

itutfiani,  Sep’.  iRoz.  By  Thunias  Bur-  angrlical  Principle*, hetweenihcEitrcnits 

gefs,  B.  U.  Svo.  40  pages.  which  now  unhappily  prevail. 

Cbrervaiions  on  the  Spcecfi  of  Sir  William  An  Admonition  to  Parents  and  Children, 
Scott,  and  other  Matters  rt  lating  to  the  chiefly  intended  lor  the  l.ower  ClafT  s  of 

Church  ;  in  which  the  fatal  Coiifeq’ien-  Society.  By  Janus  Cowe,  A.  M.  8vii. 

ces  ol  petmilting  the  Clergy  to  hold  25  pages. 

Farms  arc  fl-ted.  By  a  Clergyman,  8vo.  The  Regard  which  is  due  to  the  Mc.Tinty 
VO  pagis,  js  6d.  of  Good  Men;  A  Sermon  wreached  at 

Frunaly  Admonitions  to  Parents,  and  the  Dundee,  February,  iRoi,on  the  Death  of 

Female  Six  in  grtieral;  with  RenetSiens  tieorge  Yeaman.  Eft}  By  the  Kcv. 

lai  Moral  and  Religious  Suhiedts,  intend-  Janus  Bruce,  A.  B.  Is. 

c  l  for  the  Bet  elit  of  the  Rifing  Genera-  Veterinary  Art. 

non.  By  Charlotte  Badger,  8vo  bs.  A  Treatife  on  the  Dileafes  ofHorfes  and 
hoaid*.  Dogs.  By  Dclabene  Blount,  1  into.'  l;o 

Vuidicio:  Ecclifix  Argelicanse,  in  which  pages,  js*  6d.  boards. 

LjirERARY  and  Scientific  Notices,  Foreign  and  Domestic.  . 

•VUE  fllver  medal,  given  hy  the  fociety  of  the  kind,  even  the  fpecimens  lately  exhib- 
l.ondon  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ited  by  Didot. 
m  mufadurcs,  and  commerce.has been  voted  ‘  The  learned  Abb*  GltltloN,  formerly 
to  the  Rev.  Rich  ARU  Y  ATEs,  for  his  obfer-  librarian  to  the  unfortunate  Princefs  tie 
■Vations  on  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  Lamballe,  has  been  apimintcd  keeper  of  the 
ti.ik  tim’jcr.  It  has  been  commonly  fiiji-  Archieo)iifcopal  library  at  Parts, 
poled  that  the  oak  is  very  flow  in  its  growth.  The  new  Government  feems  determined 

and  that  a  great  number  of  years  niuft  e-  to  reflore  the  Univerfity  of  Geneva,  the 
lipfe  before  it  affords  any  advantage.  Mr  only  one  in  France  exciulively  appropriated 
Yutcs,onthe  other  hand,  maintains  that  to  the  Cal vinifls,  to  its  former  luftre.  Se- 
the  or.k  may  he  rendered  very  rapid  in  vcral  new  profeflbrs  have  been  appointed, 
its  growth;  and  that  land  may  be  eni-  NTcker,  de  S.iulTiire,  and  Vouchtur,  pro- 
ployed  to  great  advantage,  in  iu  cultiva-  feffors  of  botany  ;  Turine  profefTor  of  >  ur- 
tion.  giiiy ;  I  ingal’y  of  Chemiftry ;  Picot  of  bta- 

.-s  periodical  work  has  lately  comment-  tics,  &c. 
ed  in  London,  entitled  the  Ort^an,  or  Spirit  A  Geographical  diiflionary  of  Afia.upon 
«f  public  opinion.  The  author  is  a  gentle-  a  new  and  extenfivc  plan;  with  maps,  by  Mr 
loan  well  known  in  the  literary  world;  and  Arrowsmith,  has  been  announced  for 
feems  in  the  prefent  work  to  give  great  publication  by  MellVs  Hamilton  aaid  Camp 
fatibi  Aion.  bell. 

•■A  very  fplendid  edition  of  the  Greek  A  new  and  elegant  tranflation  of  Flor> 
Kew  I  eflament, in  three  volumes  large  4to.  an’s  pi  ftorul  P.omauce  of  F.ftille,  by  Mr 
«r  finali  folio,  has  lately  be-’n  announced  by  Maxey,  is  iu  the  prefs,  and  will  foon  ay- 
Mr  Guscben,  the  celebrated  Uookfeller  in  pear. 

J.eipfic.  1  he  text  is  to  be  revifed  by  the  It  is  Rated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Moni- 
Rev.  v!r  Griefbach,  whofe  qualifications  Teur,  that  .tCXJO  copies  of  it  are  lold  ;  2,900 
ft.r  tins  talk,  are  univerfally  admitted.  But  of  the  Puklicifte  ;  i,'<oo  of  the  Journal  tie 
wh.it  will  particularly  diftinguiili  this  new  Paris;  6000  of  the  Journal  des  Debats 
•'lition,  are  the  Greek  types;  in  the  forma-  (which  is  moft  regal  government ;)  of  the 
tion  of  which  the  artill  had  the  -aiiiRaiice  Clef  des  Cabinets  lipoo;  of  the  Citoyen 
x'f  an  eminent  penman,  and  of  lever..!  Francais  1200 ;  of  the  Journal  des  Defen- 
Gr.-ek  fcholars,  wiio  confulted  the  antie.it  feurs  de  la  Patrie  loco;  of  the  Decade 
manufcrlpts ;  and  the  refult  of  their  labours  I’hilofophique  ^co ;  and  <if  the  Engiilk 
is  hiid  to  fiiip-il*,  fortafteful  execution, and  news-paper  called  the  Argus  720. 

Eowiiig  elegance,  every  former  attenipt  of  A  tew  edition  of  the  tbarmaeopeta  E~ 

iinbir^rtiis 
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iinhurj^fntis  will  foon  be  publilhed.  In  this 
edition,  the  nomenclature  introduced  by  the 
French  Chemifts  will  be  adopted  in  its  full 
extent. 

Dr  Buchan’s  Advice  to  Mothers,  a  work 
announced  long  ago,  will  be  fpeedily  pub- 
lilhed.  I 

Mr  Marih,  of  St  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  engaged  in  writing  an  elaborate 
defence  and  illuftration  of  the  Hypothefis 
prupoied  in  his  dilTertation  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gofpels. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
irifTioners  appointed  by  the  King  of  Den- 
m  irk,  to  diffufe  the  pratSice  of  vacciolous 
innoculation,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1^01,  6489  perfons  had  undergone  this  ope 
ration  in  the  Uanifh  dominions. 

'  dilcourfe  “  On  the  Love  of  Pleafure,’’ 
byth“  Rev.  Mr  Turner  of  Newcaftle,  is 
in  the  prefs,  and  will  foon  appear. 

An  abridgment  of  Pinkerton’s  Modem 
Geography,  and  Vince’s  ailronomicai  intro- 
duftinn,  is  in  the  prefs. 

A  work  on  the  Manners,  Cujloms,  and 
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Amufements  of  the  Ruffians,  with  coloured 
plates,  from  drawings  made  in  Kuflia  is 
preparing  by  MelTrs  At  kinson&Walker. 

A  fpleudid  work  on  Indian  Tijbes  by  Dr 
Ruflel,  whofe  treatife  on  Indian  Serpents 
is  fo.much  efleemed,  will  foon  appear  un¬ 
der  the  fame  patronage  of  the  Ball  India 
Company. 

The  Swedifh  Academy  has  begun  to 
publilh  a  New  edition  of  its  Memoirs  in 
Svo.  It  will  form  two  cohesions,  one  to 
contain  the  Memoirs  from  1756,  to  1796, 
already  printed;  the  other,  thofe  pofterior 
to  1 796,  all  which  are  yet  unpublilhed.  Tha 
firlb  volume  of  each  colledion  has  bees 
publilhed. 

Principal  Hill,  of  St  Andrews,  we  hear, 
is  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  Ecclefiaflical 
conflitution  of  the  Uhurch  of  Scotland.  A 
work  of  this  nature,  when  executed  by  Dr 
Hill  mull  be  very  interefting.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  conllitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  not  at  all  underllood  hy  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  but  very  imperfedlly  by  our  coun¬ 
trymen  beyond  the  Tweed. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday,  March  14. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  moved  by 
Lord  Pelham,  for  going  into  a  Coto- 
mitted  on  the  Bill  for  granting  an  Addi* 
tonal  Allowance  to  his  Royal  Htghnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  no  dilTicul- 
ty  in  laying,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  experienced 
the  greateft  ill  treatment,  in  the  manner 
in  which  his  affairs  were  now  propofed 
to  be  arranged.  He  begged  it  to  be  un- 
derftood  that  he  did  not  at  all  relinquifh 
his  right  to  bring  forward  a  motion  re¬ 
lative  to  the  rights  of  his  Royal  High- 
ntfs  under  other  circumftanccs.  His 
Roy.'l  Highnefs  had,  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  himfelf,  deprecated  at  the 
prefent  moment  any  further  difcuffion 
of  this  buftnefs,  and  it  was  not  his  with 
tocounteraft  this  intention.  The  country 
was  indeed  placed  in  a  perilous  fitua- 
tion.  Was  he  to  be  alked  whether  he 
doubted  of  the  adequacy  of  our  Navi 
Power  to  contend  againft  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  whatever  enemies  might  appear 
againft  our  independence  ?  The  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  late  war  aff.irded  us  the 
moll  fatisfaflory  profpefts  of  our  future 
glory.  Was  he  to  be  called  on  to  de¬ 
clare  whether  the  exertions  of  our  land 
Ed  Mag.  April  1803. 
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forces  would  not  be  found  fufficient  for 
tr.e  maintenance  of  our  National  Inde. 
pendence  and  Honour  ?  Who,  that  had 
contemplated  the  whole  exertions  of  our 
Army  during  the  war,  could  dcubt  of 
their  proweis  in  future  contefts?  It  was 
fufficient  to  recall  the  attention,  of  their 
Lordlliips  to  the  Honours  acquired  by 
th .  Britilli  troops  in  Egypt.  WhatBri- 
tilli  Valour  had  accumplilhed  in  that 
part  of  the  world  need  not  now  to  be 
deferibed  :  the  monuments  of  their  Glory 
were  fuch  as  could  never  be  effaced. 
Not  even  the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  or  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  beyond 
which  the  annilsof  hiftory  d  dnot  reach, 
could  furvive  that  glory  which  Britilh 
valour  had  acquired  ia  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  But  when  he  fpoke  of  the 
perilous  lituation  of  the  country,  he 
meant  folely  to  refer  to  the  character  of 
the  prefent  Miniftry.  The  prefent  was 
a  moment  which  required  the  exertions 
of  the  higheft  talents  and  the  afliftance 
of  the  mott  e.xtenfive  information.  It 
was  a  period  when  the  country,  called 
upon  to  make  the  greateft  exertions, 
demanded  the  co-operation  of  the  molt 
extended  knowledge,  and  the  molt  com¬ 
manding  powers.  Men  of  ordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  were  not  fitted  to  aft  in  fo  peril¬ 
ous  a  crifis. — The  honour,  the  inde¬ 
pendence— nay,  the  very  exiftence  of 

th* 
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the  country  wtt  not  to  be  tritlcil  with 
at  fach  an  interefting  iriiis.  He  calidl 
t'n  their  Loullhips  to  d  dare,  whether 
the  prefent  Mimflry  was  coinpoled  of 
I'uch  materials  as  ought  to  pofllfs  tlie 
confidence  of  the  country  ?  For  h’s  ow  n 
part,  he  couid  dteUre  that  he  law  no 
proofs  of  It.  On  the  contrary,  wl.at- 
c .  er  comptnies  he  ei.teied  he  heard  un;- 
vcrfil  complaints  th.at  the  prcl’cnt  Mii  i. 
Arv  w.’re  not  intillcd  to  the  confidence 
of  he  country  at  To  perilous  a  crifis. 

Lord  l^ahtm,  in  reply,  contended  that 
th*  gieater  part  of  what  the  Noble 
Lord  fad  advanced  had  no  conned 'on 
wiiti  tlic  quei'ioi!  under  c  mfiJeration. 
Tl.c  Noble  Lord,  wl.ile  he  complained 
t '.';r ’’IS  Ro\  al  Il.ghnds  the  Heir  Ap- 
]ir  nr  .lad  not  been  treated  w  ith  fudi- 
ciei.t  liberality  anf  jullice.had  l'p<  ken  a 
language  which  that  riuttrioUs  Forfon- 
age  himfelfhad  dif.ivowed.  H  s 
tv’s  Minittc's  had  paid  every  ifer.t  r.n 
to  the  lubjcc:  ;  but  tl  ey  owed  a  duty  to 
tt  e  i’ublic,  as  well  as  to  the 
V.  nh  refererce  to  what  had  been  laid  of 
the  ch.i’-ader  of  h  s  IMajeAy’s  prtlent 
M ir liters,  he  ’  ad  only  to  oblervc  for 
h.mt'elf  and  his  colleagues,  that  the  liiua- 
tion  which  they  now  held  was  net  one 
of  w  liith  they  w  ere  ambitious.  In  ac- 
c  .pting  of  their  ofiices,  they  had  merely 
yi  IJed  to  the  with  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
and  if,  at  a  critical  period,  the  manage* 
ment  of  public  affairs  fell  into  their 
hands,  the  fatilt  did  not  lie  with  them, 
but  with  thol'e  who,  from  confidcrations 
of  duty,  thought  it  tncumbent  on  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  IMajeftv’s  councils. 
This  was  not  the  firlt  time  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  lliare  in  public  affairs.  He 
had  been  called  upon  to  engage  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  a  period  of  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  he  trotted  that  no  part  of  his 
condutt  m  that  arduous  crifu  was  liable 
to  tenf'ure.  On  every  occafion  he  had 
endeavoured  to  difeharge  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  Country. 
'Fhe  lituation  which  he  now’  filled  was 
not  one  w  hich  he  had  particulaily  couit- 
ed  ;  but  he  ihould,  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  endeavour  to  difeharge  its  duties 
to  the  bell  of  his  abilities. 

The  Eot I  of  C.arhjlf  laid,  it  had  been 
urged  by  the  Noble  Lord  that  the  pre¬ 
fent  Minifters  had  involuntarily  accept¬ 
ed  their  prefent  fitua'ions.  This  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary 
pofitiun,  but  perhaps  ,it  was  very  coit- 


venirnt  to  t'.row  the  burden  of  rerpcn- 
ftbitity  on  the  late  IVIiniury.  '1  n- late 
MintUry  had  be*n  falfcly  acculeJ  by 
llonaparte  of  encouraging  plots  for  the 
deftructiun  of  the  tirtt  Magittrate  ui 
France.  Some  of  them  had  been  charged 
with  inttigating  ailalhns  to  prepare  the 
Inf  riial  Machine  which  was  to  accost- 
pliih  his  dell  ruclion.  It  was  need  efa 
for  him  to  exprefs  to  their  L^rdth  his 
conviclion  that  fitch  accUtaiions  were 
nor  in  the  llighielt  degiee  inihled  to 
notice.  Tms,  however,  he  might  fay, 
that  if  the  Right  Hon.  tJentlcman  (^ir 
I’itt)  who  lately  pref.ded  over  his  I\Ia- 
jefty’s  Councils,  and  to  whofe  active  ex¬ 
ertions,  in  cunneiliun  with  ihofe  of  hit 
colleagues  in  office,  he  could  nut  but  at¬ 
tribute  the  Salvation  of  the  country,  IrM 
the  aid  of  his  commanding  talents  to  the 
prefent  M.uittry,  or  was  the  author  ni  a 
iMiniltry  to  utterly  dettitute  of  t  lert 
he  was  the  author  ot  a  jM.acliine  tfimti- 
a'ly  dettrudtive  to  the  belt  inicrells  ci 
this  Country. 

n  -  Lord  C\\ancc'lor,  in  a  very  aniir.tt- 
c.l  fprech,  rej elled  the  charges  wh;c!i 
the  Noble  Lord  who  fpeke  lait  had  pro¬ 
duced  againtt  the  prefent  Miniftry.  The 
fitUaiion  svhich  he  now  held  was  one  he 
had  nevrr  coveted,  but  he  felt  a  |  erfect 
confeioufnefs  that  in  no  one  inttatice  had 
he  failed  in  the  difeharge  of  Ins  cuty. 
The  Noble  Lord  bad  laid  a  great  de;.! 
of  the  want  of  confidence  w  hich  the 
Country  pufTcfled  in  the  prefent  Miai- 
ttry.  He  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  where 
the  evidence  of  this  want  of  coi'.5;'ence 
was  to  be  found.  Was  it  to  be  found  in 
the  Parliament  or  the  Country  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  1)0  fuch  conchifion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  manner  in  which  every  one  of 
their  meafures  had  been  reenved.  In- 
ftead  of  any  want  of  confidence,  ‘here 
bad  been  manifefted  the  moft  cordial  ard 
animating  fupport. — The  Ncb'.e  I.o  d 
had  Hated,  that  in  every  company  ir.'o 
sshich  he  had  occafion  to  enter,  the  ge¬ 
neral  converfation  turned  on  the  imbi  ti- 
lity  of  the  prefent  Adminiftration,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  which  the  Co’jn- 
try  placed  in  their  exertions.  'Fhis  was 
a  i'ort  of  afl'ertion  (of  which  he  had 
brought  no  proof)  which  was  very  eafy 
to  make,  and  weak  indeed  would  the 
pref  nt  Adminiftration  be,  unworthy 
would  they  fhew  themfelves  cf  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Parliament  or  the  Country,  if 
fuch  aflertions  could  in  the  iiuallett  de- 
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free  excite  their  uneafinefs.  An  A»Imi-  The  l  ard  Chanetihr  w't'.i  ilie 

tiiitraticn  which  had  nut  Itrcngth  enough  Learned  Prelate  iik  condi  ini.ing  <  ^  idea 
to  fuppoit  the  weight  ut  I'uch  acciil'a*  ot  ral'penlioii,  but,  at  the  farae  ti.tir,  ub- 
tiuns,  was  an  Adininiitratiun  ut  whiLh  ferved,  that  the  diihcalty  ot  frurr.in'^  a 
every  iuan  ut  coniinun  honour,  talent,  ur  bill  upon  a  ground  whereon  ti.:  as 

hone.iy,  wuuld  be  aihamed  to  turn',  a  fu  niuyh  dilfe  ence  ot  opinion  betv.  .lii 
part.  In  no  one  initance  h'd  the  inea-  the  Lrarned  Prelate  and  his  Kev.  lire, 
idles  of  the  prel'ent  Ailniiniltiatien  been  thren,  accounted  in  Idnie  degree  for 
fach  as  not  to  meet  with  tire  Idppurt  of  the  delay  whi.  hud  ‘^ccorred  ;  and  the 
p.  rliament  and  the  Country,  and  as  neceility  in  whi. :  /.  was  placed, 

long  as  this  continu  d  to  be  the  cafe,  of  acceding  in  ti  .  n;  ao  t.r  -  u*  mc?.- 
vhatever  might  be  1  he  language  of  the  fores  of  fuipcnli^n.  't  -  a- 

Noule  Lord,  and  iliofe  wi  h  whom  he  verfc  with  the  Noble  i'u  i  it  !i>  i.ie 
was  accullonicd  toaiiociate,  Minilters,  print,  ipl  of  fufpeiirion  ;  bu.  / 

he  was  convinced,  would  difeuver  a  dc-  fome  iiiealdre  was  nccclVary  to  modiiy 
gree  of  ririunefs  which  would  riubic  that  iiidifcri.itiiiate  fcverity  Sshich,  uii. 
them  to  pay  to  fuel)  inriimatioiiS  only  dcr  the  law,  as  it  ntv.v  Itood,  fell  e-^ually 
tbit  degree  of  attention  w.  ich  then  upon  the  meritorious  and  th  ;  undef.  rv- 
fulir,  frivolity,  and  unimportance  re*  ing.  A  circunulance  occurred  whi.c  he 
(juircd.  hid  the  honour  of  lillin.  tl.e  cif.ce  of 

IVtJntid.if,  March  ^Q.  Chief  J  ullice,  in  proof  of  th  s  afiert'on 

Tiie  l  .arls  of  Bread  ilbanc  and  Dal*  — Acaiilccame  before  liim,  in  which 
hjiine  were  Ivvor.i  and  took  tilt  ir  feats,  the  Keclor  of  Bow  Church  iu  the  ci’y 
On  the  quell  ion  for  the  fecund  icad-  was  futd  fur  nun-refidcnce  iu  the  par-' 
ing  of  the  Clergy  refidence  bill  being  fonage  houfe ;  li  appeared  tint  tliis  Rev. 
put.  Gentleman  had  f.  r  a  ferics  of  years  dif- 

lA>rd  Auckland  rufe.  and  (liortly  put  it  charged  the  paro..hial  duties  of  his  parilh 
to  i  fe  c  nli  Jeratiun  of  the  Right  Rever-  in  fo  c  xtmplary  a  manner  as  to  redeCt 
end  Prelate  near  him,  wi. ether,  for  the  the  highclt  honour  on  his  character; 
lake  of  ihorteuing  the  term  of  the  lead-  but  the  parfonage  heufe  being  too  linall 
ing  provifion  of  the  b  11,  from  two  or  for  the  accommodation  cf  his  tamily,  iic 
three  mouths  to  one,  it  would,  under  all  removed  to  another,  at  no  greater  dif- 
ir.c  prefmt  circumftances,  be  expedient  tance  than  Ely  Place,  Holburn.  For 
to  riik  the  fate  of  the  bill,  as  fuch  an  a.  this  circumllance  only,  be  was  fued  up- 
mend.nen;,  in  a  bi  1  of  this  peculiar  de-  on  the  penalties  ;  and  though  it  appear- 
fcription,  would,  with  a  refererxe  to  the  ed  that  in  no  inltance  whatever  had  he 
conilitutiunal  privileges  tf  the  other  been  one  moment  abfent  from  his  tle- 
Haufe,  in  all  prob  bilitv  b?  fatal  to  it.  lical  duty,  yet  the  Noble  Lord  laid  he 
Toe  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  was  ftroiigly  was  obliged  to  direct  the  Jury  to  find  a 
averfe  to  the  principle  of  bills  of  fufiJcii-  verdidt  againlt  him.  Tl.e  very  fame 
fi  III,  in  a  caie  of  fo  much  importance  as  morning,  a  caufc  of  the  fame  fpecits 
Ine  prefent ;  a  cafe  which,  as  connccled  came  before  him,  againlt  another  Rcc- 
svith  the  morals  and  the  religion  of  the  lor  in  the  city,  whole  name  lie  would 
country,  molt  materially  concerned  the  not  mention  ;  but  who,  it  appeared,  had 
good  of  the  State,  and  inuft  be  of  the  two  churches  and  two  parfonage  houfe* 
higheit  importance  to  the  Legiflatitrc  ;  in  the  city,  but  who,  during  the  period 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  not  lice  how  a  of  nine  years,  namely,  from  the  day  of 
mere  alteration  of  the  date  of  duratiuu  induction,  had  never  once  officiated  in 
Could  rilk  the  lufs  of  this  bill  in  another  the  duties  of  his  parith,  iiurdid  any  per- 
Houfe  ;  and  his  nafon  for  wilhing  to  fon  from  either  of  his  parfonage  houfes 
contratt  the  period  propofed  bv  the  bill  cvei  once  refort  to  public  worlf.ip  in 
as  it  now  Itood,  was  in  order  to  fpurtlw  either  of  his  churches,  y’et  the  law  oper- 
a-tention  of  thofe  who  intended  to  bring  ated  w  ith  equal  fcverity  in  both  thefe 
forwardany  other  meafure,  in  order  that  cafes. 

it  might  come  forward  before  fo  late  a  'I'here  was  one  point,  in  particular,  of 
period  of  the  fefiious,  as  would  leave  it  which  lie  wilhed  efpecially  to  appnfe 
impoluble  for  their  Lordfliips  to  give  it  their  Lordihips,  asaneoeiVary  refult  of 
that  due  conlideration  which  a  meafure  any  meafure,  tending  to  enforce  an 
offjch  ferious  importance  required.  indifpenfabk  refidence,  many  inflanccs 
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of  which  had  already  fallen  within  his 
own  experience.  From  what  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place,  many  Clergymen, 
not  ufually  refident  at  their  fmall  livings, 
and  upprahenlivc  that  meafures  were  in 
agitation  to  enforce  permanent  refid- 
ence,  had  difcharged  their  Curates,  and 
done  the  duty  themfelvcs.  The  confc- 
quence  was,  that  many  of  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentlemen  were  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  exiftence ;  many  of  them 
came  to  him  to  folicit  provilion  in  the 
churches  fuppofed  to  be  within  his  gift; 
and  one  in  particular,  who,  after  having 
done  the  duty  of  his  parilh  thirty-five 
years,  with  the  moft  exemplary  and  un- 
impeachcd  condud,  was  turned  out  of 
his  livelihood  ;  and  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
five  children,  deprived  of  a  ro<<f  to  Ihel- 
tcr  their  heads,  or  food  to  eat.  This 
unfortunate  man  informed  him  that  his 
fuperior  had  now  taken  the  living  into 
his  own  hands.  “  And,  if  you  cannot 
give  me  a  living,  “  laid  he,”  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  and  give  me  a  gui¬ 
nea,  for  I  am  now  deprived  of  the  fcan'y 
pittance  which  I  formerly  earned,  and 
unlefs  preferved  by  charity,  I,  with  my 
wife  and  five  children,  muft  ftarve." 
This  circumltance,  and  many  fimilar, 
which  he  was  fure  exifted,  though  not 
of  equal  feverity,  would  imprefs  upon 
the  benevolence  ofthe  H  ule  the  necef- 
fity  of  making  fome  provifion  for  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentlemen,  who  would  thus  be¬ 
come  the  victims  of  a  meal’ure  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  Itrict  difcipline  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy,  which  on  all  other  accounts 
no  man  more  wilhed  than  he  did. 

The  bill  was  read  a  fecond  t  me,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to-morrow. 

Tbundaj  April  7. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATIOK. 

I.nrd  Hobart  moved,  that  the  Houfe 
do,  at  its  rifing,  adjourn  to  Tuel'day 
fe’ennight. 

The  Earl  of  Curlijle  faid,  he  did  not 
Tife  to  make  any  oppofition  to  the  mu. 
tioii  of  adjournment,  but  merely  to  call 
their  Lordfhips  attention  to  the  prel'ent 
fitiution  in  whioh  the  country  was  pla¬ 
ced. 

It  was  not  his  widi  at  this  time,  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  proceedings  of  Government ; 
but  the  time  would  Ihortly  come,  when 
a  long  catalogue  of  events  muft  be 
brought  before  the  confideration  of  Par¬ 
liament;  and  when  Minifters  ftiould  be 
Trailed  on  to  gUe  an  account  of  what 
ttiey  bad  done,  The  whcl^  coudu^ 


of  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  muft  then  un¬ 
dergo  a  thorough  inveftigation.  A  full 
an  >  accurate  inquiry  ihould  be  fet  on 
foot,  into  every  material  event,  which 
had  taken  place  fince  the  figning  of  the 
late  treaty  of  peace. 

Thefe  fubjedls,  with  various  others, 
muft,  foon  after  the  recefs,  form  matter 
for  ferious  and  deep  inveftigation.  Be¬ 
fore  their  Lordfhips  retired,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  fay  thus  much,  and  give 
this  fort  of  notice  of  what  was  iuteiided 
to  be  dune. 

Lord  Hobart  faid,  he  had  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  Noble  Earl,  for  the  can¬ 
dour  with  which  he  had  avowed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  moving  for  an  inveftigation 
into  the  conduit  of  Minifters ;  and  for 
giving  fo  long  a  notice  of  fnch  a  motion. 
— He  could  affure  the  Noble  Eail,  that 
his  Majefty’s  Minifters,  fo  far  from  wiili- 
ing  to  evade  or  flirink  from  inquiry, 
wifhed  moft  earneftly  that  the  whole  of 
their  conduit,  from  the  beginning, might 
undergo  a  thorough  inveftigation  • 
And  they  would  molt  readily  aftift  in 
any  difeuflion  that  might  promote  that 
object,  whenever  fuch  Ihould  be  entered 
into. 

The  Houfe  then  adjourned  to  Tuef- 
day  the  19th  of  this  month. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

H'eJnrsday,  Alarcb  16. 

IRISH  MILLITA. 

On  the  quell  ion  being  put,  that  the 
report  of  this  bill  be  received, 

Mr  Ifindbam  entered  his  proteft  a- 
gainlt  the  mifehief  w.th  which  he 
conceived  the  Refolution  now  before 
the  Houfe  to  be  fraught.— He  was  not 
a  friend  to  the  Militia  Eftablilhment. 
He  did  not  think  it  a  wife  or  eligible 
iiiftitutiou  in  this  Country;  ftiil  lefs 
from  local  circumftances,  adding  to  its 
inherent  difadvantages,  did  he  conceive 
it  wife  or  eligible  in  Scotland,  and  lealt 
of  all  m  Ireland.  He  was  fure  no  judi¬ 
cious  military  man  would  ftand  forward 
and  fay  that  a  militia  regiment  was  in 
any  refpedl  equal  to  a  regiment  of  the 
line.— A  fingle  regiment  of  militia  may 
do  very  well  in  company  with  regular 
forces,  and  in  certain  fituations.  But 
the  difadvantage  was  in  having  a  niafs 
of  fuch  troops  adling  feparate,aDd  with¬ 
out  the  example  or  afliftance  of  a  force 
better  conftituted.  In  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment  like  the  prefent,  when  there  was 
xeafoa  to  apprehend  that  *.ve  were  com- 
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irtj  to  a  ftrugfjle  which  would  decide  our  other  adviUtages  for  defence,  would 
ti.c  me  ot  the  Empire,  the  belt  polVi'oli  I'coro  to  tear  the  ait.ick.s  ol  any  loc  la 
niean^  thould  be  atl  ’p  ed  to  bring  the  the  world.  Jlow  was  it  pollible  fur  the 
force  of  the  Count. y  molt  etreclualiy  in-  Kight  ilon.  Gentleman,  after  the  expt- 
to  sclion  ;  and  he  was  fati'.iied  that  the  rieiicc  of  the  late  war,  to  aJkdge  that 
dilcrpline  of  the  militia  could  never  Oc  the  militia  could  not  be  elTiciEut  to  de- 
equal  to  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  fend  the  Country  from  an  invation? 

[be  Srerttary  at  IVar  faid,  alter  hiv-  Could  he  forget  how  much  they  Lad 
ing  palTed  a  cuniidera'de  time  in  I'arlia-  been  einplovid,  and  how  gr^uoully 
ir.ent,  he  had  never  I'uffcred  more  pain  they  had  done  their  duty,  when  he  \\,s 
from  any  thing  he  had  h^ard,  than  he  himfelf  an  Oihccr?  The  Right  Hon. 
hid  from  what  had  fall- n from  the  H ’ll.  G.nilcmaii  I'ecmed  to  make  light  of 
Gentleman,  this  night.  He  I'uiTercd  the  the  confiuerat;oii,  that  the  militia  was  a 
militia  ot  Scotland  to  be  formed,  a..d  the  nmcli  lefs  expenlive  foice  than  were  the 
militia  of  Ireland  to  be  formed,  and  af-  troops  of  the  line.  Lut  he  would  le- 
terwards  increafed  to  27,000  men  ;  and  commeud  to  that  Houle,  and  to  thac 
now,  after  he  had  feen  the  m  litia  of  Kig  -t  Hon.  Gentleman,  nut  to  dtlpi  e 
England  carried  to  the  extent  of  3o,ooo  economy.  If  we  would  vvuii  that  our  ic- 
men,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was  for  the  Iburces  llnu  d  be  equal  to  the  neceilitics 
hrll  time  heard  to  urge  all  thele  violent  of  defence,  let  us  nut  too  idiy  Vkallc 
general  objedtions.  It  was-oud,  that  them  where  the  profuQuii  might  be 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  entcrtaiii'iig  luch  I'parrd. — It  would  be  indeed  very  ex- 
feutirnerts,  Ihould  not  have  come  down  traordinary,  if  that  Right  Hon.  Geiitic- 
vhenthe  militia  bills  were  before  the  man  Ihould,  by  a  lingic  fpeech, 

Houle.  It  was  odd,  that  he  came  down  feemed  to  flow  from  fometliirig  like  t;.c 
now  for  the  full  time,  having  had  lb  ma-  I'udden  iiifpiratiun  of  a  Pytbuii<-ls  «.r  a 
ny  opportunities  of  oppohng  the  mea-  SibTl,lhewthatlMilitiaiyitemtobeuQ- 
fure  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  Par-  w  ile  and  uncunllitut'.onai,  vvlilch  iiai 
iianient.  With  rel'pecl  to  the  militia  of  been  approved  by  the  general  experi- 
Ircland,  to  which  the  Hon.  Genllcmau  ence  of  thcl’e  kingdoms,  and  by  t.".e 
ol'jedled  moll  llroii^ily,  the  Rcbeilicii  in  judgment  of  the  moil  I'agacious  niil.tary 
that  Country,  which  threatned  in  its  men  and  politicians,  cvei' hiicc  the  yeer 
aiiifequeiices  the  fubverfion  of  the  1767. 

Throne  and  the  Empire,  had  been  put  General  Tarletcn  could  not  but  dliLr 
down  by  the  militia  of  that  Country,  exceedingly  from  the  Right  Hon.  Geo- 
with  the  alFillance  of  the  Yeomanry.  tleman(Mr  Windhani),  m  regard  to  thi 
The  glorious  expedition  with  which  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  comparativa 
war  had  concluded,  was  compofedciiief-  merits  of  the  Militia  and  the  tro-ps  cf 
ly  of  Volunteers  fr  >m  the  Militia.  Much  the  line  under  difculFion,  upon  the  pre- 
had  been  faid  ol  the  necellitv  of  wil'dom  lent  queftion,  and  at  this  particular 
and  firmnefs  in  the  Government.  There  junclure  of  time.  He  believed  that  a 
was  a  greater  neceflity  mr  proper  con-  body  of  regular  troops,  acting  fee 

duft  in  that  Houfc  ;  and  therefore  (»cn-  the  defence  of  fuch  a  kingdom  as  Irt- 
tlemen,  before  they  I'poke,  Ihould  be  land,  would  hud  the  mod  powerful  ad- 
Viutious  of  the  effect  that  may  be  pro-  vantages  in  the  joint  efforts  of  a  force  of 
duced  by  what  they  were  about  to  fay.  18,000  militia.  Any  propofal  iiitrudu- 
Sir  H  m.  faid,  from  the  public  ced  at  this  moment,  to  alter  ihe  whole 

fpirit  and  difcrction  of  the  Right  Hon.  militia  fydem,  feemed  jult  as  violently 
Gentleman,  he  expected  a  lefs  ambitious  unfeafonable,  as  it  the  Right  Hon.  Gtn- 
forwardnefs  to  arraign  the  militia  fydem  tieman  (huuld  at  the  prclent  crifis,  or  a- 
of  this  Country  as  contemptuoully  inef-  mid  the  mod  alarming  difficulties  of  ac- 
ficieiu,  at  a  feafon  when  fuch  cenfore  tual  war,  come  to  the  Houfe  with  a 
could  have  no  better  cffcCt  than  perhaps  propofd  for  a  Reform  of  the  whole  Cen¬ 
to  encourage  the  holtile  intentions  of  ititution.  To  that  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
an  Ambitious  Neighbour.  Let  the  Ru-  man’s  talents  and  public  fpirit,  he  was 
ler  of  France  boait  of  his  500,000  men  willing  to  attribute  the  mod  liberal 
ready  for  the  invafion  of  this  Country,  praile.  Rut  his  diferetion,  in  introdu- 
We,  with  70,000  or  80,000  militia  men,  cing  the  matter  of  the  -prefenc  debate, 
who  could  be  in  readinefs  within  a  few  or  his  difeernment  in  cltimatiiig  the  uti- 
weeks,  to  defeud  our  coads,  aaJ  with  lities  of  a  militia  farce,  it  was  impoffi  jIs 

for 
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ibr  caiiJour,  or  fonJ  partiality  itfelf,  to 
approve. 

Sir  Laurence  Parsons  faid,  it  could  not 
b=  torgotten,  that  the  Irilh  Militia  bad 
reiiiicd  French  invaliun  with  as  bold  a 
Ipirit,  and  with  as  much  efficient  energy 
a>  the  troops  of  the  line  then  in  Ireland, 
The  fondelt  employment  of  the  common 
Eiilitia  men,  when  they  heaid  of  tne  near 
approach  of  the  invaders,  was  in  Iharp- 
euing  their  bayonets,  and  in  chufiug 
oa.  the  belt  gun-llints.  It  was  to  be  re- 
HKinbe’red,  that  mott  of  the  Irilh  Mili¬ 
tia  had  eagerly  volunteered  for  foreign 
ierv  ice  in  the  courl'e  of  the  war,  Guern- 
iev  was  garrlioned  by  the  Ir  lii  Militia  ; 
and  tlieir  conducl  was  luch,  as  to  do 
them  infinite  honour. 

TLe  CisanctUvr  of  the  Exchequer  aficed 
•why  tlie  Rigiit  lion.  Gentleman,  at  this 
incraent,  railed  invidious  conipaiifons 
between  the  militia  and  the  troops  of  the 
hne.  Volunteers  from  the  militia  com- 
pofed  a  eenfid  rab!"  pan  of  that  gatl  mt 
army,  v.  hole  exploits  in  llgypt  had  glu- 
riou'.lv  demonltrated  how  utterly  une- 
cua!  even  a  much  i'uperior  fmee  of  vete¬ 
ran  F'lench  troops  w  as  to  refill  the  gene¬ 
rous  onfet  I  f  lintiih  and  Iriih  valour.  It 
v.  as  urpleailant  to  h.io  to  hear  doubts 
It-ggelled  againft  the  efficiency  of  our 
militia  ill  that  Houle,  which  were  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  coiitraty  to  all  experience.  He 
rrulted  that  there  was  no  Officer  of  ex- 
pericr.ee  but  would  rejoice  to  meet  in 
tne  fieid  of  battle  the  beft  troops  of 
France,  with  a  fo'cc  in  w  hich  Britilli 
and  Iriili  Militia  regiments  Ihould  be  in¬ 
termixed  with  our  gallant  troops. 

Mr  AW  laid,  that  he  had  the  honour 
to  raife  a  regiment  of  Fciiciblcs  during 
the  laft  war ;  and  that  the  few  orders  he 
received  from  that  Right  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Windham’s)  office,  befpoke 
neither  the  utmofl  politenel's  from  that 
office,  nor  the  greateft  wil'dom  exilting 
in  Adminiflration.  Whatever  that  Gen¬ 
tleman  might  alledge  of  weaknefs  in  the 
prel’ent  Minifters,  he  wo'uld  not  hefitate 
to  fay,  in  regard  to  him  an^l  bis  late  col¬ 
leagues  in  office — 

**  Haud  tali  anxiilo,  nec  defenforibus  iftis 

*'  Tempus  rget.” 

Sir  Eyre  Conte  faid,  he  had  the  honour 
to  command  in  Ilo  land  a  body,  confiil- 
ing  in  a  great  meifure  of  thofc  taken 
immediately  from  the  Militia  into  adu- 
al  fcrvice  p  and  he  could  hear  ample  tef- 
tiinony  to  the  bravery  and  exemplary 
conduct  of  thofc  meu—tliut  they  had  ci- 
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tablilhcd  their  charader  of  loyal  men, 
and  mod  excellent  foidiers. 

General  Maitland  paid  the  higliell 
conr.plimetit  to  the  bravery,  zeal,  and 
endurance  of  the  Irifli  Milt  la;  and  ob- 
ferved  that,  however  they  mull  be  con- 
fell'edly  iiif-rior  to  the  regulars,  yet  to 
mix  them  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  he 
thought  tbein  a  molt  ferviceable  and  tf. 
fective  force.  This  was  not,  in  his  opi. 
nion,  the  moment  to  difeufs  which  was 
the  very  belt  mode  of  defence  or  offence, 
but  to  have  recourfe  lo  every  arm  which 
we  could  multer  to  go  hand  and  heart 
together,  and  truft  for  our  fafety  to  the 
lunport  of  the  country. 

Mr  fl'ilberforce  laid,  perhaps  it  was 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr  Windham’s) 
fondncl's  for  expeditions  that  made  him 
not  lixe  that  body,  as  being  inapplica¬ 
ble,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  that  fort  of 
■fervicc. 

Mr  ^llexauder  faid,  the  Militia  bad  a 
regular  fyllem,  and  could  he  immediate¬ 
ly  called  out.  He  afked,  was  it  wife  at 
luch  a  period  as  the  piefent  to  create 
diiunion  or  make  invidious  comi-aiifon  ? 

l.nrd  Cole  laid,  he  wasfure  the  Mili.ii 
Office  s  would  get  their  own  men  b  xk 
agiiii,  in  cor.fequence  of  the  mcalure 
now  projwfcd  ;  and  if  ever  the  Frcm  h 
llijuld  attempt  to  land  again  in  Irclainl, 
they  would  find  bayonets  as  ihai  p,  and 
nerves  as  ftrong,  as  they  did  before. 

Mr  M'indbant  in  explanation  faid,  lie 
ttever  meant  that  there  fiiould  be  no  Mi¬ 
litia  at  all ;  he  only  alluded  to  the  pro- 
po  tion  of  It,  compared  to  the  {landing 
army,  which  he  thought  much  more  el- 
fcntial  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  firft  time. 

Tbur/daj,  March  1 7. 

Frederick.  Shuttleworth  was  brought  in 
to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker  for 
having  prevaricated  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore  tne  Nottingham  Election  Comniit- 
tee,  on  which  occafion  the  Speaker  ad- 
drclTed  him  in  a  very  folemn  manner 
nearly  as  follows “  Frederick  Shutt'e- 
worth,  a  ScleCl  Committee  of  this  Houfe, 
appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  Nottingham  Election,  have 
reported  that  you  have  given  contradic¬ 
tory  evidence  before  them,  and  thar  you 
have  been  guilty  01  grofs  prevarication 
and  misbehaviour.  Offences  like  your’i 
tend  to  deftroy  the  moft  facred  t-  ft  of 
proof  among  men  :  they  tend  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  Jultice,  and  break  up  the 
foundation  of  Civil  Society  j  but  the 
q'jality 
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quality  <>t  yonr  offence  is  highly  a;gra- 
v.itcd,  for  at  the  ti.ne  that  you  were 
VJinly  endeavouring  to  fupprel's  the  dil- 
ciolure  of  a  difgra' efnl  fceiie  at  Not- 
tingliatn,  your  cuucation,  your  lituation, 
aad  vour  habiis  of  life,  iiiuft  l.ave  made 
you  know  that  we  were  exhibiting  a 
pcrni'  ious  example  to  others.  In  the 
imnilhinent  of  your  offence  tlie  lenity  of 
tins  I  louie  has  been  molt  cui.fpicuous, 
hv  committing  you  into  the  cuUoily  f 
its  -wn  ORiccr,  by  which  you  have  been 
(pared  the  dilgrace  ami  infamv  of  a  rom- 
1  on  gaol ;  and  I  am  imprefred  w  ith  a 
ftr.nig  perfuafton,  that  a  mind  lo  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  juilic;^',  and 
moral  obligation,  mult,  in  the  compunc¬ 
tion  of  that  mind,  feel  the  feverell  pu- 
nilhment.  You  are  row  to  go  forth  to 
your  fiienJs,  and  to  the  woild,  branded 
with  that  difgnce,  which  nothing  hut 
your  own  repentance,  and  the  ftricleft 
regard  in  your  future  lie  to  moral  duty, 
can  r<  ftore  you  to  the  enjoymentof  the 
political  and  civil  rights  of  your  le'.low- 
lubjects.  This  Houfe  hath  ordered, 
th.it  you  be  now  difeharged,  paying  your 
fees.” 

Tbf  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe, 
and  faid,  he  was  iure  every  Member  of 
that  Houfe  would  join  him  in  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Speaker’s  very  imprellive 
AJdrds  to  Frederick  Shuttieworth  ;  he 
therefore  Ihould  move,  that  it  be  enter¬ 
ed  on  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe.  Order¬ 
ed  unanimoudv. 

Mondiijt  Metrch  \X. 

Mr  It'in,  Dundas, met  a  (hort  exordi¬ 
um  upon  the  juftice-and  humanity  of  the 
nieafare,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  making  permanent  prov  fion  for 
tiie  Widows  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  in 
*  Scotland. 

Tuefdeir,  March  n. 

lord  Eiijlon  informed  the  Houfe  that 
Times  i'rotter,  who  had  been  ordered 
into  cuflody,  in  coiifeqqerce  of  a  report 
from  the  Dunfermline  Seledl  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  nor  appearing  as  a  v.  itnefs  in  the 
O^ueensferry  Lledtion  Committee,  atid 
alter  whom  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  had 
Iten  defired  .to  make  farther  inquiry, 
had  yelferday  furrmdered  himfelf,  and 
Was  now  in  the  cuilody  of  the  Serjeant 
St  Arms,  to  wait  the  decifion  of  that 
Hcu.c. 

Thurfdir,  March  14. 

TheC!  'aricelior  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
up  the  following  Mtfi'jge  fretn  his  Ma- 

joitv; 


“GEonr.E  E. 

“  His  Majefty  having  t-.ken  iz*9 
confideiatioii  the  eniintnt  fervices  per¬ 
formed  on  various  ccalior.s  bv  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  valour,  promptitude,  an  d 
ability  of  the  attack  he  made  on  tfie 
Spanilh  forces,  on  the  nth  of  July  iSor, 
rt  commends  to  the  iloufe  of  Commons, 
to  enable  his  Majefty  to  grant  Sir  James 
Sauma‘ez  the  lum  nf  i  aoot.  per  anil,  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life.” 


Friday,  March  ij. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
the  very  name  of  Sir  Jamea  Saumaiiz 
itfclf  fuggelted  ideas,  that  were  highly 
gratifying  To  the  feelings  of  every  mao 
in  this  Couniry,  intcretted  in  its  welfare, 
or  who  took  any  pride  in  its  Naval  pre- 
iminetice.  'Fo  dtfenbe  all  the  Nation¬ 
al  fervtcesof Sir  J ames  Saumarez,  would 
be  to  refer  to  the  mod  confiderable  Na¬ 
val  atchievemer.ts  of  the  War  w  hich  ter¬ 
minated  in  178.-5,  as  well  as  the  late  War. 
He  moved,  “ 'I  hat  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee  that  the  funi  of  iicol. 
per  annum,  be  granted  out  of  the  Cun- 
folidated  Fund  cf  Great  Britain,  to  be 
fettled  on  Rear  Admiral  Sir  James  Sau¬ 
marez,  for  life. 

Agreed  to  unanimoufly. 

Mr  M'Dowall  obtained  lea^c  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  ercoling  a  new  Theatre  at 
Glafgow. 

Mr  Fleming  brought  in  a  bill  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  high  roads  and  bridges  in 
the  county  of  Stirling,  which  was  read 
a  iirft  time. 

Lord  Eufton  rrefenred  t  p-etition  from 
Janift  Trotier,  now  in  o-ftoily  cf  the  Srr- 
jeant  at  Arm-, committed  for  having  reiufed 
orntgledfrd  to  attrndthe  Diji  fetndine  Com- 
ndttet.exj-rtfliny  his  rontririott  for  the  oniil- 
fion  he  was  (>tiilty  i>f  in  conttqurnre  ol  ins 
ignufan- e.  and  the  incrnveniriite  he  felt  of 
going  at  fo  prtat  a  dinance,  when  his  wife 
wa-  on  a  Celt  bid  His  l.orufhip  movn!, 
that  the  petitioner  nioiiM  be  brought  totl.s 
bar  on  Monday,  to  be  dnebarced. 

Mr  Tierney  dclcanted  on  the  enormity 
and  the  injury  to  jiiflice,  when  wirnrCri 
were  allowed  to  abfent  thcmftlves,  whic.b 
he  confidcred  as  worfe  than  prevariration. 
He  was  iriormed  By  Sir  John  Hendetfop, 
that  though  this  man’s  evidence  might  m-t 
mttch  h  fluerce  his  feat  it  would  matrtialir 
affeifl  the  feat  of  one  of  the  prefent  fittii<g 
Members.  He  therrforr  prupoled  an  a- 
metidment,  that  Mr  Trotter  be  brought  up 
this  day  fix  months. 

Tie  S/>eaker  faid  it  would  be  time  encugh 
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to  male  t'e  fecond  niotion  on  Monday, 
'•i.hrn  Air  T  otter  ihoiild  b-  brought  un, 

fih  Sber.da::  (aid,  Mr  Trotter  corfelud 
kii  f.irciicc  Ir.  l:r«  petition,  bur  that  it  would 
br  right  to  bear  what  circumdanccs  he  had 
to  alleJgein  hi?  def.ncc. 

After  a  good  deal  of  difeuflion,  Lt  roEiif* 
ton  left  the  word-  to  hfdischtir!(ed  out  ot  tug 
B.otior,  and  the  petitioiiei  wa?  Cmpiy  order. 
•il  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  on  Aloiiday. 

HIon:layy  March  28. 

Lotd  Euston  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  cjll.ng  in  Jimes  Trotter.  . 

yames  Trotter  being  brought  in, 

‘The  Sf>eater  inb  rmed  him.  that  the 
Puriterniline  Committee  reported,  that  he 
dtlolteyed  their  warrant  ro  attend,  and  afKed 
wl.at  he  had  to  fay  ?  James  Trotter  pro- 
cee.ded  to  ftate.  “  I  wa?  not  at  home  f«r  ten 
day?  after  1  wa?  ferved  with  the  notice,  be¬ 
ing  ahfent  on  private  burmefs.  The  fecond 
time  I  was  hr  veil  it  wa?  morning,  and  1 
wiiit  00:  early  in  the  morning,  ami  my  fa¬ 
mily  did  not  inform  me  cf  it.  If  I  had 
known  the  dang-rous  cnnftquences,  I  would 
have  come  at  n-.y  own  cxpence,  and  am  for- 
ry  for  having  oircnded.  This  is  the  firll 
time  I  ever  offtcdi-d  any  ore.” 

He  Was  then  fent  froiu  the  har. 

L'.rd  Fusion  faid,  it  was  only  ufnal  to  re¬ 
primand  and  liifchaige  a  prifoncr,  on  paying 
the  rxpetice  of  a  mefienger  to  ai.d  from 
Scotland 

Mr  Tierney  faid,  he  underftood  there 
Tras  but  litre  precedent  fully  in  point,  which 
was  that  of  Alciander  Mortis  in  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Eicdlion,  in  I  *  ;6,  whole  condudl  was 
▼cted  a  brc.ach  of  privilege,  and  he  wa* 
committed  ro  Newgate.  The  prefent  pri- 
foner  toot  feren  week*  to  furrender,  which 
was  proved  from  the  minutes. 

Mr  IViuiam  Dnudas  conCiiered  this  al- 
lufion  a?  irregular. 

Mr  77er»ej' contended  that  he  had  a  right 
to  read  any  thing  as  a  part  of  hi?  fneech.  The 
offence  was  proved  by  the  report  of  the 
Cemmi’tee,  whirh  contradidlcd  the  prdon- 
rr’s  def.ncc  (  I  he  report  was  then  read, 
fiating  the  oflenee  fj  ecifically,  in  the  cafe  of 
Xlnrris)— Kt  alked  if  there  was  any  thing 
mn-e  tavoural'le  in  'his  cafe?  Could  an 
inftrument  fo  tremendous  as  the  Speaker’s 
•warr.irt.  have  made  fo  little  fenfation  that 
for  (o  long  a  lime  it  fliouW  not  reach  the 
ears  of  a  man  who  had  himttlf  offered  •» 
hrihe  of  ecol.  What  h'  propofed  was.  that 
he  he  committed  fo  Newgate,  and  if  any 
roe  wiihed  to  have  him  dilcharged,  he  hop¬ 
ed  notice  would  be  given.  He  had  yet,cet- 
ti’oly,  fuffered  no  great  ftverity  under  the 
S-  ijeant’s  roof. 

Mr  Sheridan  contended,  that  this  prifon¬ 
cr  himftlf  admitted  his  guilt.  He  even  con- 
tradii^cd  himfelf,  for  be  fiiib  laid  his  family 


did  not  tell  him  ;  and  afterward?  faid,  he 
would  nave  come  up  if  he  knew  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  ronfi  qucnccs. 

Lord  Fusion  deprerateJ  too  much  fev-ri- 
ty.  If  he  thought  there  wis  any  thing  ag- 
gravating  inthiscai'e,  he  would  wifli  h  m 
to  he  dealt  by  in  the  fame  manner  as  Morr:«, 
hut  this  man  had  the  additional  pbiiilhment 
of  his  'ravcb.itig  rxp'necs. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  faid,  the 
Houfe  would  bcit  prtferve  its  privileges  by 
prefetving  its  moderation.  The  prifone*, 
a  poor  fimple  country  man,  probably  never 
heard  of  the  wairant  of  the  .Speaker  ol  the 
Houfe  of  Csmmnns,  and  couid  not  tell  pro¬ 
bably  the  meaning  of  the  warrant,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  adb  in  wilful  difohediciice  He 
had  already  fuffered  much  by  the  expence 
of  travelling.  The  cafe  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  was  a 
very  different  one;  Alexander  Morris  was 
arquiinted  with  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  he  wilfully 
neglcclrif  to  attend  the  Comrnitlee,  (or 
which  offence,  he  was  very  properly  fent  to 
Newgate.  But  this  poor  man  rrfiiles  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  he  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  the  nature  of  the  warrant, 
as  being  of  retired  habits,  he  did  not  fup- 
pofe  it  of  any  confequence,  particularly 
when  he  found  it  impoflible  to  comply  with 
the  meaning  of  its  letter,  in  fo  (hort  a  time. 
He  hoped  the  Houfe  would  take  into  confi- 
deration  the  finiplicitv  of  the  man.  hi?  fami- 
Ir,  and  iituaiiuii  ai  life,  a?  every  day's  co'i- 
iiiicrnent  in  l.omloii  would  injure  him  much, 
as  thi  ■  was  a  time  of  year  his  fervice?  were 
required  on  his  farm.  He  thought  this  was 
a  cafe  where  indulgence  might  be  grantee*, 
as  the  objedl  htfore  them  was  a  poor,  igno¬ 
rant  man,  who  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  warrant. 

"  Mr  Fox  faid,  the  crime  of  perjury  was 
nor  worfe  than  the  fuhjcft  of  debate,  and 
til  ntlemen  might  beg  the  in.lulgence  of  the 
Houfe  to  be  granted  to  offenders,  and  fay 
that  there  i?  no  precedent  for  the  Motion  : 
he  would  alk.  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
could  not  punilh  the  offence  now  complain¬ 
ed  of?  Tilt  prifonrr  had  faid.  he  know  uo 
dangerous  carifeqaencts  that  would  follrw 
his  condudl  but  be  ought  to  fuffer,  f  .r  the 
example  cf  other? ;  and  tinlefs  it  is  feverelf 
punifhed,  a  ptriy  may  in  future  fend  wit- 
neffes  at  any  time  out  of  the  way,tiil  the 
bufinefsofa  conteOed  KlttSion  is  over,  and 
he  able  to  calculate  the  exadl  expence  of 
keeping  the  witnefs  in  confiiiement,  and 
perloiis  carelefs  as  to  the  light  punilfiment 
that  will  accompany  his  crime,  and  in  the 
coiiife  of  a  week  or  two,  be  able  to  return 
to  his  friend*,  with  an  ample  compenfarion 
for  being  locked  up  in  the  Houfe-of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  re¬ 
port,  the  infamoun  condud  of  the  prifoncr 
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tfl)f7ond  all  doubt,  whether  the  minute* 
art- 1 1  ad  or  not. 

The  Cbancrllor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  he 
was  not  dilpoird  to  prucerd  with  any  dt- 
prec  of  fe\erit)r  or  rigour  beyond  whit  the 
vrcaAon  called  for  ;  but  he  alfo  felt  the  tie* 
ctlFiry  ol  preferving  the  authority  ol  the 
H'  uic.  But  he  thought  Gcntlrtrcn  fliould 
lulpetid  their  opinion,  till  they  were  in  pof- 
fcirion  of  all  the  materials  upon  which  they 
might  form  their  judgment.  He  th  n 
moved,  that  fo  much  of  the  minutes  of  the 
laid  Committee  as  related  to  the  lummi'n- 
iiig  of  James  Trotter  to  appear  at  a  wit- 
lifs,  be  laid  before  that  Houle, 

Mr  Tierney  faid,  he  did  not  think  that 
motion  went  Far  enough  ;  he  thought  if 
they  Were  to  call  for  the  minutes  of  the  cvi. 
dence.  they  ouitht  to  have  all  the  evid..iice 
that  related  to  the  prifontr. 

The  Ihn.  R.  Dimdat  faid,  that  if  the 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  propi  fivion  was  acceded 
to,  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfc,  fo  that 
they  might  judge  as  well  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  given  upon  the  one  Ade  as 
the  other. 

Mr  Tierney  propofed  to  amend  the  mo- 
tirn  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequei.  by 
calling  for  ftich  parts  of  the  m.nuus  of  the 
evidence  of  the  faid  Committee,  a»  related 
to  the  faid  James  Trotter. 

The  queflion  was  then  put,  “  That  fo 
much  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Dunfermline  Corr.niittee  a?  relates 
to  J  imes  Trotter, be  laid  befute  this  Houfc," 
which  was  ordeted. 

Wednesday,  March  30. 

A  Report  was  brought  up  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
Olafgow  EleiSion,  Hating,  that  Alexander 
Houfton,  Efq.  was  itofduly  ele«3ed,  and  that 
B'lyd  Alexander,  Kfq.  'jtv/rduly  clcefcd,  and 
that  none  of  the  Petition*  were  frivolous  or 
vexatious.  The  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
Was  ordered  to  attend  to  amend  tfic  Re¬ 
turn. 

Thursday,  March  31. 

The  Exfradls  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Dunfermline  eledfion  were  brought  up,  and 
unicred  to  be  printed. 

Friday,  April  I- 

Mr  Tierney  gave  notice,  that  on  Monday 
be  Ihi'uld  move  for  taking  into  totifidera- 
tion  the  merits  of  the  Dunfermline  Coin- 
niittce,  as  t«r  as  they  related  to  James  Trot¬ 
ter,  aud  that  he  fliould  then  move  that  the 
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fame  James  Trotter  be  committed  to  New. 
gate. 

Monday,  April  4. 

On  the  queftioii  of  James  Trotter,  confin¬ 
ed  on  account  of  ablLiiiing  himfelf  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Dunfermline  Eledlion, 
Air  biai^ge  laid,  as  frcfli  1  vidrnce  had  been 
adduced  agaiufl  him,  he  fliould  be  brought 
again  to  the  Bar,  have  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  read  to  him,  and  be  alkcd  what 
he  ha.l  to  fay  in  his  defence. 

The  Speaker  hid,  that  he  had  looked  in¬ 
to  precederts.  and  found,  that  on  the  quef- 
tion  of  a  pcrion  who  had  been  at  the  bar, 
being  committed  to  Newgate,  there  was  no 
occafiuii  to  bring  him  to  the  bar  again. 

Mr  Tierney  then  moved,  “  That  James 
Trotter,  having  been  duly  fummoned  by  the 
Speaker’s  Warrant,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to 
tty  the  merits  ol  the  Dunfermline  Election, 
to  appear  as  a  witnef*  before  the  faid  Cum. 
niittee,  had  abfented  himfelf,  and  refufed  to 
obey  the  faid  Warrant  and  Order,  and  had 
thereby  been  guilty  of  a  breath  of  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Houfc.’’— .Agreed  to,  nem,  con- 
lie  then  moved,  “  That  the  laid  J  imcs 
Trotter,  for  his  faid  offence,  be  committed 
to  his  Majefly’s  goal  of  Newg.ate.’’  For  his 
part,  he  felt  that  he  was  fliewing  a  great 
deal  of  furbearance  in  not  carrying  this  mat¬ 
ter  further,  nor  did  he  wifh  to  prefs  againlt 
this  man  any  thing  harfli ;  hut  if  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  purified,  and  any  other  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  moft  unfair  proccedin-i,  they 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  properly 
pupiflied.  He  thought  it  an  interefling 
mittcr  to  the  Public,  that  all  the  adhiit  iics 
of  this  rvan  and  his  abettors,  and  perhaps 
the  founder*  of  the  plan  by  which  the  pur- 
pofc«  ol  Juftice  had  been  defeated,  fhouM  be 
punilhed.  If  Trotter  wifhed  to  be  heard, 
he  fhould  propnfc  to  examine  witneirc*,  and 
to  bring  home  very  ferious  charges,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  againft  f.-me  other  perfons,  fome  of 
high  ftation.  He  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  would  diflindlly  appear  it  the  matter 
was  inquired  into,  and  that  was  a  matter 
which  he  had  much  more  drfire  to  purlue 
than  the  punilhment  of  this  individual. 

Air  Brogue  reprohated  she  dark  infini  a. 
tions  thrown  out  by  Mr  Tierney  ;  if  1  e 
knew  of  any  under-hand  proceeding  in  this 
biifiiiefs,  he  ought  to  make  it  the  fubje^  of 
a  fiilrflanrive  motion,  in  place  of  attack¬ 
ing  Grntlemen  by  infinuations. 

't  he  queflioii  was  put  and  carried  un.ni- 
miiuily 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  Sp-.aker  do 
iffuc  his  Warrant  accordingly.— Adjoun  ed. 


Ed.  Mag.  April  18:3. 
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lacgider  for  April  1 803. 


Ahjlracl  of  Foreign  Intellhe’ice. 


T.crrT. 

Extras  of  a  htter  frtm  an  Oftrrr  I’clonA'iic 
to  t''e  Uricish  Army  in  l.gy ft,  dated  A- 
iexiindrui,  Vor.  24- '8oi. 

ii  have  juft  received  intelligence  of 
anengigement  having  taken  place 
two  days  ago  between  the  ^nrks  and  the 
Aiamehikes,  within  five  miles  of  Oanian- 
hour ;  in  wliich  the  l  urks  who  tirft  made 
the  ..ttack,  loft  ;pco  men,  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  lofs  on  the  other  lide  was 
very  trifling.  The  Turkifh  cavalry  at  the 
firft  charge,  ran  away  in  the  moft  ihameful 
manner.  In  confequence  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence  the  Peg  ifui,  which  was  under  weigh 
tliis  morning,  has  been  ordered  to  remain. 
She  was  going  to  Smyrna,  with  I-ord  Blan- 
tyre,  who  was  to  procei?d  from  thence  to 
Conftantinople.  VtTre  it  not  that  tlie  Eng- 
lifti  are  at  prefent  in  Egypt,  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  would  extirpate  every  Turk  in  the 
country.  I  am  forry  to  inform  you,  that 
the  plague  is  juft  broke  out  at  Alexandria. 
Three  men  of  the  Chafleurs  Britaniques,  and 
one  of  the  foreign  corps,  (have  died  of  it, 
within  the  laft  two  days.  The  peft  hofpi- 
lal  is  to  be  eftablifhed.  Dr  Buchan  has  once 
more  volunteered  to  fuperintend  it.  I  fend 
this  letter  by  the  Experiment  troop  Ihip, 
which  fails  to-morrow  with  difpatches  for 
Malta.  She  arrived  here  on  the  loth  inft. 
with  money  for  the  army.  She  alfo  brought 
fome  ftores,  together  with  powder,  in¬ 
trenching  utenlils,  &c. 

Feb.  17. 

About  a  week  ago  a  moft  tremendous 
florm  vifued  this  Ifland,  continuing  for  the 
fpace  of  four  days,  accompanied  by  a  deal 
of  thunder"  and  lightening,  doing  iome  niif- 
chief ;  feveral  houfes  and  a  church  were 
flruck  by  the  latter.  I'he  troops  from  Egypt 
are  daily  expeifted,  as  the  laft  accounts  fpeak 
of  tl'e  embarkation  of  ftores. 

l.ord  Elgin  arrived  here  on  the  24th  from 
Conft-intinople,  on  his  way  home.  His 
Lordlhip  w  II  continue  here  a  few  days. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton's  fqua- 
dron,  coiulfting  of  five  fail  of  the  line,  &c. 
arrived  here  laft  month  from  Sardinia.  W'e 
have  had  feveral  French  merchantmen  late¬ 
ly  in  our  harbour. 

MALTA.— March  8. 

By  an  agreement  madebetween  the  Pow¬ 
ers  interefted  in  tl^'AJrder  of  Malta,  and 
confented  Jo  by  his  Britannic  Majefty  on  the 
8th  of  June  1802,  the  nomination  of  the 


Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  was  rer.'i  rei!  t  j 
the  Holy  See.  His  Holinefs  n  ime  l,  on  the 
9th  of  Janu.iry,  1X05,  the  B.iliy  i-'e  H.n- 
mafi  as  Grand  Vafter  of  the  Order,  who 
accepted  Kis  nomination,  'i'he  mw  Grar  l 
Mafter  thought  it  neceffary  to  fend  to  Mal¬ 
ta  M.  de  Bull'y,  his  Lieutenant,  furnilhi  l 
with  full  pow  T'^.  He  arrived  in  the  ifian  I 
on  the  ifth  of  February,  'i'he  following 
letters  will  ;hew  what  has  hitherto  been 
the  refult  of  his  niiilloii : 

Letter  from  ]\I.  de  Bufy  to  the  E/igffj 
Minf/ier  at  ALtlta, 

“  Mons.  the  Engljb  Minifler, 

“  I  had  the  honour  this  morning  of  flat- 
ing  to  your  Excellency  the  objecf  of  th“  mif- 
Con  with  which  I  ;>.nj  charged ;  to  wliich 
you  replied,  that  you  had  no  orders  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Malta,  and  gave  me  to  underftand, 
that  the  Grand  Mafter  had  better  not  re¬ 
pair  thither.  As  your  Excellency  ’s  anfwer 
appeared  to  contain  a  refufal  to  reftore  .Mal¬ 
ta  to  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem, 
conformably  to  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
I  reaty  of  Amiens,  and  as  a  fuch  a  violation 
of  the  reaty  might  lead  to  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  confeque-nces,  and  even  the  moft  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  1  cannot  re.main 
fatisfied  witti  the  verbal  anfwer  you  havi 
given  me,  and  I  therefore  requeil  you  to 
ftate,  in  a  public  and  authentic  mamitr,  the 
motives  of  this  unexpedted  refuf.d. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  recall  to  the  re- 
colleiftion  of  your  Excellency,  that  confor¬ 
mably  to  the  4th  paragraph  of  the  icth  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Trcaty  of  Amiens,  the  forces  of 
his  Britannic  Maj -fty  were  to  evacuate  that 
ifland  in  three  months  after  the  Ratification 
of  the  Treaty,  or  fooner  if  poiiible.  'I’lut 
period  has  expired  fome  time.  1  he  treaty 
adds,  that  “  The  ifland  is  to  be  reftored  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  provided  the  Grand  Mafter, 
or  his  CommilHries  fully  authorifed,  ar- 
cor ding  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Order,  ftiafl 
be  in  the  faid  ifland  to  take  polTellion  of  it, 
and  provided  the  troops  which  his  Sicilian 
Majefty  is  to  fnrnifli  fliall  have  arrived." 
Thofe  troops  have  arrived  a  long  time,  and 
the  only  condition  remaining  to  be  fulfilled, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Matter,  or  his 
rommiflaries,  to  take  poffedion.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  now  accomplilhed  by  my  arrival. 
I  he  Grind  Mafter  has  deiirned  to  appoint 
me  his  AmbalTador  Extraordinary,"  to  treat 
and  conclude,  upon  all  the  .Articles  relative 
to  the  reftoration  of  Religion  to  the  iilanJ 
of  Malta,  as  well  as  upon  the  reftoration  of 
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3 1 6  Fatal  Duel, 

the  left  fide,  carrying  part  of  the  coat  guage  of  the  Law,  which  regards  es'eiy 
and  writtco’t  in  with  it,  takmg  part  of  one  who  is  preliiit,as  a  r^ripcipal  in  a 
his  leather  breeciics  and  the  botiun  a-  Duel,  if  p-evioullv  privy  Jo  it.  ulr 
wa>  with  it  on  the  other  iiile.  By  this  Ficavii'idc  attended  on  the  field  as  Capt. 
time  a  cunlideraule  nuniLcr  of  pcituns  IVidcnannara's  Surgeon,  fit.  was  cun> 
had  ;rrived  on  the  fpot.  Tiic  lurgeon  vcyed  to  Eu  '-ltrcet,  where  he  u.iJer- 
havin  examined  Col.  Montg-itncry’ii  w.nt  a  pi ivate  examination  befo.c  Sir 
wound,  pronounced  it  mortal.  'Ihis  Kicha;d  Kurd,  .\tter  t.xexarriiii  tion, 
was  communicated  to  the  Seconds,  but  Mr  lltavifide  was  fully  comniitteu  to 
not  to  Ca|  t.  Macnamara,  whofe  wound  Newgate  for  trial,  ilaiiuiiig  c  igrj 
being  alfo 'xamin.d,  he  w  as  advii'e<i  to  with  aiding  and  atTillrng  in  the  tr.uri'er 
retire.  He  did  I'o,  attenued  by  his  Se-  of  Colonel  Montgomery.  11  went  to 
cond,  and  wasa'de  to  walk,  to  the  chaile,  Newgate  in  his  own  carriage,  in  the 
on  entering  whi-li,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  care  o'  Townfend,  acconipanicd  by  .\lr 
“  I  hope  th-re  is  no  danger  1”  His  Sc-  Ilollow'ay,  his  Solici  or. 
coiid  inl's.ered,  “  Not  in  the  lealt.”  A  Commitnieni  tii  Newgate  for  tie 
“  1  don’t  mean  for  myfelf,”faid  Captain  Murder  was  made  out  for  Capta  u  M.x- 
IMaciiatnara,  “  I  know  how  to  die  ;  I  iiamara.  Mr  Cline,  and  three  other 
mean  for  Colonel  Montgomery.”  His  eminent  Surgeons,  who  attended  the 
Second  affured  him  there  was  no  danger  Captain,  wereexamined  jandtlicy  decla- 
for  him  either,  and  Capt.  Macnamaia  ted,  on  oath,  that  he  could  not  at  pre- 
came  away  without  knowing  the  litua-  feiit  be  removed  with  fafety,  on  account 
tion  of  his  antagunilt.  Col.  Muntgo-  of  an  iiillainniai  ion  taking  place  in  the 
nierv  wjs  carrieii  by  fome  of  the  perfons  wound,  occaiioneJ  by  a  part  of  the 
ftandiiig  by  into  Chalk  Farm.— In  about  clothes  having  been  foxed  into  it  by  the 
five  minutes  after  lie  was  brought  into  ball,  which  had  produced  a  conllderabis 
the  houfe,  he  expiied.  His  Second,  S  r  degree  of  fever. 

William  Keir,  had  previoully  retired  in  ^ 

great  agitation.  Trial  of  Capt.ain  M.acxAM.sR.s. 

Mr  Hodgson,  the  Coroner,  in  his  ad-  Aprtl  zi.  Yeflerdav  morning,  C.ip- 


Mr  Hodgson,  the  Coroner,  in  his  ad-  April  zi.  Yeflerday  morning,  C.ip- 
drefs  to  the  Jury,  ftated  the  law  to  be,  tain  IMacnamara  was  removed  from 
that  where  two  perfoiis  met  to  fight,  Blake’s  Hotel.  He  went  in  a  coach, 
without  having  had  fufficiert  time  to  which,  on  account  of  the  weak  Hate  cl 
cool  upon  th  ir  quarrel,  in  the  event  of  his  body,  drove  very  fiowly  toNewgate. 
the  death  of  one,  tre  crime  of  murder  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  Mr  Kir- 
could  not  be  charge  J  againd  the  other,  by.  At  one  o’clock  the  trial  commcii- 
Tlie  prefect  cafe  certainly  was  of  this  ccd. 

defeription  ;  the  quarrel  having  begun  Mr  Knapp  opened  the  pleadings.  He 
at  five  o’clo-'  k,  and  the  duel  taken  place  dated  the  particulars  of  the  Duel,  as  hai 
two  hours  after.  He  th  n  expreffed  his  been  alreatly  mentioned, 
opinion,  that  the  obfervatioii  of  the  d.-  Mr  Sioaue  was  firft  examined.  His 
ceafe  S  “  tint  Captain  Macnamara  knew  eviderice  went  to  the  fight  between  tlic 
where  he  was  to  be  found,”  could  have  dogs  in  Hvde  Bark,  to  Colonel  Mont- 
no  other  meaning  than  a  clia'lenge  ;  and  gomery’s  jumping  off  his  liorfe,and  aik- 
lie  thought  the  circumftance  was  favour-  ing  whofe  dog  was  fighting  with  his. 
able  to  Captain  Macnamara.  Captain  Placnamara  laid  it  was  h.s.  Cu- 

The  July  then  returned  a  verdict  cf  lonel  Montgomerv  then  faid  he  would 
Manslaugbur.  knock  it  down  if  Captain  Maciiaroari 

April  i6.  Y’efterday  miming,  Mr  did  not  take  him  off.  The  Captain  rc- 
lle  vifide,  the  Surgeoa,  dreffed  the  plied — Have  vou  the  arrogance  to  fav 
woundofCaptainM’cnamara,  at  Blake’s  you  will  knock,  down  my  dog  ?  Words 
Hotel.  The  Captain  is  recovering  :  he  to  this  effect  were  repeated  niorr  than 
is  Hill  m  cullody  of  fome  of  the  Police  once.  Captain  Macnamara  then  f.  id. 
Officers.  As  foon  as  Mr  Heavifidc  had  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Navy.  Colonel 
difmiffed  his  patient  for  the  day.  Town-  Montgomery  rejoined,  I  am  Coloml 
fend,  one  of  the  Rrw-(lreet  Officers,  Montgomery,  you  know  where  to  find 
read  to  him  (MrHtavilid  )  a  warrant  me.  On  his  crois-examination  by  Mr 
from  Sir  Richard  Ford,  and  arrelled  Flrfkine,  he  laid,  the  language  uled  bv 
him  as  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  Co-  Col.  Montgomery  was  in  a  pallionate 
lonel  Montgomery.  Such  is  the  lau  tone. 


Char’, a 


Domestic  Intelligence. 


Charles  Smith,  Efq. — I  was  in  the 
Park,  on  Wcdncliiay  the  6th  uf  April 
in  the  atternoun.  At  that  tinie  t\^o  dugs 
were  fighting,  they  had  been  fighting 
bt-iure  1  came  up.  Culunel  Muntgu- 
nicry,  whom  I  h.  d  fetn  before,  turned 
b.i<k  .iiid  gut  ciVl.is  horfe,ai:il,  (lai.dmg 
over  the  dogs,  he  faid,  he  would  knock 
the  dog  duwn.  Captain  Marnamara 
then  rode  up,  and  faid  to  Colonel  Mont- 
goine:y,  “  it  yi  u  do  knock  the  dog 
down,  you  mull  take  tlu- confcquencc, 
or  kn.  ck  roe  down  t<M>.” — Col.  Mont- 
potnery  hen  faid,  “  VVliy  did  not  you 
call  >our  dog  off.”  Ca(.t.  Macnamara 
replied,  “  No,  Sir,  I  di  <  not  chufe  to 
cill  my  dog  off,  and  i  will  not  be  dieia* 
ted  to  bv  you  or  any  man.”  Colonel 
Montgomery  got  on  his  horfe  imme¬ 
diate. >.  lie  then  faid,  “  We. I,  Sir,  if 
sour  dog  lights  r.iine,  I  repeat  to 
you,  1  will  knock  him  down,  and  you 
are  very  welcome  to  know  where  to 
find  n.c — As  a  Gentleman  vou  might 
huve  called  your  dog  off.”  Capt.  INI.-.c- 
n.tinara  faid,  “  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  chufe 
to  clII  my  dog  off.  1  chofe  to  let  him 
fig''l ;  and  1  tell  you  again,  I  will  rot 
be  dictated  to  by  you  or  any  man.  I 
ought  to  know,  now.  Sir,  where  to  find 
you  for  what  you  have  abe.idy  iai  i.” 

S-veral  wilneffcs  gave  limiiar  evi¬ 
dence,  and  alio  of  the  particulars  of  the 
duel,  and  of  the  death  of  Culcnel  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Captain  Macnamara  then  read  a  writ¬ 
ten  defence,  fta  ing,  that  it  was  net  the 
d'ceafed’s  defending  his  dog  that  led  to 
ti  c  fjtal  catallropht,  but  the  words  of 
defiance  he  ufed,  and  challenging  the 
prifoner,  and  c-lling  on  him  for  fatis- 
fadiou.  ‘‘  If  you  are  i-ffendsd  w  ith  what 
is  paft,  you  know  where  to  find  me.” 
Thefe  words,  (unfortunately  often  re¬ 
peated,)  have  been  confidereil  by  Cuuits 
of  Jullice  as  a  Challenge.  Commion 
rauduur  rouft  admit,  that  an  officer, 
hoveever  deiirous  to  avoid  a  rjuarrel, 
c.ir.not  refufe  to  underlfand  what  even 
the  grave  J  udges  of  the  Law  rouft  in¬ 
terpret  as  a  provc'cation  and  a  defiance. 

I  declare,  therefiire,  nioft  fidemnly,  th<:t 
1  went  into  the  field  trom  no  refcntmciit 
againft  the  dcceafed  :  nothing,  indeed, 
tut  infanii y  could  have  led  me  to  expole 
my  own  life  to  fuch  imminent  peril,  un¬ 
der  the  iropulfe  of  pallion,  from  fo  ina¬ 
dequate  a  caufe  as  the  evidence  before 
>ou  exhibits,  when  feparatei  from  ’he 
defiance  which  was  the  fatal  fcurce  of 
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mifehief;  and  I  cotild  well  have  over¬ 
looked  that  too,  if  tf.e  world,  i;i  its  pre- 
feiit  ftute,  could  havt  overlouki  d  it  aiio. 

I  rveni  into  the  field,  tliercior-,  with  no 
determination  or  uctire  to  lake  the  iue 
ot  my  opji<i  eiii,  or  to  c.\pufc  my  ow  n. 

I  went  there  in  l.upes  uf  receiving  fume 
iuolliing  fatis'a^tiun  t.r  what  would  o- 
thei  wile  have  cxpuled  roc  to  the  general 
feelings  ami  opinions  of  the  wotlo.  'J'he 
dccealed  was  a  man  of  popul  ar  niaimcrs, 
as  1  have  heard,  and  with  very  general 
aci]uaint<ince  ;  I,  on  the  o’her  haiu),  was 
ill  a  manner  a  itranger  in  this  great  town, 
having  been  devoted,  from  n.y  infancy, 
to  the  duties  of  my  proiellion  in  diftar.i 
Teas.  If  under  tlivf  circuinifuitces,  words 
which  the  decealed  .ntemied  as  offcii- 
five,  and  vchich  he  repea’ed  v  iinittd  to 
be  relented,  had  i  ten  pi.lVrd  by  and  Lb- 
mitted  to,  they  would  iiave  p.ifTcd  from 
riiouth  to  mouth  ;  have  been  even-exag¬ 
gerated  at  every  repetition,  and  n.y  Ho¬ 
nour  iiiuft  Uive  been  loft. — Gentlemen, 

1  am  a  Captain  of  the  Brnilli  Navy. 
My  character  you  can  only  hear  from 
others  ;  but  to  maintain  any  charailcr, 
ir  that  ftation,  1  mull  be  relptcled. 
\S’hen  called  upon  to  lead  others  into 
hont  urable  dangers,  I  mnU  not  be  fup- 
pol'ed  to  he  a  ni.m  who  had  f  ught  faie- 
ty,  by  I’ubmitting  to  wliat  cultom  has 
taught  ethers  to  conCder  as  a  difgrace. 

1  am  not  prcl'uming  to  urge  any  thing 
againft  the  laws  of  Gcd,  or  of  is  lani . 

I  know  that,  in  the  eye  of  Reli.  ion  and 
Reafoii,  obedience  to  the  Law,  though 
againft  the  general  feelings  oi  the  world, 
is  the  firft  duty,  and  ought  to  be  ihc  rule 
of  act. on  ;  but,  in  putting  a  conftruc- 
ticn  upon  my  motives,  fo  as  to  afceria  n 
the  quality  of  iny  actions,  you  w  ill  make 
allowances  for  mv  fitualicn.  It  is  im- 
pofiiblc  to  define  in  terms  the  proper 
feelings  oi  a  Gentleman,  bat  th-ir  e.\ift- 
ence  has  I'upported  this  hapnv  Country 
for  many  ages,  and  the  might  prridi 
if  ti-.cy  were  loft.  Gcnllemei!,  1  luLmit 
myfeif  entirely  to  vour  judgments.  1 
hope  to  obtain  my  liberty  through  vour 
Verdict,  and  to  employ  it  with  honour 
in  the  defence  of  the  Liberties  cf  n.y 
Country.” 

Lord  Hood,  Lord  Nell'm,  Lord  Ho- 
tham.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  L-rdMintc, 
and  feveral  other  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men  were  called,  who  gave  the  prifoner 
the  higlielt  charadter  both  as  an  Cfficer 
and  a  Gentleman,  and  ftated  th.rt  he  was 
a  good  tempered  mar.,  not  quarrel  feme. 
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the  left  fide,  carrying  part  of  the  coat  guage  of  the  Law,  which  regards  every 
and  wnittco’t  in  with  it,  taking  part  of  one  who  is  prelent,  as  a  Principal  in  a 
his  leather  breecnes  and  the  bution  a-  Duel,  if  p'cvioullv  privy  Jo  it.  nlr 
wa.  with  it  on  tiie  other  1'tde.  By  this  lleaviiide  attended  on  the  field  asCapt. 
time  a  conltdcrable  number  of  peilons  Macnamara's  Surgeon.  He  was  con. 
had  irrived  on  the  fpot.  Tiie  lurgeon  vcyed  to  BoA-ltreet,  where  he  uouer- 
havin  examined  Col.  Montgomery’s  went  a  piivate  examination  befu.e  Sir 
wound,  pronounced  it  mortal.  Tins  R'cha.d  hord.  After  ti.cexamii!  tion, 
was  communicated  to  the  S.eonds,  but  Mr  ileavifide  was  fully  committed  to 
not  to  Cajt.  Macnamarj,  whofe  wound  Newgate  for  trial,  itanaiiig  c  igrd 
being  alfo -xamin-d,  he  w  as  advifed  to  with  aiding  and  alTilting  in  the  mun^er 
retire.  He  did  fo,  attenued  by  his  Se-  of  Colonel  Montgomery.  J I  went  to 
cond,  and  wasa'jle  to  walk  to  the  chaife,  Newgate  in  his  own  carriage,  in  the 
on  entering  whiali,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  care  o'  Townfend,  accompanied  by  Mr 
“  I  hope  th-re  is  no  danger  I”  His  Se-  Holloway,  his  Solici  or. 
cond  infwered,  “Not  in  the  lead.”  A  Comraitmcni  to  Newgate  for  the 
“  I  don’t  mean  for  myfelf,”  faid  Captain  Murder  was  made  out  tor  Capta  ii  Mac- 
IMacnatnara,  “  I  know  how  to  dic ;  I  namara.  Mr  Cline,  and  three  other 
mean  for  Colonel  Montgomery.”  His  eminent  Surgeons,  who  attended  the 
Second  afliired  him  there  was  no  danger  Captain,  were  examined  jandtliey  decla- 
fur  him  either,  and  Capt.  Macnamaia  red,  on  oath,  that  he  could  not  at  pre- 
came  away  without  knowing  the  litua-  fent  be  removed  with  fafety,  on  account 
tion  of  his  antagonilt.  Col.  Moiitgo-  of  an  iuflammai  ion  taking  place  in  the 
merv  wjs  carried  by  fome  of  the  perfons  wound,  occafioned  by  a  part  of  tlie 
ftandiiig  by  into  Chalk  Farm. — In  about  clothes  having  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
five  minutes  after  he  was  brought  into  ball,  which  had  produced  a  contiderabls 
the  houfe,  he  expiied.  His  Second,  S  r  degree  of  fever. 

William  Keir,  had  previoully  retired  in  _  ,, 

great  agitation.  Trial  of  Captain  Macxamara. 

Mr  Had^son,  the  Coroner,  in  his  ad-  April  Ji.  Yederday  morning,C  :p- 
d refs  to  the  Jury,  Aated  the  law  to  be,  tain  IMacnamara  was  removed  from 
that  where  two  perfons  met  to  fight,  Blake’s  Hotel.  He  went  in  a  coach, 
without  having  had  fufliciert  time  to  which,  on  account  of  the  weak  Hate  of 
cool  upon  thrir  quarrel,  in  the  event  of  his  body,  drove  very  fiowly  toNe.wgate. 
the  death  of  one,  tre  crime  of  murder  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  Mr  Kir- 
could  not  be  charged  againft  the  other,  by.  At  one  o’clock  the  trial  commen- 
Tlie  prefect  cafe  cenainly  was  of  this  ccd. 

defeription  ;  the  quarrel  having  begun  Mr  Knapp  opened  the  pleadings.  He 
at  five  o’clock,  and  the  duel  taken  place  dated  the  particulars  of  the  Duel,  as  lus 
two  hours  after.  He  th  n  exprefled  his  been  already  mentioned, 
opinion,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  d.-  Mr  Sloaiie  was  fird  examined.  His 
reafe  “  tint  Captain  Macnamara  knew  eviderice  went  to  the  fight  between  the 
where  he  was  to  be  found,”  could  have  dogs  in  Hvde  Bark,  to  Colonel  Mont- 
■no  other  meaningthan  acha'lenge  ;  and  gomery’s  iumpiiigoirh.s  horfe,ar.d  aik- 
he  thought  the  circumdance  was  favour-  ing  whofe  dog  was  fighting  with  his. 
able  to  Captain  Macnamara.  Captain  Macnamara  laid  it  was  Irs.  Co- 

The  Juiy  then  returned  a  verdict  cf  lonel  Montgomerv  then  faid  he  would 
Manslaughter.  knock  it  down  if  Captain  Macnamara 

April  i6.  Yederday  miming,  Mr  did  not  take  him  oiT.  The  Captain  re¬ 
lic  viftde,  the  Surgeon,  dreffed  the  plied — Have  vou  the  arrogance  to  fav 
woundofCaptainM-’cnamara, at  Blake’s  you  will  knock  dmvn  my  dog?  Words 
Hotel.  The  Captain  is  recovering  :  he  to  this  efifeiirt  were  repeated  more  than 
is  dill  in  cudody  of  fome  of  the  Police  once.  Captain  Macnamara  then  L Id, 
Officers.  As  foon  as  Mr  Heavifide  had  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Navy.  Colonel 
dil'miffed  his  patient  for  the  day,  Town-  Montgomery  rejoined,  I  am  Coloiul 
fend,  one  of  the  Row'-dreet  Officers,  Montgomery,  you  know  where  to  find 
read  to  him  (Mrlltavifid  )  a  warrant  me.  On  his  crois  examination  by  Mr 
from  Sir  Richard  Ford,  and  arreded  Erfkine,  he  laid,  the  language  uled  bv 
him  as  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  Co-  Col.  Montgomery  was  in  a  paffionate 
lonel  Montgomery.  Sncli  is  the  lau  tunc. 

Charla 
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CJ.'aues  Smith,  Efq. — I  was  in  the  mifihief;  and  I  could  well  have  c%cr- 
Park,  on  WtUnel’day  the  6ih  uf  April  looked  (hat  loo,  if  the  world,  in  its  pre¬ 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  time  two  dogs  fent  lt..le,  could  have  overlook;  d  it  alio, 
were  fighting,  they  had  been  fighting  I  went  into  ilie  field,  tlicrctore,  w  ith  no 
lieiore  I  came  up.  Colonel  INlontgo-  determinatior,  or  ticlire  to  take  the  iiie 
niery,  whom  I  hr.d  fetn  before,  turned  ot  my  oppo.  ei.i,  or  to  c.xpofc  my  own. 
h.uk  .iiij  got  oif'liis  horfe,  and,  (landing  I  went  there  in  hopes  of  receiving  foriie 
over  the  dogs,  he  laid,  he  would  knock  fuotliing  latisia^liuii  what  would  o- 
the  dog  down.  Captain  Macnamara  tlicrwil'e  have  cxpoled  roe  to  the  general 
then  rode  up,  and  (aid  to  Colonel  Alunt-  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world.  'I'he 
goincry,  “  If  you  do  knock  the  dog  decealed  was  a  man  of  popular  rriaiiricrs, 
down,  you  mult  take  the  c.oni'eijuencc,  as  I  have  heard,  and  with  \erv  general 
or  knock  me  down  too.” — Cul.  Mont-  acquaintance  ;  I, on  the  o’her  hand,  was 
gomery  hen  laid,  “  Why  did  not  you  in  a  manner  a  It  ranger  in  this  great  town, 
call  V  our  dog  off.”  Capt.  Macnamara  having  been  devoted,  from  luv  infanev, 
replied,  “  No,  Sir,  1  diti  not  chute  to  to  the  duties  of  my  proiellloii  in  diltaiii 
eill  iny  deg  off,  and  I  will  not  be  di3ai  fcas.  If undcrtlief  cireumltai’.ces, words 
ted  to  by  you  or  any  man.”  Colonel  wliieh  the  decealed  .ntenued  as  otl'cn- 
Moiitgomery  got  on  his  horfe  imme-  live,  and  w  hieh  he  repea’ed' v  in\ ited  to 
diatc.y.  He  then  faid,  “  \Ve.l,  Sir,  if  be  relented,  had  i  cen  juallVd  by  and  fub- 
\our  dog  tights  niiiie,  I  repeat  to  nutted  to,  they  would  iiave  p-.fTcd  from 
viui,  1  will  knock  him  down,  and  you  inouth  to  mouth  ;  have  been  even- exag- 
are  very  welcome  to  know  where  to  gerated  at  every  repetition, and  my  IIo- 
fmd  n.c — As  a  Gentleman  vou  might  nour  mult  l*.ive  been  loll. — Gentlemen, 
have  called  your  dog  off.”  Capt.  M.iC-  1  am  a  Captaui  of  the  Britilli  Navy, 
nainara  faid,  “  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  chufe  My  tharac’.er  you  can  only  hear  from 
to  call  my  dog  oiT.  1  chofe  to  let  him  others ;  hut  to  maintain  any  ebaradter, 
fig'''t  ;  and  1  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  in  that  (fation,  1  mud  be  refptcled. 
be  dictated  to  by  you  or  any  man.  I  When  called  upon  to  lead  others  into 
ought  to  know,  novv.  Sir,  where  to  find  horn  urable  dangers,  I  mnd  not  be  fup- 
you  for  what  you  have  .al.e  idy  I'aif.”  pofed  to  be  a  m-sn  who  had  f  ught  fafe- 

S  veral  wilnefi'cs  gave  limiiar  evi-  ty,  by  fubmitling  to  wh.Rt  cuttom  has 
deuce,  and  alio  of  the  particulars  of  the  taught  ethers  to  cor.lider  as  a  difgrace. 
duel,  and  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Mont-  I  am  not  prcluming  to  urge  any  thing 
gomery.  againd  the  laws  of  Gcd,  or  of  t';  is  lane. 

Captain  Macnamara  then  read  a  writ.  I  know  that,  in  the  eye  of  Reli,  ion  and 
ten  defence,  da' ing,  that  it  was  not  the  Reafori,  obedience  to  the  Law,  though 
d'ceafed’s  defending  his  dog  that  led  to  againd  the  general  feelings  or  the  wcrlii, 
the  f.ital  catadrophe,  but  the  words  of  is  the  fitd  duty,  and  o'.ighl  to  be  '  he  rule 
defiance  he  ufed,  and  challenging  the  of  act. on  ;  but,  in  putting  a  cor.drue- 
prifoner,  and  c..lling  on  him  for  fatis-  tion  upon  my  motives,  fo  as  to  sfccria  n 
faction.  “  If  you  are  offended  w  ith  what  the  quality  of  iiiy  actions,  you  will  make 
is  pad,  you  know  where  to  find  me.”  allowances  for  inv  fituaticn.  It  is  im- 
Thefe  words,  (unfortunatelv  often  re-  poffible  to  deiine  in  terms  the  proper 
peated,)  have  been  confidered  bv  Couits  feelings  of  a  Gentleman,  but  th-ir  t.\ilt- 
of  Judice  as  a  Challenge.  Common  ence  has  fupported  this  hapnv  Ccuntry 
candour  mud  admit,  that  an  officer,  for  many  ages,  and  ffie  might  pcriili 
hov\ever  dedrous  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  if  they  were  lolt.  Gcntleroeii,  I  luhinit 
cannot  reful'e  to  underdand  what  even  myfclf  entirely  to  vour  judgments.  1 
the  grave  Judges  of  the  Law  mud  in-  hope  to  obtain  my  liberty  through  your 
terpret  as  a  provocation  and  a  defiance.  VerdiCf,  and  to  employ  it  with  honour 
1  dechire,  theref.ire,  mod  fnlemniy,  that  in  "he  defence  of  the  Liberties  cf  n.y 
1  went  into  the  field  from  no  refentment  Country.” 

againft  the  decealed  :  nothing,  indeed.  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Nelfrn,  Lord  Ho- 
biii  iiifaniiy  could  have  led  me  to  expole  thain,  .Sir  Hyde  Paiker,  L-rdIMintr, 
niy  own  life  to  Inch  imminent  peril,  un-  and  feveral  other  Noblemen  and  Ger.tle- 
dcr  the  impulle  of  paffion,  from  fo  ina-  men  were  called,  who  gave  the  prifoner 
ticquatc  a  caufe  as  the  evidence  before  the  higlied  charadter  both  as  an  Officer 
you  exhibits,  when  fi-par.-itcd  from  ’he  and  a  Gentleman,  and  dated  that  l.e  was 
defiance  which  was  the  fatal  fcarce  of  a  good  tempered  man,  not  quarreli'oroe, 

and 


?iS  Dame i lie  InftHi'jchcCi 


and  nivcr  engaged  in  a  <ju..ricl  be- 
f  jre. 

Mr  'Justice  Hath  t’r.cn  adJritV.d  ihc 
Jury  very  nearly  as  follows; 

“  Ocntlc'T.en  of  the  Jury.  'Fhe  pri'in- 
rer  at  the  liar,  Janies  Macnainara, 
(lands  charged  with  the  crime  of  Man- 
r.aughter.  Your  jnovince.  Gentlemen, 
s\  ill  be  very  linuted  indeed,  becaufc  the 
f.iCl  is  not  only  jmivrd  by  the  Witiieires, 
but  acknowledged  by  the  prilbner  him- 
fclf  at  the  liar  beforr  yon.  The  crime 
of  Manflaughter  confifts  in  flaying  a  man 
on  a  ludden  provocation ;  fortunately, 
T.ry  fortunately  for  the  pnl'oncr,  we  are 
not  now  to  examine  the  extent  of  that 
provocation,  for  although  there  was  a 
fudden  quarrel  between  the  parties,  sTt 
a  conl’iderable  time  elaplVd  between  that 
q  lartel  and  the  time  of  fighting,  wh.n 
tiic  dcce.il’ed  met  his  death,  and  if  the 
Tr.qucif  had  found  the  prifoner  at  the 
liar  guilty  of  murder,  you  would  have 
had  to  confidcr  whether  there  was  nut 
I'uiTicient  time  between  the  quarrel  and 
the  confiicl  for  human  p.  Iflon  to  cool — 
for  the  Law  of  this  Land  is  a  (Iranger  to 
all  th  'fe  nice  fentiinents  of  Honour,  as 
it  is  called,  which  excufes  thele  ; 
riolt  undoubtedly  it  svoiildhavc  amoa  - 
ted  to  Murder,  As  to  all  the  evidence 
which  he  has  called  for  his  charadter, 
however  high  that  may  Hand,  it  ought 
not  to  influence  your  verdift,  thoug’  , 
perhaps,  it  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
I'entencc  afterwards  to  be  pronounced — 
the  only  province  you  have  is  to  tiiy, 
whether  the  dcccafed  did,  or  did  not  fall 
from  the  hand  and  act  of  the  piifoner 
at  the  Bar  ;--that  he  did  fo  appe.irs  molt 
clearly,  both  on  the  evidei.ee  and  the 
pril'oner’s  own  admifliun  befoie  you. 
- Confidcr  of  your  verdid.  Gentle¬ 
men.” 

Th"  Jury  withdrew,  and  in  about  20 
minutes  returned  a  veruidl  of  t.ot  gmJ- 
iy. 

C.’.pt.  IMacnamara  was  immediately 
liberated,  and  retired  from  Court,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  friends. 
The  Captain  appeared  very  low  and 
weak  wlien  he  fii  iheame  into  the  Court, 
but  apparently  feemed  to  recover  him- 
lelf  during  the  progrefs  of  the  trial.  He 
is  a  handfome  man,  and  has  an  animated 
and  cxprefllve  countenance. 

Lent  Nelson  fut  on  the  bench,  and 
Lord  Hood  in  the  Ordinal  y's  box  during 
the  trirl. 
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SCHOOLM.ISrEK.^. 

Abflrad  oft.  e  Heads  of  a  Bill  now  be. 
foie  Parliament  for  Beitering  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  tlicSchoolmalters  in  Si  otland. 
After  Martinmas  next,  the  amount  of 
falsry  to  each  parochial  fchoulmjllcr 
ihall  nut  be  lei's  than  the  average  a  iiuil 
wages  of  a  day  l.ibourcr,  nor  above  tlut 
of  two  day  l.ibourers,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  parilh  is  liluatcd.— 
The  .Sherid'ts  required  to  examine  pro- 
p.:r  witneiVes,  anU  determine  the  amount 
of  the  average  wages  of  a  day-labourer, 
and  to  fend  a  certificate  thereof  to  the 
niiiullcr  of  each  pariih. — The  heritors 
(liall  meet  within  three  months  aftci  the 
date  of  the  ceitincate  to  fix  the  amount 
of  the  filary,  according  to  the  circum- 
Itances  of  the  Parilli,  the  fame  not  being 
let's  than  the  annual  wages  of  one  day 
labourer,  nor  above  that  of  two  day  la¬ 
bourers. — -\ftsr  the  elapfe  of  every  15 
years,  the  Sheriff  (hall  again  afeertam 
and  ctirify  tiie  average  annu.al  wages  cf 
a  d.iy  labourer.  In  every  parilh  a  fchool- 
liitul'.*  is  to  be  provided,  and  a  proper 
dwelliiig-iioufe  for  the  fchoul  •  matter, 
with  a  garden  containing  at  lead  i  of  an 
acre,  tucloleJ  with  fiich  fences  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  in  that  part  of  the  coan- 
try — the  cxper'ce  to  be  defrayed  in  faire 
maimer  as  piefcribrd  by  the  aft  1696.— 
The  heritor  from  whom  ground  istakni 
tor  thefc  p'.irpofcs  to  have  relief  againil 
the  other  heritors  according  to  their  va¬ 
lued  rent— riie  provilioiis  of  the  aft  not 
to  extend  to  Royal  Burghs  or  P.arilhes, 
partly  lindwardand  partly  burgal,  but 
the  Schooimarters  are  to  be  maintained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  heretofore,  the  la- 
lary  and  aseonimodation  being  always 
equal  to  thofe  provided  by  this  aft.— 
Every  Schoolmatter,  after  his  elcftien, 
is  to  appear  before  the  Prelbytcry,  with 
attf  ttations  of  his  having  qualified  to  his 
Rl.ijerty’s  Government,  and  figr.ed  the 
cunfetl'ion  and  formula  of  the  Chinch  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Prelbytcry  fiiallrheie- 
upon  examine  his  fufliciency  in  refpett 
of  literature,  Sic.— In  cafe  he  is  found 
unqualified,  another  to  be  elcfteJ  on 
due  intimation.— The  Heritors  and 
Miniftersto  fix  the  fchool  fees.— The 
education  of  youth  to  continue  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  the  Minifters  of 
the  Ettablillicd  .Qiurcb,  as  heretofore. 
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am!  to  continue  to  take  cognizance  of  a  farther  dilVovery,  went  to  furvey  ti.** 
ti,c  lontiiiCl,  character,  ami  behaviour  welt  rucks,  whert,  from  liic  top  ot  j 
ul  bcli'ji)iin..ltcrs. —  ihe  I'reluvtcry  to  Itupcudbus  prornoiit  ry,  in  a  cuivti 
regulate  the  hour.  otlcjcliinganJ  length  iltort,  called  U  halccove,  they  tiilcover- 
01  v.ications. — Schoolniailcis  are  rettne-  cd  a  lar.e  mat's  of  wreck,  which  ren- 


icU  from  uudcrlaUiiig  any  bulincu  or 
tiopIoymciU  that  n'ay  withdraw  tlieir 
iiitci.tioii  ironi  til.  ditties  of  ineir  orViiC. 

—  r  I  I'l-ytcries  to  take  cogni/.ance  of 
t.ie  conduct  of  SthooimaHers,  and  upon 
proot  of  neglect  of  duty  tr  immoial  c.  n- 
eact,  or  cru  1  or  improper  treatment  cl 
kii>  lars.  to  cenl'ure,  luli-ciid,  or  tlepr.ve 
tl.viii  ol  otficc. — Heritors  ot  reel,  valua- 
t  jii  or.'V  entitled  to  vo  e  under  this  a^t. 

— iormei  ads  eon’ limed,  when  not  al> 
toieii  In  t.iis  act. 

An  account  has  been  received  from  the 
^lllllonatlCS  at  Ouheite,  that  there  his 
Icen  a  civil  war  m  the  illand,  which  has 
ended  in  the  coinplttc  victory  of  I’on'ar, 
who  is  the  friend  of  the  MilTionarics, 
and  a  conilant  attendant  on  their  public 
wurlhip. 

1  c  Principal  and  ProfefTors  of  Mar- 
iUhal  College,  Aberdeen,  lave  eonfer- 
iid  the  degree  ol  Doctor  in  Medicine 
Dll  Mr  Alexander  Thumrun,  Suigrou  in 
Uaiiir. 

A  Ccmmlttee  is  appointed  in  the 
lloufe  of  Commons,  to  take  into  conli- 
dcration  the  prel'ent  ftatc  of  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  the  bdt  way  to 
prevent  Enngrations. 

With  latisfaclion  we  l-arn  that  the 
two  Minilfers  ot  Stirling  have  trani'mit- 
led  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Society  for 
I’ropagat  ng  Chriftian  Knowledge,  fmy 
guineas,  w  hich  they  have colleded  chief¬ 
ly  among  the  i.. habitants  of  that  town, 
lor  allilling  the  Society  in  carrying  on 
the  important  wo  k  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged,  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  ot  the  Old  Teltament  Scriptures 
ill  (iaelic. — The  woithy  n.inillers  aiiJ 
their  liberal  parilhioners  may  allure 
tl.cmfclvcs  of  the  liveliett  gratitude  upon 
the  part  of  the  S>H:iety. 

Garuenstow.v,  jlpril  j  t. 

A  Corrcipondent  at  Garilenliown  fur- 
nilhcs  us  with  the  following  melancholy 
recital  ot  a  Shipw  reck  at  that  place  : 

On  'ruel’day  the  19th  inftaiit  we  had 
a  very  hard  gale  from  W.  S.  W.  which 
i'itcieafed  towards  afternoon  to  a  com¬ 
plete  hurricane,  abating  only  by  lliort 
intervals  throughout  the  night.  Next 
morning  a  variety  of  wreck,  fcdttcrcd 
along  the  IViorc,  announced  the  deliruc- 
t'on  of  I'oine  vclTel  at  no  great  diftance. 
iume  of  the  inhabitants,  eager  to  make 


\  iiiced  them  that  this  had  been  the  eei.e 
i  f  the  uafoilimate  tscut  tiicy  had  :  liti- 
cipatcd.  AcUiated  by  a  Ipirit  of  ecter- 
priz'.r.g  humanity,  runic  young  men  ad¬ 
ventured  to  ciawl  down  the  tremendous 
precipice,  and  notwitiillaiiuiiig  i:  -  tluc- 
tiiatiiig  ;<iid  luricus  ll.i|<s  of  wind  ciu- 
liar  to  ihi  lunc  and  ( !.i  v,  actually  dc- 
i'et.  ded  the  dnptii  ot  900  feet  perpendi¬ 
cular.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  tiie 
rock,  their  attention  ai  d  feelings  w  ere 
ludueiily  intcrelicd  in  a  liriking  ob  e^l 
indeed — the  only  iurvivor  ol  an  unlor- 
tuiiatc  crew  (it  in  number)  infulatcd 
on  a  ro  k  near  the  wreck,  in  whom  t  c 
tideofliie  was  faft  ebbing  1  iiorwas  it 
till  low  wattrihat  thele  laudable  adven¬ 
turers  were  able  to  rclcue  him  Irom  liiis 
drcid  alylum.  This  liowtver  at  lall 
they  htppily  eflcded ;  and  fucceedtd, 
weak  and  biuiitd  as  he  was,  in  bringing 
lilm  fate  up  the  Itill — an  atehieven.cnt 
which  any  ftranger  would  pionounce 
im  poll  I  hie.  The  wreck  proves  to  be 
the  Reliance  of  Newcaiile,  William  Al¬ 
len  mailer,  19S  tons  regiller ;  tailed  from 
Shields  on  the  ryth,  co.:l-lcadrrl  for  Ja- 
m.iica.  'I'hc  bodies  of  6  of  the  cre’.v 
have  been  found  and  ir.teTed.  ’I'he  fur- 
vivor,  Colin  Rurn,  a  native  of  Montrole, 
only  engaged  with.  Captain  .Mien  on  the 
i6lh,  ot  courle  was  very  I  ttlc  acq.  aint- 
td  with  his  th  pmates  ;  but  thi.  ks  3  of 
them  were  from  Aberdeen. 

One  rorpl'e  is  maiked  on  tl.e  arm 
S.  M.  a  little  man  w  ith  long  hair.  liurT 
calls  him  Stephen  Meggan,  a  native  ot 
Sunderland. 

a.  A  It  out  man,  long  fair  hair,  marked 
II.  F.  (a  fl  ip's  anchor)  J.  1*.  (another 
auchui)  Burn  thinks  from  Abcnieei  , 
and  that  his  name  is  John  ;  but  Icarccly 
knows  anv  of  their  furnamis. 

3.  Apiiarently  a  midd'e-aged  nan, 
dark  flioit  hair,  l>ald  in  trout;  watiia 
with  black  ribbon  chain. 

4.  A  young  man  with  long  dufle  hair. 

5.  A  yourg  man,  much  lhattcred, 
marked  on  the  left  arm  E.  U,  wi  h  ; 
Sta's  aud  Moon  in  the  centre. 

e.  A  hoy  with  lliort  black  hrir. 

I'eople  are  daily  errjiloyed  leciirirg 
wl.at  litilc  rem.iins  of  the  wre  k  iiid/ 
drilt  ailiure  :  And  the  poor  b.irviviug 
tar  is  l  ow  I'u  iar’r<  covered  as  to  be  able 
to  wa  k  about  occalionally. 

I'xtt  Ilf! 


Births  and  Marriages, 


April,  j.  The  Telegraph  Coach  going 
fn>:n  E.iinbiitgh  to  Glulgow,  when  near 
ii.itligate,  unfortunately  ovcrlct ;  in  cuiife- 
qiieuce  ut  which  the  guard  had  his  leg  bro* 
hen,  and  an  uiiifiiie  paiTengur  was  thrown 
f:o(ii  tne  lop  with  fuch  violence  that  he  was 
killed  on  the  fpur.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Newl'paptra,  that  the  caufe  ol  the  accident 
was  owing  to  fnnie  carriers  carts  that  be¬ 
came  entangled  with  it,  hut,  Ironi  good  au¬ 
thority,  We  can  fay  there  were  nucarrurs 
carls  near  it  when  the  accident  happened. 

E.vtracl  cf  a  Li  ttar from  LouJon,  April  »6. 

“  At  the  Old  Bailey  on  Satuiday,  John 
Mackay,  a  Scotfman,  from  Dundee,  was 
tried  under  a  charge  lor  forgery,  to  defraud 
the  Briiifli  Linen  Company  of  Kdinbiirgh, 
He  came  from  Scotland  to  London  to  ac- 
coniplith  the  forgery.  He  procured  a 
perion  of  the  name  of  Catapodir.  to  en¬ 
grave  a  5!.  note  plate  of  the  liritilh  l.incn 
Company,  and  anothar  named  Fuls,  to 
print  notes  from  i'.  He  olitaincd  change 
for  one  of  the  forged  iiotes  Irom  a  grntle- 
nian  at  Wapping.  The  forgery  was  de¬ 
tected  in  an  attempt  to  iffue  another  of 
them.  Hi  imnirdiately  failed  for  Scotland 
in  a  Dundee  packet  vtfl'  I.  H.-  was  feiz- 

ed, rnbc  brought  to  juftice,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Dundee,  He  was  brought  to  Lon- 

do. n  to  meet  his  trial  in  tbe  county  in  which 
the  Forgery  was  committed,  and  the  notes 
pubiifieci.  The  evidence  againft  him  was 
full  and  clear.  Ver.-lidl  Gut LT Y — Death. 
— Catapodic  and  fids  weie  tried  with  him, 
but  acquitted  owing  to  an  error  in  the  in- 
didrmei’.t.  T  ey  are  detained  for  fuiuic 
trial,  as  acceHaries  to  his  crime.” 

BIRTHS. 

At  KimSnlron-catlie,  her  Grace  the  Du- 
chefs  of  .Vlanchelier,  a  daughter. 

The  Ladv  ef  Lieut.  Col.  Hutchiofon,  of 
the  49th  regiment,  a  fon. 

At  he."  l.otife,  in  Manchefler-fquare, 
Loudon,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte 
Dr  immon  J,  a  fon. 

Fhe  Counf-U  of  Berkeley,  a  daughter. 

'<'arcr)  it.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Captain  Hunter,  a  daughter. 

17.  Mis  Birred!,  Hill  Street,  a  fon. 

5c.  At  the  Manfe  of  SprouHun,  Mrs 
Thomfin,  two  oaughters. 

April  S.  Laly  Grant  of  Monymufk,  a 
daughter,  at  Mjnymufk-houle. 

10.  .At  Mount  Piealaiit,  Mrs  Duthie,  a 
daughter. 

18.  .At  GartincaSer,  Mrs  Murdoch  of 
Gartineaber,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Edinburgh,  Richard  Clogg,  Efq;  of 
Mtncbe.'lir,  to  Mifs  Margaret  Allan, 


youngefl  daughter  of  the  deceafed  DariJ 
Allan,  at  liiglilluiimaiiie. 

At  Glafguw.  John  Uaiinatyne  F.fq;  uf 
London,  to  Mifs  Findlay,  enh  fl  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Findlay,  Efq.  iVleithanc 
in  Glafgow. 

Lately  in  Dukc-ftreet,  Weftmiuftfr, 
Lord  Montgomery,  cldefl  fon  of  ihr  Earl 
of  Egliiiton,  to  lady  Mary  Mentgumery. 
By  thi«  union,  large  fan  ily  effaics  will  be 
rc-unired  in  one  family.  Lady  Mary 
Montgomery  has  .1  fortune  of  no  lefi  than 
foi.rieen-thoufaiid  a-year. 

Marc-,  I  a.  At  Kefwu  k,  Mr  John  Knrx, 
jun.  to  Mifs  Scott,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Thomas  Scott,  f.nfti.r, 

«8.  .\i  Paifley,  the  Rtv.  Mr  John  R-iJ, 
to  Mifs  \gne<  King,  daughter  of  Mr 
William  King  of  Lonend. 

30.  At  Euinburgh,  Mr  John  Charles 
Collins,  Surgeon  in  Swanfey.  to  Mifs  Eli¬ 
zabeth  M'Farquhar,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  M  Farquhar,  Printer  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

3; .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Paterfi.n, 
of  .Alnwick,  Linen  Draper,  to  Mifs  Brown, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Biomii,  «f 
Haddington. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Ulrick  Theodnre 
Hemminfon,  Efq.  nf  the  Hague,  to  Mife 
Catherine  Jane  Fcrner,  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor-Gcn.  Hay  Ferricr,  of  Btileyfide. 

April  4.  At  Carroiipark,  Francis  Simp- 
fnn,  Efq.  of  Plean,t(i  Mifs  Cadell,  only 
daughter  of  Wm.  Cadell,  Elq.  of  Banton. 

8.  At  Sir  John  Sinclair  s,  Charlotte 
Square,  the  Hon.  Lord  Poikemmet  to 
Mifs  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  late  Gcurge 
Sinclair,  Efq  of  Ulbfter. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Hendir- 
foii,  writer  in  Kirrofs,  to  Mifs  Chriflian 
Seton,  Whiftingham. 

II.  Mr  Richard  Prentice,  Solicitor  st 
Law,  to  Mils  Sufinna  M'Donald,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  deceafed  John  M  Donald,  Elq. 
Collector  of  Excifr. 

14.  At  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Cowan, 
Merchant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Margaret 
Lindfay,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Gray 
Lindfay,  of  the  Cuflom-houfe  Leith. 

— .  Ac  Selkirk,  Mr  William  Lorrain, 
Reftor  of  the  Grammar  School,  to  Mifs 
Dorothy  Scott,  only  child  of  Mr  Thomas 
Scott,  late  of  Bunfler. 

13.  At  I.och-houfe,  Mr  William  Ran- 
ken.  Writer  in  Hamilton,  to  Mifs  Henriet¬ 
ta  Andrew,  daughter  of  the  fate  Mr  John 
Andrew,  furgeoii,  Linlithgow. 

The  List  of  Deaths,  ‘lutth  several  other 
interestit.’g  articles,  nubicb  eoe  have 
not  room  for  this  month, ’will  be  largely 
given  in  our  next. 


